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PREFACE 

Administration and Social life under the Pallavas formed to¬ 
gether wth Pallava Art, the subject of Dr. C. Minakshi’s study 
during the years 1931-34 when she was a research student in this 
department T^e largest and perhaps the most important part of 
the thesis which she wrote and on which she took the Ph D degree 

IS now published under the sanction of the Syndicate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras. 

In It Dr. Minakshi has attempted a systematic review and 
estimate of the administrative and social data gathered from 
contemporary inscriptions and literature, and though every reader 
of the book may not accept all the interpretations offered here for 

t recognise the general value of the 

ork. For the period before the seventh century A.D., the sources 
discontinuous, and this has naturally stood in the 
way ot a full and detailed account of the social life of this period. 

ome of the more doubtful passages of Pallava history have been 
reconsidered in the introductory part of the book, and some atten- 
^n given also to the overseas relations of the Pallava ki ng,4n». 
The material becomes more copious after the accession of Simha- 
w?^u, and &e bulk of the work is therefore devoted to this period, 
educational institutions and the system of music obtaining at 

the time have, it will be observed, received somewhat detailed 
treatment. 

Pallavas of the Simhavi§iiu line was per¬ 
haps ^e most formative period of South Indian Culture. It was an 
age of great art and great literature. A widespread and popular 

celebrated contests between the upholders and trad.ucers of Vedic 
forms of rehgion. Temple architecture and portrait sculpture at- 

tfmT, n i models for all later 

^ attempting in 

his little book to make some contribution towards the correct 

^derstanding of the life and institutions of this splendid period: 

Sceifary t^k. undertaken and accomplished a difficult and 


University of Madras, 
17th November, 1938. 


K.A.N. 


’■■v-, 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PALLAVAS IN KANCL 

The duration of Pallava rule in Kdncl. 

Ton(Jaimandalam was the land of the Pallavas par excellence ; 
they held sway there for over six centuries; ICahci-^ was their 
capital and the celebrated Mallai^ on the sea-coast, their chief port* 
In the beginning, they also ruled over parts of the Deccan; our 
knowledge of this earlier phase of Pallava history is very limited. 

Inscriptions are generally a more trustworthy source than 
literature in India; the earliest Pallava charters, and those of other 
contemporary dynasties, enable us to state that a member of the 
Pallava family must have established himself as the overlord of 
Kahci sometime towards the end of the second century A.D. or a 
little latex*. 

The earliest Pallava copper-plates are written in the Prakrt 
dialects. There are three such copper-plates—the Mayidavolu Grant 
of Yuva-Maharaja Sivaskandavarman,^ the Hirahadagalli Plates^ 
of Dharmamaharajadhiraja Sivaskandavarman, and the British 
Museum Plates of Queen Carudevi*^ Of these, the first two make 
it clear that the royal orders sanctioning the gifts of the Yuva- 
maharaja and the Dharmamaharajadhiraja respectively were issued 
from Kanci, their seat of government in the South. ® It has been 
demonstrated that the Mayidavolu grant is the earliest Pallava 
copper-plate and that its alphabet bears close affinity to the 
Kondamudi plates of Jayavarman*^ and the Karle Inscriptions of 

1. Kanci is the modern town of Conjeevaram 45 miles S.W. of Madras. 

2. Kadal Mallai or Mamallapuram, popularly Icnown as Mahabalipuram, 
a misnomer ; best known to Europeans as Seven Pagodas.” 

3. Ep. Ind. VoL VI, p. 84. 

4. Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 2. 

5. Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 143. 

6. Father Heras writes: ** The Hirahadagalli Plates of Yuva Maharaja 
^ivaskandavarman and the Mayidavolu Plates of Vijayaskandavarman were 
both issued from Kahcr’ (Studies in Pallava History—p. 5). This is 
indeed a slip. It is the Mayidavdlu Grant whose donor is the Yuva Maha¬ 
raja. Again it must be noted that the prefix “Vi jay a” which Father Heras 
has adduced above, is absent in both these grants. 

7. A.S.W.I. Vol. I, p. 112. Kondamudi Plates of Jayavarman are pub¬ 
lished in Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, by Hultzsch, who remarks: “The alphabet of this 





Gautamiputra ^ Satakami and the Nasik inscription of Vasi§thi 
Putra Pulumayi. ^ This favours the view that the prince who is 
mentioned in the Mayidavolu Plates could not have been far 
removed from the above-mentioned kings in point of time. 

Further, the name of Visnugopa of Kanci recorded in the 
Allahabad Pillar of Samudra Gupta^® stands as a specific landmark 
in the history of Pallava rule in Kahci. It is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the Pallavas must have been established for some genera¬ 
tions in Kahci and attained celebrity before they came to be con¬ 
sidered as foemen worthy of the attention of the great Gupta con¬ 
queror and them discomfiture was set down in the prasasti of 
Samudra Gupta, early in the fourth century A.D., among his chief 
claims to glory. 

Again, in the Talagmida inscription of the Kadamba 
Kakusthavarman, Kahci is called “ Pallavendrapuri ”, the city of 
the Lord of the Pallavas. If this epithet may be accepted as des¬ 
cribing the city in the age of Mayurasarman, and there is nothing 
that can be urged against this assumption, we see the Pallavas 
established in Kotci a little after the middle of the third century 
A.D.; for though much is uncertain about the contents of the 
Candravalli inscription of Mayurasarman, its palaeography surely 
justifies the date suggested for it.^^ 

Let us also recall the well-known fact that the Pallavas as such 
are unknown to the earliest Tamil literature of the Sangam, assign¬ 
ed, on valid grounds, to the early centuries B.C. and A.D. It is 
clear tliat the establishment of the Pallavas in Kanci came after the 
close of this early period of Tamil literature. 

Thus we may fix the initial date of Pallava rule in Kanci some¬ 
time in the first half of the third century A.D. 


inscription closely resembles that of the Mayidavolu plates of ^ivaskanda- 
varman”—^p. 315. 

8. Dr, Bhagwanlal Indraji—in Bombay Gaz.-—Vol. XVL 

9. Ep. Indica, Vol. VIII, pp. 59-90. 

10. Cor. Insc. Ind. Vol. Ill, pp. 1 to 17—Fleet. 

11. Ep. Ind. Vol. Vin, p, 32. 

12. Mys. Arch. Rep. 1929, pp. 50-58. 

Other details from this inscription are discussed in the chapter ** Hindu 
Educational Institutions under the Pallavas.” 

13. See Gopalan—PaHavas of Kanci pp. 23-24, for a discussion and 
rejection of the theory which sees in tlie Tiraiyar the ancestors of the Palla¬ 
vas. 
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We may now seek the date of the decline of Pal lava rule in 
the South. 

It has been generally presumed that Aparajita was the last of 
the imperial line of the Pallava kings. The relationship of 
Aparajita with his predecessors is not clear. Venkayya’^ suggest¬ 
ed that Aparajita was the son of Nrpatunga, while Gopinatha Rao 
has rather hastily identified him with Nrpatunga himself.^^ Now, 
there are over a dozen inscriptions of Aparajita dated from the 
third to the eighteenth year of his reign and these definitely speak 
of him as a “ Pottaraiyan a significant title borne by Nrpatunga 
and his Immediate predecessors. Further, two specific historical 
events are connected with the name of Aparajita. The first is the 
well-known battle of Purambiyami® (Tiruppurambiyam, neai’ 
Kumbakonam), where Aparajita had for his ally the Western 
Ganga King Prithivipati I against the Pandyas; the second is the 
defeat of Aparajita by Aditya L 

It is probable that the first event furnishes a hint about the 
relationship of Aparajita to his predecessor Nrpatunga; doubtless 
the second event marks the end of Pallava sway over Kanci and 
over the other parts of Tondaimandalam. 

Recent researches in the chronology of the later Pallavas 
tend to show that Nrpatunga must have lived after the battle of 

14. Annual Eeport 1906. Part 11, No. 9, p. 47. 

15. Madras Christian College Magazme, Vol. XXIV, p. 538. Gopinatha 

Rao’s remarks are: As regards Aparajita, there is absolutely no difficulty. 

From a closer examination of the Udayendiram grant of Prithivipati II, 
it would become patent tljiat Prithivipati I had a friend named Aparajita. 
The last date available for Prithivipati I is 878 A,D. If this be taken to foe 
the date of the death of Prithivipati I, the battle of 6ri Purambiyam must have 
taken place in that year. If Aparajita be taken to be a son or successor of 
Nrpatunga, then the latter must be said to have ended his reign before 878 
A.D. But this was not the case, since two of the Gudimallam inscriptions 
of the Bana Vijayaditya quoted above are dated 6aka 820 and 827 in the 
reign of Nrpatunga. Therefore, this Apai’ajita with whom Prithivipati I 
sustained a defeat at Tiruppurambiyam must be identical with Nrpatunga- 
varman.” 

16. No. 67 of the Madras Survey Map of Kumbakonam Taluk. See Se¬ 
well List of Antiquities Vol. I, p. 275. 

17. (a) “ The date of Nandivarman Pallava Malla ”—Dr. N. Venkatarama- 
nayya, J.O.R. Madras, Vol. VIII, pp. 1 ff; (b) Mr, garma’s paper on “The 
chronology of the later Pallavas; ” G. V. Ramamurti Pantulu commemoration 
Vol. p. 142; (c) T. N. Ramachandran^s paper “ On the last date of Nrpa¬ 
tunga”; (d) Mr. ^ai'Ws note on “Nrpatunga’*—J.O.R. Vol. VIII, part II 
p. 165. 
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Sri Puyambiyam, 880 A.D., and this leads us to the inference that 
Aparajita was perhaps only a prince when he fought against the 
powerful Papdya. 

The friendly relations between the Pallavas and the Gahgas 
wei'e very close as is seen from several references in Gahga 
records to their being crowned by Pallava rulers. The Penukonda 
Plates of Madhava II'® relate that the Gahga prince Aryavarman 
was “duly installed on the throne by Simliavarma Maharaja, the 
lord of the prosperous Pallava family ” and that Aryavarman’s son 
Ma(ttiava Maharajadhiraja II was duly installed on the throne by 
the illustrious Pallava king Skandavarman. 

Apin, more than one Western Gahga Grant'® tells us that 
the Rastrakuta king Govinda and the Pallava king Nandivarman, 
both crowned kings themselves, fastened “ the fillet of royalty on 
the forehead of the Western Gahga prince givamara Saigotta.” 
Therefore, it seems probable that in the last quarter of the ninth 
century the relationship between the Gahgas and the Pallavas 
became closer by a dynastic alliance. 

A copper plate of Nrpatunga dated in his sixth year 2' seems 
to imply that the contemporary Western Gahga king was the grand¬ 
father of Aparajita. Nothing is known of this grant since Mr. 
Sewell noticed it. Its genealogy raises some difficulties which need 
not be pursued here. The interesting point in the grant is that 
Nrpatunga had a queen by name Prithivi Manikkam. ^ This is 

18. (a) Mad. Ep. Rep. 1914, p. 83, para 3; (b) Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV, p. 331 
ff. Ed. Rice. 

19. In the Manne grant we have the incident mentioned for the first time 
—Ep. Carnatica, Vol. IX, N.A. 60. 

20. (a) Fleet’s identifications of the Ra§trakuta and the Pallava king.s 
respectively are observed in Ep. Ind. V, p. 158; (b) K. V. S. Iyer’s remark 
on this incident is contained in Ep. Ind. XX, p. 49 and N. 13; (c) Prof. K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri’s criticism, of K. V. S. Iyer’s identification is found in The 
Journal of Indian History XI, part i, p. 19; (d) Dr. N. Venkataramanayya’s 
observation' on the same incident is contained in J.O.R. VIII, part i, p. 1 ff. 

21. Sewell—^list II» p. 30. 

22. (a) Prithivi Mapikkam is mentioned in the grant as the daughter of 
Bhanumali who might have been the queen of Prithivipati I; (b) According to 
Mr. Sewell’s reading, the lands granted by Nrpatunga were situated in a vil¬ 
lage called Pratimadevi Caturvedimangalam, which 1 think is the same as 
Prithivi Mahadevi Caturvedimafigalam mentioned in an inscription of the 
Cbja king Rajarajakesarivarman from North Arcot, (281 of 1906). This vil¬ 
lage probably received its name from Nrpatunga’s queen Prithivimanikkam; 
(c) It is quite possible that the Visnu temple at Ukkal was built by this 
queen of Nrpatunga. See Note A on the age of Ukkal and its Vi^pu temple. 
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confirmed by two stone inscriptions ^3 of Nrpatunga mentioning a 
measure called Pirudimanikkam, evidently named after lus queen. 
As the name suggests, it is possible that she was the daughter of 
Pirudi Gangaraiyar, that is, Prithivipati I, the contemporary of 
Nrpatunga and hence it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Aparajita was the son of Nrpatunga by the daughter of Prithi¬ 
vipati I and that the Western Ganga King was really helping his 
grandson against the Pandyas in the battle of Sri Purambiyam. But 
if this is correct, it is somewhat difficult to say why Aparajita is 
called only Suhrt (friend) of the Ganga ruler. 

The overthrow of Aparajita and the Cola conquest of Tondai- 
mandalam have been placed ‘ about A.D. 890.3^ It would seem 
that Aparajita whose inscriptions contain regnal years up to the 
eighteenth or nineteenth, must have reigned conjointly with 
Nrpatunga for most of the time, for the latter is seen now to have 
lived up to about 882 A.D. In fact, it is not too much to suggest 
that Apai-ajita was deprived of his kingdom by Aditya I, soon after 
the death of Nrpatunga and the commencement of the sole rule of 
Aparajita. This reconstruction of the last phase of Pallava history 
furnishes a satisfactory explanation of the narrow range of the pro¬ 
venance of Aparajita’s inscriptions. ^5 


23. 

24. 

25. 


460 & 461 of 1905. 

Nilakanta iSSstri —The Colas I, 


P- 


1.36. 


Chingleput 

(1) Puduppakkam 

3rd yeai' 

62 of 1923 

District 

(2) Mahgadu 

3rd 

351 of 1908 


(3) Satyavedu 

4th 

31 of 1912 


(4) 

5th 

32 of 1912 


(5) Tiruvorriyur 

4th 

158 of 1912 


(6) 

4 th 

161 of 1912 


(7) 

6th 

190 of 1912 


(8) 

7th 

163 of 1912 


(9) 

8th 

159 of 1912 


(10) 

12th 

180 of 1912 

Chittoor 

(11) Tiruttani 

18th 

435 of 1905 

District 

(12) 

18th 

433 of 1905 

Chingleput 

(13) Parahdur 

Parakesarivarman 

District 

14th year 

(Mentions Aparajita Caturvedimahgalam). 

74 of 1923 


(14) Uttiramerur 

Tirubhuvana Viradeva 


(Mentions the 19th year of Aparajita) 

(15) Ukkal—had the name of Aparajita Caturvedi- 
mangalam—S.I.I. Vol. Ill, p. 2. 
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It may be observed in passing that though Gopinatha Rao was 
not justified in identifying Aparajita with Nrpatunga, still his 
chronological instinct was correct imd he saw that there was no 
long interval between the death of Nrpatunga and the fall of the 
Pallava Kingdom. Thus the duration of the kingdom of Kanci 
under the Pallavas covers a period of over six centuries, from the 
middle of the 3rd century to the end of the ninth. 

The first Pallava King in Kdncu 

The exact identity of the first Pallava ruler of K^ici is yet a 
problem. Attempts have been made to fix this individual, the latest 
being that of Father Heras, who contends that Sivaskandavarman 
of the Mayidavolu and the Hirahadagalli plates identified by him 
with Kumaravisnu of the Sanskrit charters, established himself as 
the first Pallava king in the South by conquering K^ci from the 
Colas. 26 The truth of this important statement cannot be accepted 
readily as the main point at issue, namely, the reference to the 
“conquest of Kanci'' by Kumaravisnu is contained only in a single 
grant of a comparatively late Pallava King.^^ 

We have said that the Mayidavolu grant is generally taken to 
be the earliest copper plate issued from Kancipuram and since the 
donor of it is the Yuvaniah^aja who has dated his grant the tenth 
year of the ruling king, to our knowledge therefore the ruling king 
must have been the earliest of the Pallava kings of Kanci. The 
Mayidavolu plates do not tell us if the predecessor of Yuva- 
maharaja Sivaskandavarman was his father. Again, there is the 
possibility that the Hirahadagalli plates and the Mayidavolu plates 
were issued by one and the same individual; in which case, the 
Yuvamaharaja, the donor of the Mayidavolu plates, is the same as 
the Dharmamaharajadhiraja, the donor of the Hirahadagalli 
plates. 28 The Hirahadagalli plates mention a Maharaja Bappa- 
svami who, according to some scholars, was the father of 6ivas- 
kaiidavarman and therefore, the first Pallava king of Kanci. 29 This 


26. Studies in Pallava History--Ch. 2. 

27. Velurpalaiyam Plates of Nandivarman III—S.I.I. Vol. II, part 5. 

28. D; C. Sircar has recently contributed an article on “ The Date of 
Pallava JSivaskandavainian, J.I.H., Vol. XIII, part 3, 1934. He maintains that 
the HirahadagaUi and the Mayidavolu Plates were issued by one and the 
same individual and that the Vijayaskandavarman of the British Museum 
Plates ruled possibly a little later than ^ivaskanda who is believed to have 
begun his rule in about A.D. 300. 

29. Buhler-^Ep. Ind. I, p. 2. 
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easy suggestion cannot be entertained, because it is by no means 
clear that Bappasvami was a king of the Pallava line; this question 
may be studied in the light of the references to Bappabhattaraka. 

“ Bappa Bhatt-araka pada bhaktah ” is an expression appearing 
in the early and later Sanskrit charters of the Pallavas. The 
Cendalur, the Pikira, the Udayendiram, the Mangadur and the 
Omgodu grants of the Pallavas describe the reigning sovereigns as 
devoted to the feet of Bappa Bhattaraka 

Such a description of the ruling monarch moreover, is not 
confined to Pallava inscriptions. In the Vengi grant Maharaja 
Vijaya Nandivarman, a ruler who belonged to the Salankayana 
dynasty is spoken of as “ Bappa Bhattaraka pada bhaktah That 
there was close affinity between the Salankayanas who ruled from 
about A.D* 340 to about A.D. 480, and the Pallavas, is certain; 
however, it is difficult to say if the Pallavas borrowed the use of 
the expression ** Bappa Bhattaraka pada bhaktah in their inscrip¬ 
tions from the Salankayanas or vice versa. 

In the opinion of Dr. Hultzsch, the Komarti plates of Canda- 
varman of Kalinga belong palaeographically to the same period as 
the SMankayana grant of Vijaya Nandivarman. In this grant the 
ruler Candavarman professes to be the v^shipper of the feet of 
Bappa Bhattaraka. 

** Bappa without the other noun Bhattaraka ” in apposition 
is used in several inscriptions other than those of the Pallavas but 
under similar circumstances. The Valabhi rulers of the 7th and 8th 
centuries A.D. are represented in their grants as the devotees of 
the feet of Bappa. Sri Bappa padanudhyatah ” is the epithet pre¬ 
ceding the name of Siladitya IV, V, VI and VII. 

Sivadeva I, Amsuvarman ^4 and Jisnu Gupta, the rulers of 
Nepal during the 7th and 8th centuries A.D., introduced themselves 
in their state grants as the devotees of the feet of Bappa. 

With these references before us, are we to conclude that Bappa 
Bhattaraka must be identified with a single individual who had left 
a lasting name and whose memory was cherished by the various 


30. Ind. Ant. Vol. V, p. 176. 

31. Ep, Ind. Vol. IV, p. 142. 

32. Ind. Ant, Vol. VII, p. 84~lines 53-55, 57, 58 & 63. 

33. Ind. Ant. Vol. XIV- p. 98. 

,34. Ind. Ant. Vol. IX, p. 169. 

35. Ind. Ant. Vol. IX, p. 171, 
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kings of ancient India ? At least history knows of no such person 
who could have commanded such extraordinary venei-ation from 
these several royal families throughout India. 

That “ Bappa ” by itself cannot mean anything but “ father ” 
is certain. Dr. Fleet is of opinion that in Kanarese “ Bappa ” ap¬ 
pears in the form of “Boppa ”. “ Bappa Bhattaraka ” therefore 

must mean “ Lord Father ”. Once this is clear, the signiBcance of 
the use of “ Bappa Bhattaraka ” is easy to understand. Evidently, 
it was a general surname or title of honour borne from time to time 
by some one whom the king respected and looked up to for guid¬ 
ance as one would do to a father. 

The Pallava copper plates bear testimony to this use of the 
title. The Velurpalaiyam plates of Nandivarman III clearly state 
that the builder of the Siva temple at Srikattuppalli was one 
Yagnabhatta who was sumamed “Bappa Bhattaraka”. He is 
further described as a person who was, “learned, modest and of 
established virtues, who was widely famous for his knowledge in 
the Sastras, the Vedas and the Sahkhya and was celebrated for his 
persistent devotion to Siva ”. No one could have been better fitted 
to be Bappa Bhattaraka of Nandivarman III than this Yagnabhatta, 
for he was rich both jyjjyknowledge and in piety. 

Ancient history tells us that religious preceptors and heads of 
religious institutions were looked upon with great veneration by 
royal personages, and very probably Yagnabhatta was occupying 
the position of a guru to Nandivarman III. 

A much earlier Pallava Grant, the Kuram plates s'? of Parames- 
varavarman I, mentions a Bappa Bhatteraka. Unfortunately, this 
portion of the copper plates is badly mutilated; still the location of 
the name in the midst of sentences which speak of the offering of 
ball and feeding and the existence of the words “ devadamaganinra 
before, and “ kattukkodukka ” after the name “Bappa Bhatta¬ 
raka” suggest that this above-mentioned person was responsible 
for protecting the gifts set apart for the performance of the 
sacred rites in the temple of Vidyavinita-Pallava-Paramesvara. 

The description of Nandivarman Pallava Malla in the Ka^kudi 
Plates as a monarch “ whose might is increasing in consequence 


36. Ind. Ant. Vol. XV, p. 276. 

In Sanderson’s edition of Reeve’s Sanskrit Dictionary, this word is mark¬ 
ed as one common to most Indian Languages. 

37. S. I. I., Vol. I, p. 151, 11. 87 and 88. 

38. S. I. I., Vol. II, p. 350. 
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of his meditation on the feet of Bappa Bhattaraka ” (Bappa Bhatta- 
raka padanudhyana vardhamana mahiina) is very significant here. 
A powerful king like Nandivarman II would not have shown such 
extreme devotion to any one else but towards his own religious 
preceptor. 

Tliis understanding of the surname “ Bappa Bhattaraka ’’ in 
Pallava Epigraphy derives support from the literary reference to 
Bappa Appar” found in the Periya Tirumoli of Tirumangai- 
mannan. From this verse Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar^® concludes 
that Bappa Appar, the same as Bappa Bhattaraka of the 
Sanskrit inscriptions, must refer to Tirumahgai himself. It is 
certain that during the time of Tirumahgai, there would have been 
no one more worthy of being so addressed than this great poet- 
philosopher and religious teacher. Probably Tirumahgai stood in the 
same position to his contemporary Pallava King Nandivarman II 
as Yaghabhatta to Nandivarman III. There seem to be at the out¬ 
set a few exceptions to the general conclusion that the term ^‘Bappa 
Bhattaraka pada bhaktah ” in Pallava inscriptions denotes the king 
as the disciple of Bappa Bhattaraka, his preceptor. However, in 
the light of the above discussion, the following references, as we 
shall see presently, do not stand in our way of accepting the general 
conclusion reached here. 

The Yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman of the Uruvappalli 
grant is represented as the worshipper of the feet of Bappa 
Bhattaraka Maharaja. Since Simhavarman was the ruling king and 
Vi^ugopavarman only a Yuvamaharaja, a doubt may arise as to 
whether Bappa Bhattaraka Maharaja refers to the ruling king or 
to the preceptor. I am inclined to think that it relates to the latter. 
Instances in literature and general usage are not wanting to show 
that Acaryas and other religious heads were frequently invested 
with the same titles as kings. The gurus of Sringeri Mutt assumed 
the titles ‘‘ Srimad Rajadhi Raja Bhumandalacarya etc. Similar 
titles, like Brahmarajan, were given to Brahman ministers.^^ Besides, 
if kings were known as Rajarsis^^ because of their piety and devo¬ 
tion, it stands to reason that preceptors who were a source of 
great inspiration and help to kings in the spheres of religion and 


39. See his discussion on the same subject —Alvdrgal KdUtnilai (Tamil). 

40. Ind, Ant. Vol. V, p. 50. 

41. The «§aiva saint Manikkavasagar was given the title of honour “Ten- 
navan Brahmarayan.^’ 

42. Janaka, Dasaratha and Dusyanta were all known as Rajarsis. 

F.—Z 
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politics and held a definite official position in the state could also 
be addressed as Maharaja. 

This leads us to Jhe consideration of the identification of 
Maharaja Bappa Svami of the Hlrahadagalli Plates. First, we 
should note that the title Maharaja need not necessarily mean that 
he was of royal descent; and secondly, we cannot proceed on 
the basis of the mere fact that ‘‘ Bappa ’’ meaas father, to infer 
that Maharaja Bappa Svami was the father of Sivaskandavarman. 
The contents of the grant are as follows:—For some unknown 
reasons Sivaskandavarman, the Pallava king, confirms the gift of a 
Brahmadeya village formerly made by one Maharaja Bappa Svami. 
We have already explained the significance of the title ‘‘Maharaja’’ 
attached to the names of preceptors. Now, regarding the second 
point, there is nothing to indicate the relationship of the Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman with Maharaja Bappa Svami. If the latter 
was either the father or some near ancestor of Sivaskandavarman, 
the omission of the name of Bappa Svami in the subsequent 
genealogies is not easy to explain. But if it is to be under¬ 
stood that it was the preceptor who was the former donor, it 
reasonably explains not only the omission of his name in the 
regular Pallava genealogy, but also the necessity for the confirma¬ 
tion of the grant by the ruling king, ^ 

The above discussion suggests that the predecessor of Yuva- 
maharaja 6ivaskandavarman of the Mayidavdlu grant was not 
Maharaja Bappa Svami of the Hirahadagalli plates. But that there 
was a ruling king in Kanci when the Yuvamaharaja granted the 
village of Viripara’*' is sufficiently clear. Therefore, we may admit 
that the unknown predecessor of Yuvamaharaja Sivaskanda- 
varman was the first Pallava king of Kanci, though we are unable to 
establish the exact relationship of the Yuvamaharaja to his pre¬ 
decessor. 

The Origin of the Pallavas. 

The origin of the Pallavas is still as obscure as ever.^^ There 
are many indications pointing to a North Indian origin of this line 

43. Ep. Ind. Vol. I, No. 1. 

44. There was perhaps a dispute over the grant made by Bappa Svami, 
and the gift in danger of becoming invalid. The beneficiaries under the gift, 
therefore, would have appealed to the ruling king of the time at Kanci, to 
confirm the gift and render it permanent or possibly, all gifts made by other 
authorities in the State had to be confirmed by the king. 

* See Note B. 

45. A summarised account of the views of all the previous writers on 





of rulers; their earliest charters are in the Prakrt language and 
they are from the beginning patrons of Sanskrit learning and 
culture* But the attempt to connect them with the foreign tribe 
of the Pahlavas fails to take account of the distinction between the 
tribal name Pahlavas, and that of the ruling dynasty—Pallava; 
it also ignores the local traditions centering round Pallava, sprout. 
Asvatthama is said to have cradled his baby in a litter of sprouts 
and the title Pottaraiyar adopted by several rulers of the line is 
most probably connected with P5ttu—Tamil, a tender sprout. The 
word Pottu has indeed another meaning, the bull, quite appropri¬ 
ate to designate these monarchs. Again, Naccinarkkiniyar, the 
celebrated annotator of the Tamil Classics, narrates a story that 
has become, in modern times, the starting point of a theory which, 
with several variations, seeks to establish a Tamil origin for the 
Pallavas. 

Possibly basing himself on an earlier text, the Manimekalai, 
Naccinarkkiniyar states that a Cola ruler of Nagappattinam who 
had a liaison with a Naga princess of the nether-world left word 
with her that if on the sea she floated the issue of their love with 
a tondai creeper round its neck, and if the child reached the shore 
safe, he would recognise him as his own baby and give him a part 
of the kingdom for his appanage. Naccinarkkiniyar states that thi.s 
was the origin of the Tondaimandalam and of the Tiraiyar (the 
wavemen), who were no other than the Pallavas. 

Valuable as an indication of what was once believed, this late 
story cannot obviously bear the burden of the modern reconstruc- 


“ the Origin of the Pallavas ” with fitting criticisms are contained in Gopalan, 
The Pallavas of Kdncif pp. 15-31. 

The writers who favoured the Northern origin for the Pallavas are: — 
Vincent Smith-^Early History of bidia (1904) p. 348, and Smith in fact revis¬ 
ed his original theory and later on concluded that the Pallavas belong to 
the South; Venkayya—Ar. Survey Report 1906-7, pp. 219-221; Lewis Rice— 
Mysore and Coorg from inscriptions —p. 53. 

The writers who favoured the indigenous origin for the Pallavas are: — 
Elliot— Coins of South India pp. 38 et seq—connected the Pallavas with 
the Kurumbar tribe of South India; M. S. Ramasvami Aiyangar— Studies in 
South Indian Jainism p, 143—suggested the theory that ‘Tiraiyar’ of the 
Tamil literature are s3monymous with the Pallavas of the early charters; 
Rasanayagam Mudaliar—Indian Ant. Vol. LII, pp. 75-80 tried to discover 
the home of the Pallavas in the Island of ‘Mani Pallavam’ which he identi¬ 
fied with Jaffna. 

46. Vehkayya, Ar. Sur. Hep. 1906-7, pp. 219-221. 

47, cf. Nilakanta 6astri— Studies in Cola History, pp. 52-53. 
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lions founded on it; the story is itself the result of much theorising, 
which ignores the nature of early Pallava charters and then- 
numerous affiliations Avith north Indian culture. We must note, 
however, that epigraphy supports the special connection between 
the Tondai plant (the thorny caper) and the Pallavas; 
Mahendravarman is called the king with the beautiful tondai gar¬ 
land in the Dalavanur cave inscription.^ We must hold, 
therefore, that even if the Pallavas were of northern extraction 
they adopted the manners of the Tamil country such as the use of 
a family tree or plant. The Colas had the dr, and the Pandyas the 
vembu, as their respective family emblems. 

There is also no demonstrable connection between the Pallavas 
and the Kurumbar; the latter continued as a separate tribe, subject 
to the rule of the Pallavas and later of the C5las and in the reign 
of Aparajita, we come across a chieftain who bears the surname 
' sun of the Kurumbas Kurumbaradittan.^** The designation of 
Kadavar or Kaduvetti, often applied to them, tells us more of their 
work in the Tamil land, the spread of civilisation in forest tracts, 
than of their origin.* 

Recently, K. P. Jayaswal has ventured upon the theory that 
the Pallavas were good Bralmun aristocrats from the North, mili¬ 
tary by profession, and connected with the Vakatakas by ties of 
blood. Accordmg to him the Pallavas were a branch of the 
Imperial Vakatakas. While we are prepared to admit the Northern 
affinities of the Pallavas, it is difficult to see the correctness of the 
conclusion that the Pallavas were Brahmins and that they were a 
branch of the Vakatakas. 

Judged by a study of the early charters of the Pallavas they 
were only Ksatriyas and their connection with the Brahman 
Asvatthaman and Dronacarya is purely legendary. That they were 


48. Ep. Ind. Vol, XII, p. 225: 

(1) Sri (II*) Ton^aiy-an-dar 

(2) vendan NARENDIRA- 

(3) PP6TTARAIYAN VE 

(4) nbettin-retib (a) - 

(5) 1 miga magilndu ka- 


(6) ridan sara-mikka-ve 

(7) n-jilaiy^ Sa- 

(8) tturumallesva- 

(9) ralaiyam-enr-Ara- 

(10) nukk-idam-agav-angu (|1*) 


49. 31 and 32 of 1912; In the inscription there is nothing to indicake that 
Kurumbaradittan was a member of the Pallava family; on the other hand, 
he is definitely described as a subordinate to the ruling Pallava. 

* Note C. on * Kaduvetti ’—^see end of this chapter. 

50. J.B.O R.S. 1933—p. 180 et seq. 
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Ksatriyas is supported by a direct statement in the Talagunija 
inscription®! where Mayurasarman laments the influence of the 
‘ Pallava Ksatriya ‘ over the educational centre—Ghatika of Kahcl. 
The points of relationship which Jayaswal has cited as connecting 
the Vakatakas with the Pallavas are not substantial. Therefore, at 
the moment we can only state that the Pallavas were a family of 
rulers, Ksatriyas by caste, originally rulers of a good part of the 
Deccan, and that they had connections not only with one dynasty 
like the Vakatakas but with several royal dynasties of the Deccan. 




Si. Ep, Ind. Vol. VllI, p. 32, line 4. 


NOTE A.—On the age of Ukkal and its Visnw Temple. 

The village of Ukkal is situated one mile to the east of 
Kulampandal which is another village about six miles to the 
south of M^andur near Conjeevaram (Kahci). Dr. Hultzsch who 
visited the place in 1893 describes the ancient Vi§nu temple there 
thus:—“Of the shi’ine itself, only the lower portions remain stand¬ 
ing and the mandapa in front of the shrine threatens to collapse at 
any moment. The bases of the shrine and of the mandapa bear 17 
inscriptions. Of these, 14 were copied and published. ^4 The 
remaining three were omitted as they are incomplete. ” 

Of the 14 inscriptions copied, two, the earliest in the list, be¬ 
long to the reign of the late Pallava king Kampavarman. The 
first one^^ inscribed on the south wall of the shrine is dated the 
tenth yeai’ of Kampavarman’s reign and records that one Sadaiyan 
entrusted four hundred kadi of paddy with the Sabha at Ukkal who 
pledged themselves to feed two Brahmins daily with the interest 
which amounted to 100 kadi per annum. Another inscription 
found on the same wall is dated the fifteenth year of Kampavar- 
man’s rule and states that the Sabha of Ukkal received 1000 kadi 
of paddy from the same Sadaiyan and agreed to collect 500 kadi 
yearly as interest on the 1000 kadi and hand it over to the annual 
committee (Samvatsara Variya Perumakkal). 

Excepting the above two inscriptions, the remaining twelve 
belong to the Cola period. The existence of Kampavarman’s 
inscriptions on the wall of the Visnu temple enables us to infer that 
the village and the shrine are older than the time of the earliest 
C5la king mentioned in the inscriptions from the same temple. 
However, Kampavarman’s inscriptions do not tell us who the 
builder of the temple was. On the other hand it is the Cola 
epigraphy of the place that throws light on the antiquity of both 
the village and the temple. An inscription dated the twenty- 
third year of the C5la king Rajakesarivarman speaks of the other 
ancient names of the village of Ukkal.‘‘givacudamani- 


52. Madras Survey Map of the Arcot Taluq. 

53. Ibid. 

54. S. I. I., Vol. Ill, part I, pp. 1 et seq. 

55. S. I. I., Vol. in, part I, p. 13. 

56. S. I. I., Vol. Ill, part I, p. 9. 

57. S. I. I., Vol. ni. part I, p. 2. 
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mangalam’^ and Aparajitacaturvedimangalam, ” which are un¬ 
doubtedly Pallava names. We know that Rajasimha bore the 
surname ‘ Sivacudamani' and that Aparajita was the last Pallava 
king. The village must have received its name Sivacudamani- 
mangalam after Rajasimha in his time and then Aparajita- 
caturvedimangalam after Aparajita in the latter's regime. The 
name Sivacudamanimangalam takes the age of the village as far 
back as the 7th century A.D. Another name of the village referred 
to in the Cola inscriptions is Sri Vikramabharanacaturvedi- 
mangalam. 

Regarding the origin of the temple, the Cola epigraphy tells 
us that its ancient name was Bhuvanim^ikka Visnugrham. Dr. 
Hultzsch has admitted that Bhuvanimanikka “ the ruby of the 
world " might have been a biruda of the unknown founder of the 
temple. We have observed that the Pallava king Nrpatimga- 
varman had a queen by name Prithivim^iliikam,^^ and that a 
measure was also known after the same queen. So far as the 
meaning of the two names * Bhuvanimanikkam' and * Prithivx- 
manikkam' goes, there is absolutely no difference. Hence we may 
suggest that it is not unlikely that this queen was the builder of 
the Visnu temple at Ukkal. This tentative inference may be well 
substantiated if any of the fragmentary inscriptions on its walls 
could be assigned to the time of Nrpatunga. 

NOTE B.~The Gift of the Mayidavolu Copper Plates of 
^ivaskandavarman. 

The object of this grant which is the earliest known Pallava 
copper plate record in Prakrt, was the gift of the village called 
Viripara in Andhrapatha to two Brahmans whose names are men¬ 
tioned in the record. Dr, Hultzsch has correctly identified Andhra¬ 
patha with the Telugu country; but about Viripara he remarks: 

“ Viripara, which I am unable to identify, must have been situated 
near Amaravati in the Krishna District; for Sivaskandavarman 
addressed his order regarding the grant to his (or his father's) 
representative at Dhanhakada, the modem Amaravati." 

While reading through Lxiders' List of Brahmi Inscriptions, 

I found that Number 1224 which contains a summary of an inscrip- 

58. See Nos. 24 & 31 in S. I. I. Vol I, where this surname of Rajasimha 
occurs. 

59. Sewell’s List of Ant. VoL II, p. 30. 

60. 460 & 461 of 1905. 

61. Ep. Inch, Vol. VL p. 85. 

62. Ep, Ind., Vol. X, p. 143. 
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tion from Amaravati, mentions an individual belonging to a place 
called Virapura. I give below Liiders’ summary ; 

“Prakrt. Made by.the son of Dhamadeva (Dharma- 

deva), the Virapuraka (the inhabitant of Virapura); the gift of 
, . . female pupil (Atevasini) of Budharakhita (Buddha- 
rakshita). ” 

Tliis inscription, according to Kielhorn, is found on a sculpture 
work now placed in the British Museum. 

I think that the Viripara of tlie Pallava grant must be the same 
as Virapura of the Amaravati sculpture inscription. The reason 
is, that the Viripara of the Mayidavolu plates must be somewhere 
near Dhannakada, because it is the officer there that receives the 
command from the Yuvamaharaja to carry out the details regard¬ 
ing the gift. Secondly, the sculptor from Virapura mentioned in 
the Amaravati inscription very probably belonged to a place not 
far removed from Amaravati. 

This identification of Virapura with Viripara naturally leads to 
the conclusion that the village existed even before the days of the 
Pallava king Sivaskandavarman as judged by the age of the 
Amaravati inscriptions and sculptures. 

During my short stay at Dharanikota on 16th April 1933, I 
met the village headman and casually asked him if he knew of any 
village by name Virapura in the neighbourhood. To my surprise, 
he unhesitatingly pointed out to me a plot of land on the southern 
side of Dharanikota and assured me that there stood the ancient 
village of Virapura.*® I noted the plot from a distance and could see 
that it contained a mound of about 10 to 12 ft. high, almost in the 
centre. On the western side of it there is a big margo.sa tree and 
near by there are two temporary huts. If the headman’s informa¬ 
tion is correct, I may state that the old village of Virapura was 
situated on the southern side of Dharanikota and about a mile 
north-west of the famous Amaravati Stupa. If other evidence 
could be found to support this presumption, and the mound on the 
spot could be removed and excavations conducted, perhaps the 
remains of the old Virapura might be traced. 

If the location of Virapura is correct, then we may infer that 
the Yuvamaharaja who was a Hindu, appropriated the Buddhist 
lands n ^ a r Amaravati and gave them away to his Hindu subjects, 
a policy not uncommon at that time. 

63. His knowledge is based on the local tradition that there was a village 
by the same name. 





NOTE C.— Kdduvetti, 


The name * kadava ’ in relation to the Pallavas is interesting. 
‘ Kadavarkon ’ in reference to the Pallava king, is found in Sundara- 
murtti^s padigams^^ and also in the late work Periyapuraiiam.®^ The 
Gahga grants in general speak of the Pallava king as ‘Kadu- 
vetti The feudatories of the later Pallava kings assumed the 
title “ Kaduvettipperaraiyan ” and ‘ Kaduvetti Tamilappera- 
raiyan In the Vaikmithaperumal inscription of Nandivamian 
Pallava Malla, we have the statement that Hiranyavarman, the 
father of Pallava Malla, belonged to the family of the Kadava kings 
—Kadavesakula Hiranyavarma Mahai*aja ^’.67-a 

In the same inscription the young Pallava Malla, son of 
Hiranyavarman, is praised as one “ who was born to enhance the 
glory of the Kadava family”—^Kadaka(va)kulam sirakkattonriya 
satyan(vi)ta suputran,®® Again, in an inscription of Nrpatunga’s 
his queen is called Kadava Madeviyar.^^ 

It is probable that ‘ Kadavar ’ or ‘ Kaduvetti ’ was the name 
bestowed on the Pallava rulers, originally by the people of the 
Tamil land. The early Pallava kings of the Simhavisnu line, name¬ 
ly, Mahendravarman, Narasimhavarman I and Rajasimha, assumed 
innumerable birudas and inscribed them on the monuments which 
they built. But neither ‘ Kaduvetti/ ‘ Kadavan,’ ‘ Kadavarkon ’ nor 
their Sanskrit equivalents occur among these birudas. It is only 


64. Tiruttondattogai-'Kadavarkon KalalMngan.” 

65. Tirunavukkarahi Nayanar Puranam; Pusalar Nayanar Puranam. 

66. The Ganga king l§ri Purusa is said to have slain the valiant Kadu- 
velti of Kanci, captured the Pallava State umbrella and taken away from 
him the title Perumana^, which title was ever afterwards assumed by Ganga 
kings. 

67. Satyavedu Inscriptions of Aparajita—^31 & 32 of 1912. 

The Ajhapti in an inscription of Nandivarman of Tellaru is one Kadupatti 
Tamilapperaraiyan. Ulagalandaperumal inscription’ of Nandi published by 
Venkayya in the Madras Christian College Magazine, Vol. VIII). This feuda¬ 
tory and the Ajhapti of the Bahur plates of Nrpatunga who is again called 
‘ Videl vidugu kadupatti Tamilapperaraiyan ’ (Ep. Ind. VoL XVIII p. 11), may 
be one and the same individual, for Nrpatunga was the immediate successor 
of Nandi. 

67-a. 37 of 1888-S.I.I., Vol. IV, Text 1 A-2. 

68. S. I. I„ vol. IV, Text, Une D (1). 

69. 460 of 1905. 
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in the later Tamil inscriptions of the Pallavas that the name 
‘ Ka^uvetti ’ is applied to them. 

Further, the Tamil feudatories called themselves ‘Kaduvetti 
Tamilapperaraiyar‘ the Tamil Chiefs under the Ka^uvetti.’ 
Literary references to the Pallava Kings by the name Kaduvetti 
are also of a comparatively later date. We are, .therefore, justified 
in inferring that ‘ Kadavar ’ or its modified forms of epithet were 
not assumed by the Pallavas among their titles of greatness, but 
were bestowed on them by the Tamil feudatories and their Tamil 
subjects. 

The fact that the Pallavas were rulers over forest territories 
is sufficiently established by the direct evidence which we have 
in the Talagupda inscription of Kakusthavarman. We are told that 
Mayurasarman defeated the frontier-guards of the Pallavas and 
occupied the inaccessible forests stretching to the gates of Sri- 
parvatad^ 


70. See also K. V. S. Aiyar, Ancient Dekkan, pp. 15-16; Kp. Car. X. Intr. 
p. xx; and Mys. Gaz. n ii 561-2. 



CHAPTER li 

THE NORTHERN ELEMENT IN PALLAVA RULE. 

We have seen how insecure the foundation is for a theory of 
local origin of the Pallavas. Let us look more closely into the 
evidence bearing on their foreign affiliations. 

The mention of Parthivas in a Brahmi inscription, of which a 
fragment is available on a sandstone column in the Pahladpur 
village^ in the United Provinces, is of some significance in this 
connection. In editing the inscription, Fleet^ has made two obser¬ 
vations : namely, that it is an early record as judged by its charac¬ 
ters, and that it is possibly a record of the Pallavas in Northern 
India. Though the content of the record is not of much value to 
us,—for it only commemorates the fame of an otherwise unknown 
king,—^the two points observed by Fleet are of interest to us. 

Regarding the date of the inscription we may easily assign it 
to the first centuries of the Christian Era on the basis of its palaeo¬ 
graphy and the view that it belongs to the Pallavas depends upon 
the interpretation of Parthivanikapalah.” 

Fleet comments on this as follows : — 

This might be rendered by simply ‘ The protector of the 
armies of kings.’ But ‘ Parthiva ’ has so much the appearance 
of standing as a proper name here,^ that I think the correct 
translation is ‘ The protector of the army of the Parthivas.’ 
And, if Dr. Oldhausen’s derivation of tlie name Pallava, through 
the form Pahlava from Parthiva, i.e., Parthian, can be upheld, 
there will be no objection to considering that we have in this 
record a fuller and more complete Sanskritised form of the 
early name of this tribe.”"^ 


1. “Pahladpur is a village near the right bank of the Ganges, six miles 
East by South of Dhanapur, the chief town of the Mahaich Pargana in the 
Zamaniya Talisil or sub-division of Ghazipur District in the North-West 
Provinces.’^ Fleet. 

2. Gupta Inscriptions No. 57—p. 249. 

3. Fleet adds the following foot-note here;—“As a Hindu name, it 
denotes one of the families of the Kausika, descended through Visvaniitra 
from Kusika who was brought up among the Pahlavas(See Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol I, p. 351 ff.) 

4. Gupta Ins., p. 258. 
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Tliough it is true that Pahlava is the name of a tribe and 
‘ Pallava ’ that of a ruling family of kings, there is still no reason 
why a tribal name should not have turned itself into that of a dy¬ 
nasty in a foreign land—South India. Once this is admitted, then 
the Pahladpur inscription stands as a connecting link between the 
Parthians or Pahlavas of the North and the Pallavas of the South. 
The king whose fame is recorded in the inscription and who is 
called “ the protector of the army of the Parthivas ” may be con¬ 
sidered as a distant ancestor of the lungs of the ‘ Pallava ’ family of 
the South. This suggestion gains strength from the fact that 
Sisupala of this inscription is described as the fifth Lokapala 
“Pancamo Lokapalah an epithet constantly applied to the 
Pallava kings in their Sanskrit charters,® thus establishing the con¬ 
nection between ‘the protector of the Parthiva forces’ of the 
Pahladpur inscription and the Pallava kings of South India. 

Yet anodier link between the Pahlavas of the North and the 
‘ Pallavas ’ may be found in a legend which, according to Victor 
Goloubew takes its origin from Scythians and plays a prominent 
part in the lands penetrated by the Pallavas and their culture.® 

The connection among the Scythians, Sakas and the Pahlavas, 
who are mentioned together as foreign tribes, is a well-established 
fact. The Nagi legend of the Scythians which Goloubew has finely 
connected with other legends in Tamil literature in the Pallava 
Copper-plates and in the Cambodian annals, deserves attention 

here.*^ 

Having cited Herodotus as the first authority who speaks of 
the marriage of a prince with a Nagi, Goloubew speaks of the spread 
of the legend in the South of India and in the far Eastern kingdom 
of Kambhoja. 

The several T amil works mentioned by Goloubew wherein the 
legend of the Nagi is related may be arranged, chronologically as 
follows: — 

(a) The Perumpanarruppadai, 


5 "Lokapalanam pancamah”-Mangadur, Pikira and Uruvappalli grants; 
Indian Ant. Vol. V; Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 161; Ind. Airt. Vol. V p. 60. 

6. I have appended a translation of Goloubew’s article (m French) on 

the subject. Note—D. , , , ,. # 

7 In this connection, it is interesting to read of the connections of the 
Nagas with the Pallavas contained in Malli9ena’s Nagakumaracaritra. A 
summary of this work is given in Mysore Arch. Report 1924. 
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(c) 

&(d) 
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The Manimekalai. 

The Kalingattupparaiii. 

The Vikramasolan Ula. 
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The Periimban is one of the poems in a Sangam anthology, the 
Pattuppattu, and most probably dates from a time ante¬ 
rior to the commencement of Pallava rule in South India; 
and if that poem contained the Nagi legend in any form, 
the case for the foreign origin of the legend and for its 
migration with the Pallavas would lose all its force. But, 
in fact, it is not the poem, but its annotator Naccinark- 
kiniyar, a writer of the 14th century A.D. or thereabouts,, 
that gives the story of the liaison between a Cola prince of Naga- 
pattinam and a Nagl, and the birth of the Tiraiyan. The text of 
the poem merely says that the waves of the sea yielded the Tirai- 
yar. The Manimekalai might have been composed after the Pal¬ 
lavas caxne in, though it does not mention them; but even here, we 
find the liaison between a Cola Prince and Pilivalai mentioned, but 
with no reference whatever to the Pallavas; in fact, the child of 
this union is lost in a shipwreck and we hear no more of him. 
And the two later poems repeat this incident briefly. It is possi¬ 
ble, though this can hardly be proved in the present state of our 
knowledge, that an imported legend which came in first with the 
Pallavas, was adopted by the Cola line with some modification. 
The earliest direct reference to the Nagi in Pallava records, 
therefore, is that of the Velurpalaiyam plates, several centuries later 
than the beginning of PaUava rule in the South.® 

The possible comiection with the Pahlavas then, and thej 
vague indications arising from the spread of the Nagi legend,! 
form the only bits of evidence in support of the foreign origin of» 
the Pallavas. That the Amaravati inscription ignores this legend 
and adumbrates a new story in which an epic hero and a litter 
of sprouts (Pallava) play the most prominent part is only in 
keeping with the increasing tendency to find good pedigrees for 
all royal lines and to derive them from the Sun, Moon, Brahma 
or some great hero. The litter of sprouts is no doubt a conspicu¬ 
ous instance of euhemerism* But this form of the story had gain¬ 
ed currency before "the Vaikunthaperumal sculptures came into 
existence in the reign of Nandivarman II, and is portrayed in 
those sculptures. 


8. S. I. 1. Vol. II part 5 p. 508 verse 5. 



Now> having indicated the points which connect the ' Palla- 
vas ’ with the ‘ Pahlavas * of the North, let us observe the evi¬ 
dences which connect the ruling family of the Pallavas with the 
Deccan. Tliat the Pallavas were originally rulers of the Deccan 
before they ruled in the south and that they extended their sway 
over the Tamil land by a gradual process of conquest are indi¬ 
cated by more than one factor .- —Firstly, by their wars with their 
contemporary powers; secondly, by the provenance of their early 
copper-plates and thirdly, by the extent of their kingdom judged 
by the evidences contained in their copper plates and stone ins¬ 
criptions. 

The connections of the Pallava royal family with the Deccan 
are further proved by the matrimonial alliances of the kings and 
by the features of their early government and social institutions. 

The Wars of the Pallavas with their Contemporaries. 

The most formidable adversaries of the Pallavas in the Dec- 
can were the Calukyas. In a record of the Calukyas the Paila- 
vas are described as their ‘ natural enemies ’ (Pi’akrtyamitra) 
indicating thereby that the enmity between these two royal fami¬ 
lies was a long-standing one. 

The original cause of the strife seems to have been ‘‘The 
conquest of the South ''—a coveted object of both, and when the 
Pallavas succeeded in establishing their sway in the south and 
tried to retain their kingdom in the Deccan and extend their 
conquest in the south, they naturally invoked the jealousy of the 
Cajukyas. This conflict between, these two powerful foes result¬ 
ed in invasions and counter-invasions into the kingdoms of both.^ 

Besides the Calukyas, the other contemporary powers of the 
Deccan with whom the Pallavas came into conflict were the 
Kadambas, the Bastrakutas and the Eastern Calukyas. The 
quarrel between the ICadambas and the Pallavas began with 
Mayurasarman s dramatic departure from Kahci and seems to have 
continued till about the 8th century.^® The Pallava-Ra^traku^a 
relations from the time of Nandivarman Pallava Malla to the end 
of Nrpatungas reign was one of mixed war and peace. There 
was more than one Ras^rakuta invasion into the Pallava king-* 


9: A detailed account of these wars may be found in The Pallavas of 
Kdnd Gopalan; Studies in Pallava History —H. Heras, part II, 

10. Ep. Ind. VoL VIII—The Talagun^a inscription. 
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The animosity between the Eastern Calukyas and the 
Pallavas began probably with Kubja Viisnu Vardhana’s conquest 
of Vengi from the Pallavas. 

Up to the time of Nandivarman III of Tellaru the ambition 
of the Pallava rulers to hold sway over the Deccan persisted and 
we have indications in Pallava epigraphy and definite statements 
in Tamil literature that the Pallava kings tried to invade the 
northern regions as far as the old Calukyan capital Vatapi.^^ 

The Provenance of the Copper Plates, 

The early copper-plates of the Pallavas are written in the 
Prakrt dialects and also a few of them in the Sanskrit language. 
Almost all of them come from the districts north of the Tamil land. 
The Mayidavolu plates come from the Guntur District, the Hirahada- 
galli plates from the Bellary District, the British Museum plates of 
Queen Carudevi, the Pikira grant, the Uruvapalli plates and the 
Omgddu grants again come from the Guntur district. All of them 
refer to places to the north of the Tamil Land. 

The Extent of the Pallava Kingdom. 

As indicated by these various records of the Pallavas, the 
regions over which these kings ruled, before they established their 
rule over large tracts of the Tamil land in the South which was ruled 
over by the Colas, consisted of the southern half of the Telugu 
districts ruled over by the Andhras and also included a part of the 
Bellary District. Thus it is clear that the Pallava rulers pushed 
themselves into the south from the regions of the Deccan. 

Matrimonial Alliances of the Royal Family, 

Tradition asserts that the first king of the Calukyas married 
a Pallava princess.^^ In this connection, we have to refer to the 
suggestions of Dubreuil, which are by no means conclusive but 
are valuable. In his ‘ Pallavas’ he suggested the possibility of 
marriage connections having existed between the Andhras and the 
Pallavas, He writes : —‘ In fact, it is quite possible that the 
Pallava king had married the daughter of ‘ Sivaskanda Satakarni ’ 


11. Govinda IH is said to have invaded the Pallava kingdom twice. 

12. These refer to the verses in the Periyapuranam and in the contempor¬ 
ary work Nandikkalambakam which I shall have tlie occasion to discuss 
later. 

13. This is also recorded in a late Calukyan grant of the 11th century 
A.D.—R^astapun^i plates. 
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and that the ‘ Yuvamaharaja ’ of the Pallava dynasty received 
according to the custom of the Hindus, the name of the Andhra 
king who was his grandfather.’ Secondly, basing his argument on 
the resemblance of the names of Visnukundin king Vikramendra 
and Mahendravikrama, he postulated the marriage between the 
daughter of Vikramendra I and Simhavisnu whose son was 
also named after his maternal grandfather.^^ 

There is every reason to believe that the Salankayanas and 
the Pallavas were related to each other through marriages as a 
study of the charters belonging to the former dynasty will reveal.^® 
Apart from such suggestions, definite statements of marriages of 
the Pallava kings with the princesses of the Rastrakutas and the 
Kadambas are found in later Pallava copper-plates. I’his and the 
very names of queens, Carudevi, Rangapataka, Reva, Aggalanim- 
mati and Sankha, which are not indigenous names, lead us to 
conclude that the social relations of the Pallava royal family were 
chiefly with the dynasties of the Deccan. 

The earliest of the Pallava kings who is said to have given 
in marriage a princess to a prince of the Tamil land is Rajasimha. 
Dubreuil suggests that the Pandyan king Kbccadaiyan married 
the daughter of the Pallava king Rajasimha. This again, though 
based only on similarity of names, is not improbable^® 

The general features of early administration of the Pallavas 
and the social institutions again show the influence of the Deccan. 
This will be observed as we study the subject in detail in the chap¬ 
ters that follow. 


14. Pallava8--p, 35. 

15. Gopalan Pallavas of Kanciy p. 73 ft, 

16. Purbreiiil. Pallavas p. 68. 
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NOTE D :—The Legends of the Ndgt and the Apsarasf^ By 
‘ Victor Goloubew/ 

{Translated from Bulletin De VEcole Frangaise D^Extreme- 
Orient.[Vol 24, 1924--~p. 501 ff.) 

Among the popular traditions of Cambodge, one of the best 
known is that which traces the origins of the first royal dynasty 
to the marriage of an Indian Prince with a NagI 

According to the Cambodian Annals, one of the Kings of 
Indraprastha (Delhi), Prah Thon, is said to have become, at an al¬ 
ready remote epoch, sovereign of the Khmer country which was 
then called Kok Thlok. One evening he Was caught by the tide 
on a sand bank and v/as obliged to pass the night there. A young 
Nagi rose from the waves and came to meet him. Overcome by 
her marvellous beauty, the king united himself with her and it 
was thus that a powerful dynasty was founded which governed the 
country for a long time. 

According to M. Aymonier, the legendary couple stiU pre¬ 
sides in our days in certain Cambodian villages at the essential 
rite of lawful marriage. “ Wliile the parents of the young married 
pair pass round little metal discs in which burns the sacred fire of 
candles, the music invariably plays the antique national tune of 
the ‘ Divine Thong ’ and the ‘ Lady Nagi,’ that tune whose me¬ 
lancholy notes are listened to religiously, and rouse a tender feel¬ 
ing and emotion which often betrays itself by tears.”^'^ 

In an article which appeared in 1911, M.L. Finot has grouped 
together a certain number of epigraphic and literary data refer¬ 
ring to this legend.^® From these collections it is evident that the 
tale of the Nagi was very ancient in Indo-Cliina and it already 
appeared in the Chinese Texts of the sixth century relating to 
Funan. It is found again with the Tliai whose national hero, 
Phya Ruang, was the son of the Princess of the race of Nagas. 

Hardly had M. Finot’s notice been printed when M. G, 
Coedes called attention to the existence in South India of two 


17. Historie de Vancien Camhodge p. 11 

18, Sur Quelques iraditic 
Indo-China, 1911—p. 32. 

P.-4 
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inscriptions dating from the Pallavas and to several Tamil poems 
where the memory of a legend analogous to that of the Hindu 
Prince and the Serpent Princessi^ is incontestably reflected. 

The two epigraphical texts belong to the Eleventh Century.^® 
The first of these documents, a charter of Skanda Si§ya, assigns a 
Nagi as wife of the King Asvatthama, the son of Drona, whom the 
Pallavas venerated as one of their ancestors. As to the second, a 
charter of Nandivaraman III, there is mentioned among^ the Pal- 
lava Kings a legendary Virakurca who married a Princess of 
Ophidian Stock and obtained from her “the insignia of royalty.” 

Tlie literary sources quoted by M. Coedes are : —Manimekalai, 
of which we possess a French translation by IVI. Vinson, the Vik- 
ki-ama-C61an Ula, Kalingattuppurani and the Perumbanariup- 
padai. 

The first of these poems recounts the fabulous birth of a Pal- 
lava of Kafici, the son of a Nagi Pilivalai and a king of the dy¬ 
nasty of the Colas. The three others speak of a C6]a sovereign 
who penetrated into the world of Nagas by a cavern and became 
the son-in-law of a Serpent King by marrying a Nagi. Just as in 
Manimegalai, the infant bom of this king is a Pallava Prince. 
The four Tamil versions, although associated with the genealogi¬ 
cal history of the Colas, are thus closely bound up with the 
mythical origin of the Pallavas as the author of the article ob¬ 
serves. As to the parallelism between the Hindu and Khmer 
editions of the legend, it seems to us beyond doubt. 

“In the same way,” says M. Coedes, “as in Cambodia the 
Nagi Soma is really the foundress of a new race and gives it, in 
her quality of Vamsakari, her name of Soma VamSa; so also does 
the Indian Nagi, according to the charter of Nandivarman 
III, give the insignia of royalty to Virakurca and accord¬ 
ing to the Tamil Texts founds a new dynasty, that of Tondaiman 
or Pallavas.” To these points of resemblance yet another is add¬ 
ed. According to the charter of Skanda-Sisya, the Nagi marries 
Asvatthama, son of Drona. Now, this same personage, one of 
the Heroes of Mahabharata, is also mentioned in an inscription of 
Mi-son which alludes to the history of the conquering Indian 


19. Etudes cambodgiennes—The Legend of the Nagi—E F E O 1911 
pp. 391-93. 

20. I think that this date is wrong for the inscription of Nandivarman III, 
and very doubtful for the other, probably a copy—C.M. 
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the Serpent Queen.^^ In stating these numerous analogies, we 
can only agree with the opinion of M. Coedes who concludes his 
study in these terms : 

In whatever way we look at it, the Cambodian legend brings 
us back to the Court of the Pallavas. The fact is all the more 
worthy of attention because this legend is associated in Indo-China 
with the name of Kaundinya who is frequently called the founder 
of Cambodia.” 

It would be perhaps interesting for the knowledge of Khmer 
history to continue the reseai’ches so happily begun by M. Finot 
and Coedes and to see if it is possible to study at closer quarters 
the principal elements of this myth and to fix its origin either in 

India itself or elsewhere.^^ 

Hindu folklore is rich in tales where the Nagas take an import¬ 
ant place. Most of these traditions referring to local cults may 
have been born in a spontaneous fashion on the same sites which 
formed their historic background. There are few streams and 
ponds in India which do not evoke the memory of some spirit of 
Ophidian race, a being, now inauspicious and now propitious, and 
whom the villagers venerate as a “ genius loci Tliese beliefs 
testify to the mystical terror, a terror mingled with adoration and 
respect which the redoubtable hooded cobra inspires in the rural 
populace of the Indian Peninsula. However attractive their study 
may be for mythology, it does not enter into the programme of our 
researches. It is not the same, however, with regard to a group 
of legends which attributes a fabulous lineage to some historical 
kings of India. As a type of this kind of tradition, one might cite 
a genealogy of an illustrious Kashmirian dynasty whose first an¬ 
cestor is said to have been the Naga Km'kota.^-^ 

It is possible that the Naga Princes who reigned in the Dec- 
can and Central India at the time of the Guptas considered them- 

21. B E F E O., IV, 1904-p. 919. 

22. M. O. Jouveau-Dubreuil has sought to explain the myth by a his¬ 
torical fact, the marriage of a Pallava prince with the daughter of the Maha- 
ratlii chief 6iva~Skanda-Naga—Compare Ancient History of the Deccan 
(1920) p. 55 fT. We do not think that the arguments adduced by this author 
are decisive. The fact that the spouse of the Nagi is called Asvatthaman or 
Virakurca, Kokkilli or even Pilivalai in different accounts indicates clearly, 
in our opinion, that we have to do with a legendary tradition. 

23. J. Ph. Vogel, Serpent-worship in Ancient and Modem India. Extr. 
Vol. 11, Acta Orientalia, Leide, p. 300 ff. The descendant of Naga Karkota, 
tlie king Lalitaditya, the builder of the celebrated temple of Martan^S. 
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selves tlie descendants of Ophiomorphic spirits. Again, to this 
very day, most of the Gonds' chiefs ascribe analogous origin to 
themselves and there exist even to the present day traces of the 
Naga Vamsa in the punjab.^^ 

One might ask oneself; “ Is there not ground for recognising 
in these fantastic genealogies the memory of a very ancient tote- 
mie organisation whose origins in certain cases are not necessarily 
Indian ?’^ What is certain is the fact that there existed formerly 
in Persia, in Asia Minor and in Southern Russia no less than in 
the Himalayan regions and to the north of the latter, reigning 
families descended from the serpents. All these myths show in¬ 
contestable analogies to the Pallava legends and those of Cam¬ 
bodia ; but with one single exception, the resemblance is not 
accentuated to such a degree that one could establish a close con¬ 
nection between the different traditions. A legend to which we 
shall presently allude offers, on the other hand, so many parallels 
with the Khmer and Tamil versions that in our opinion it forces 
us to seek a connection. It is told by Herodotus in the Fourth 
Book of his history which refers to the origin of the Scythians. 
Here is the Text: 

‘‘ It was from the Isle of Erythie that Heracles set out 
to reach the country nowadays called Scythia. The Greeks 
add that, overtaken on his way by winter and by ice, he fell 
asleep wrapped in his lipn^s skin and that during his slumber 
the mares of his chariot which he had allowed to graze freely 
disappeared by a Divine permission. 

“ On awakening Heracles began to search for them and 
going through all the country, at last reached Hylee where, 
in a cavern, he met a woman named Echidna, a kind of mons¬ 
ter who half belonged to the human species. The upper part 
of her body above the waist was that of a woman and the 
lower part that of a serpent. Heracles, after his fii'st mo¬ 
ments of surprise, asked her if she had not seen his strayed 
mares. Echidna replied that she had them in her power but 
would only give them back to him if he dwelt with her. 
Heracles consented ; however, she deferred as long as possi¬ 
ble giving the mares to him, so that she may enjoy his com¬ 
pany the longer. At last, Heracles being absolutely deter- 


24. A. Barth. The Religions of India. 

25. Les Antiquites de la Rtissie meridionale 1892—p. 161. 
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mined on leaving, she gave him back the mares and said to 
him. “ It is I who kept your mares which chance had led 
hitlier. You have paid me the price of this service. I shall 
give birth to three children of whom you are the father. Tell 
me now what I ought to do with them. When they have 
grown big, ought I to settle them in this country in which 
I live and of which I am the sovereign, or would you like me 
to send them to you?” Heracles replied, “When these 
children shall have'attained the age of manhood, you must 
do, if you wish to believe me, what I am going to tell you. 
Give them this bow; that one among them who is able to 
bend it as I do now and to gird himself with thi.s baldric as 
I do, make him master of the ierritory which you possess and 
let him dwell there. Those who cannot carry out these two 
things as I ordain, make them leave the coimtry; so acting, 
you will obey me and you will only have to commend your¬ 


self.” 


Herodotus then recounts how Echidna proceeded to carry out 
" the test of the bow when her children had reached the age of 
manhood, and how the victor Scythe, became master of the terri¬ 
tory which- his mother ruled aiid the eponymous ancestor of the 
nation. ^ 

It is. easy to g^asp the elements which allow us to establish 
close connections between the Scythio4Iellenic tradition on the 
one hand and the legends of South India and Cambodia on the 
other. In Herodotus’s account there are: • (1) the union of a 
‘ mythical hero with a woman serpent; (2) the transmission of the 
kingdom from the mother to the son, by matriarchy and immediately 
afterwards of the establishment' of a dynasty where power trans¬ 
mits itself‘from king" to king'by male descent; (3) a huge bow 
whose manipulation, just as .in the legend of Kaundinya, testifies 
to the supernatural strength of the drawer of the bow and assures 
' him powers of sovereignty. 

Let us add tliat in three of the four Tamil versions as in 
Herodotus’s account, the hero of the legend meets the Nagi in a 
subterranean cave and not on the sand as is the case in the 
Cambodian version. It would almost seem in consequence that 
in the traditions of Southern India the subterranean character of the 
serpent fairy so precisely defined among the Sc 3 rthians is more 
apparent than in the myths of Cambodia where the Nagi is rather 
a water divinity. 
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On the other hand, in the Indian texts noticed by M. Coed^s 
no mention whatsoever is found of the bow which plays such an 
important part as well in the History of Heracles and Echidna as 
in that of the Khmerian ancestral pair. Nevertheless, perhaps the 
gap is only apparent. 

In fact, the charter of Nandivarman III tells us that the King 
Virakurca, ancestor of the Pallavas, had obtained from his Naga 
wife the insignia of royalty. What were those insignia? A Pallava 
text published by Hultzsch contains a passage which will perhaps 
aid us in elucidating the question. “ To the end of his days the 
favourite ornament of this glorious king Nandivarman was the bow 
of victory which adorned his hwd. ” Moreover, the allusions to 
the science of archery are very frequent among the Pallavas. Raja- 
simha prides himself on being a prodigious archer (“ Citra 
Karznuka ) an incompai’able archer. And again, in the same 
text, a bow is mentioned which spreads panic among the enemies.'^® 
We could multiply the examples but those we have cited adequately 
prove in what honour the Pallavas held the redoubtable weapon of 
their ancient ancestor, Drona. 29 The result of our exposition is 
that there exist indisputable analogies between the legends which 
we have been dealing with, analogies which are far from seeming 
accidental and which there is perhaps a ground for explaining by 
common origins. 

The Black Sea and the Mediterranean are separated from 
South India by the sands of Ariana, the Himalayan phain and 
the plains of the Indus. One feels at first a certain hesitation in 
admitting ties of relationship between the traditions so far separat¬ 
ed from one another from the geographical point of view. But 
this feeling is very quickly overcome by considerations of a 
historical character. One knows the variety of foreign races which 
have spread themselves over the surface of the Indian Peninsula and 
the considerable part which the Sakas and Scythians played in 
this immigration. 

Might it be the result of one of the,se Scythian inva.sions or 
infiltrations that the legend of the serpent-queen penetrated into 
the folklore of the countries occupied by the Pallavas? One can 


26. Hultzsch—S.I.I. Vol. 11, Pt. Ill No. 74, p. 371. 

27. Hultzsch—S.I.I. Vol. I, pp, 14, 21, 

28. Ibid., page 19. 

29. H. Dufour, le Bayon d’Angor Thom. Gal. -Intr. pi. 36, 39 & 117. 
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divine the problem and the importance which its solution would 
have for the historiographers of Cambodia, but as long as light 
has not been cast on the origin of the Pallavas and of their im¬ 
mediate predecessors, there is little hope of arriving at definite 
results. 

All that one can say, in the actual state of our knowledge, 
about this essentially war-like and conquering dynasty is that it 
does not seem to be of indigenous stock. If the linguistic likeness 
between Pallava and Pahlava = Parthava (:::= Parthe), formerly 
suggested by Wilson is no longer in favour with contemporary 
savants, it is no less true that a certain number of points remains 
to be elucidated whose study may well strengthen the bonds between 
the Scythian world and one of the more powerful princely families 
of Southern India. 

For those who take up the researches sketched out in this 
article, it will be important to fix the ethnological source of the 
legend recounted by Herodotus. The account of this historian of 
the origin of the Scythians bears “ the visible imprint of the 
imagination of the Greeks There is also another version of the 
myth which has been transmitted to us by Diodorus of Sicily in 
which Jupiter, the Papaeus of the Scj^iihians, has been substituted 
for Heracles as the husband of Echidna. 


30, M. Dubreuil has again taken up in Ancient Hvitory of the Deccan, 
the study of this question to which he devoted some instructive pages in his 
work on the Pallavas, But the Pallava mystery is still far from being cleared 
up. 

31, Thus the well-known inscription of Girnar attests the presence of a 
minister belonging to the family of the Pallavas at the Court of the Satraps 
who reigned at Aparanta. One might also notice in this sequence of ideas 
the Iranian influences in the art of Amaravati and that of Mavali- 
puram which the historians of Art and of Archaeology, with the exception 
of J, Fergusson, have hitherto neglected too much. 

32. Les Antiquites de la Russie meridionale —^p. 161. 

33. Ibid. —^p. 162—Perhaps, a parallel may be established between the 
Papaeus the name given by the Scythians to Zeus and the word “Bappa” of 
the Pallavas, which appears to be equally a term of veneration. A Bappa Deva 
is said to have married according to Dubreuil, a princess of Naga stock. The 
author takes this to be an instance of a historical personage. We should 
rather see here a king assimilated with a legendary ancestor, the latter being 
in a way the Pallava counterpart of Heracles and of Jupiter in so far as he 
is the husband of a serpent-queen. On the identity of Jupiter and Papaeus 
see Les Antiquites, and Iranians and Greeks in Southern Russia —Oxford 
1924, p. 107. 
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Most happily the customs and religious ideas of Sc 3 rthic- 
Sarmatians are sufficiently known for one to be able to recognise 
under the Hellenic disguise the original physiognomy of the tradi¬ 
tion related by Herodotus. There is hardly any need to insist on 
the fact that the bow is the Scythian weapon par excellence. The 
Scythians were archers as clever as they were redoubtable and it 
was one of them, Teutares, who is said to have taught Heracles 
how to use the Meotian Bow. On the reverse of certain Saka coins 
one finds this weapon in the form of an emblem, sometimes as¬ 
sociated with a disc or a vajra. 

It is equally established that the Matrvamsa was still in force 
with the people of Meotia and of Asia Minor at a period relatively 
recent in ancient History. Finally, the recent works of 
Rostovtzeff have shown the importance of the place held by the 
great Goddess with human face and serpent body in the religious 
practices of the Scythians. 

The images of the latter are not rare. They present this 
peculiarity—that the tail of the reptile Goddess is divided into 
two or more parts, each terminating in a straight serpent s head. 
We have found a representation connected with this type, on a piece 
of sculpture at Mathura and we gladly find in it a proof that the 
Sakas of India, although strongly Hinduised, had not completely 
forgotten their ancient tutelary deity. 

In Greek mythology. Echidna, daughter of Tartare and of the 
Earth, habitually appears under the a.spect of a terrifying being 
which lures men into its subterranean dwelling and gorges itself 
with their flesh. United to Typhon, God of the tempests, she gives 
birth, to the Hydra of Lerane, to the Chimere,4o the Sphinx, to the 
Nemean Lion and to yet other monsters. It is without doubt 
imder the influence of Scythian beliefs that she wears in 
Herodotus’s account, an almost human appearance and that she be¬ 
comes after the fashion of the Indian tmd Khmerian Nagis, the 
venerated ancestress of a whole people. It seems probable tliat 
the Tiamp of this monster has replaced that of a Scythian Divinity. 

Already in the 16th century, Rabelais had suspected connec¬ 
tions between the legend of Echidna and that of Melusine as it 
was told in 1387 by John of Arras. If this opinion is correct—and 
for the moment there is no reason to reject it—we may perhaps 
be led one day or other to prov«s».the eomiectiofis of the legendary 


34. For example the Gunercratoumenes- of Pomponius M61a (1.116). 
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parentage of tlie first royal couple of Cambodia and of an illustrious 
family of Poitou, the princes of Lusignan.^s 

A Sanskrit inscription of Amaravati published by Hultzsch 
introduces into the mythical genealogy of the Pallavas, elements 
which do not at all accord with the legend of the Nagi. 

According to this text, Asvatthaman, son of Dr5na, married 
not a serpent-queen, but one of the Apsarases. Here again, is a sum¬ 
mary of the myth: By the favour of Siva, there was born to 

Drona a most splendid son named Aivatthaman. He became a Rsi 
or a hermit. One day the Apsaras Madani surrounded by other 
celestial maidens, approached the hermitage where the son of 
Drona was living in the strictest observance of ascetic rules. The 
saint noticed her at the edge of a lake, ^seated in the shade of an 
Asoka tree, and looking with languor at the amorous couples of 
swans which were sporting under the tangled leaves of 
the lotus. The virgin saw it too and immediately seized with a 
passion for him, she became his beloved—and the son born to them 
received the name ‘ Pallava 

We leave, for the moment at least, the study at close quarters 
of this second family tradition of the Pallavas, which seems to us 
moreover of literary origin and of relatively recent formation. On 
the other hand, we must notice at once the connections which we 
think we have recognised between the history of Asvatthaman and 
Madani and an old Cambodian legend embodied in the inscription 
of Baksei Camkroh. (A.D. 947) 

Verse XII of this text reads in fact thus: ‘‘ I revere greatly 

Mera, the most glorious of Apsarases whom Hara (Siva), guru of the 
three worlds, desirous of a perfect creation in the interest of his 
three eyes, gave for a wife to the great Rsi Kambu ”, The affinities 
between the two traditions are evident. On both sides we have a 
Mahar:«i who marries an Apsaras and whose descendants govern 
the country. Kambu Svayambhuva, one knows, is the supposed 
ancestor of Khmer kings as Kaundinya is of their ancient suzerains 
the kings of Funan. 


35. See the article by Jules Baudot in Melusine .—^XI (1912) p. 162. We 
may recall on this subject that a branch of the Lusignan reigned in XIV cen¬ 
tury in Asia Minor (Little Armenia), that is to say, in the regions which one 
might almost call the fatherland of Echidna. It is possible that this circum¬ 
stance exercises a certain influence on the work of John of Arras. 

36. Translated by Coedes and published in J.A., May-June: Page 497 et 
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M. Finot has drawn attention to the fact that the history of 
Kambu and of the Apsaras Mera, apart from the unique document 
which mentions it with precision, has survived, in Cambodia only 
in ethnical or geographical names such Kambuja, Kambuvamsa, 
Kambudesa, Kambupuri. He supposes as a result that the 
Cambodian kings sacrificed them genealogical tradition to that of 
Fiman or rather that they only preserved it as a title of household 
remembrance, while adopting as the root of their dynasty the 
foundress of the Somavamsa, that is to say, the Nagi. 

However it may be, the connection suggested by us does not 
in the least weaken this opinion, In attributing to the history of 
Kambu and of Mera an Indian origin and in tracing it to the 
genealogical myths of the Pallavas, we think indeed that we have 
furnished a new argument for the thesis of M. Finot, which tends 
to recognise a near blood-relationship between the two great 
reigning families of ancient Cambodia. 




37. In B C A C 1911, p. 34. 
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CHAPTER m 

ADMINISTRATION. 

I. Political Division. 

For purposes of administration the Pallava kingdom was 
divided into different units. The early Pallava Copper-plates 
speak of the larger divisions of the political units as the ‘ V4aya ’ 
and the ‘ Ra§tra ’. The Hirahadagalli plates^ mention the head of 
the Visaya and the officer of the Ra.stra, Rastrika. Since the 
Visaya is mentioned first and then the Rastrika it may be inferred 
that in these parts of the Pallava kingdom the Visaya was the 
larger unit and the Ra§tra the smaller unit. We have an example 
of this in the case of political divisions maintained imder the 
Kalacuris and the early Calukyas who preceded the Rastrskufas 
in northern Mahara^tra. ^ 

The names of specific Ra.stras are mentioned in the Pallava 
grants. The Uruvappalli plates speak of Munda Rastra, the Pikira 
grant also mentions Mupda Rastra, the Mangadur grant 
specifies Vengo Rastra and the Omgodu grants relate to 
Karma Rastra. In all these the Rastra is mentioned first 
and immediately follows the mention of the Grama to 
which the grant refers. There is no question that in the 
early charters of the Pallavas the Grama indicates a political unit 
administered by officers placed under the control of the Central 
Government. 

In the Tamil land over which the Pallavas ruled the names of 
political units are as follows:—Kottam, Nadu, and the tir or the 
village. We also come across names of Visayas and Rastras in the 
bi-linguistic charters of the Pallavas from the time of Parame:§vara- 
varman 1. It is interesting to find that in Tondaimandalam the 
political division into various Kottams which existed in the land 
prior to the Pallavas was maintained even after they came to rule 
the kingdom. 

II Central Government. 

Hereditary Kingship. 

At the head of the Central Government was the king. The 
Pallava kingship in its early days was In a sense hereditary, be- 

1. Ep. Ind. Vol. I Page 5. 

2. Vadner Inscription of Buddharaja. Ep. Ind. Xn p. 34 1. 18. 
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cause only a legitimate male member of the family succeeded to 
the throne, but it is difficult to say until we come to the time of 
Simhavi§nu whether the descent can be traced from, father to son 
and whether the rule of primo-geniture was maintained. It may 
again be repeated that this uncertainty is due to the fact that the 
early chronology of this dynasty is unsettled, and in a few cases 
we do not know definitely whether the son or the brother or the 
cousin succeeded to the throne after a. particular king. ^ 

For example, it is difficult to say definitely who the Pallava 
kings were who ruled between Simhavarman II and Simhavisnu. 
Again, the Yuvamaharaja Visnugopa, for some unknown reason, 
does not seem to have ruled the Pallava kingdom. Further, in the 
Kasakudi plates it is stated that Bhlmavarman, brother of 
Simhavisnu, occupied the Pallava throne for some time before 
Mahendravarman 1. 

But when we come to Mahcmdravarman and his successors, we 
are almost sure that the son always succeeded the father. It is only 
after the death of Paramesvaravarman II that the succession passes 
to a collateral branch. On the whole we may say that in general 
the Pallava kingship was hereditary. 

Election, 

After the death of Paramei&varavarman II, when the Pallava 
kingdom was subject to an anarchy, the subjects of the Pallava 
kingdom chose to elect a king. The details of this election are 
contained in the important constitutional document of the 
Vaikuntliaperumal temple.^ This shows that under the Pallavas 
election of a king by the subjects under extraordinary conditions 
was not unknown. Here we have not only an instance where the 
important groups of the realm took part but also an example of 
the political responsibility of the people as a whole. 

Divine Origin, 

In early Pallava charters we do not find specific references to 
the divine origin of their king. However, we notice that from the 
time of Pallava Malla the idea of the divine origin of the Pallava 
family was elaborately related in the copper-plates. The descent 


3. Gopalan—op. cit.—pp. 50 et seq. 

4. S.I.I. Vol. IV. The details of this election represented by the sculp¬ 
tures are discussed in my forthcoming monograph —** The Historical sculptures 
of the Vaikunthaperumal Temple,” 
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of the Pallava line of rulers is traced from Brahma But we 
know that the basis of this is purely legendary. Though the divine 
oiigin of the oynasty was maintained in its later charteis in theory, 
we have no definite proofs to show that this modified the status 
of the king in practice. 

Imperial Titles, 

Dharmarnaharajadhiraja, Maharajadhiraja, Dharmamaharaja and 
Maharaja were some of the Imperial titles borne by the Pallava 
Kings of the Prakrt, Sanskrit and later charters up to the time 
of the successors of Pallava Malla, ® Their imperial nature was also 
indicated by the way they were introduced in their early chai’ters. 

^ivaskandavarman of the Hirahadagalli plates is introduced as 
Aggittdmavajapeyassamedhayaji —the performer of agnistoma, 
Vajapeya^ and asvamedha sacrifices. In the Cendalur plates the 
Pallavas in general are spoken of as having performed Asvamedha 
yaga. 

Ahhisekan^ma 

The practice of conferring a new name on the king at the time 
of the coronation—Abhi^ekanama—^seems to have been prevalent 
among the Pallava rulers, Rajasimha had the Ablii§ekanama 
Narasimhavarman (II), and we have a definite instance of this 
practice in the case of Paramesvara alias Pallava Malla. When he 
was elected to the throne his subjects, officers and feudatories con¬ 
ferred on him the name Nandivarman ; —Nandivarmanenru 
abhisekam ^eydu 

It is interesting to find that this practice of conferring an 
Abhi^kanania was also prevalent in Campa. Prasastadharma, son 


5. Kasakudi plates. This point is also clearly indicated by the Vai- 
kunthaperiunsd sculptures. 

6. The Hh’ahadagalli plates Ep. Ind. Vol. I and for the Imperial Titles 
of Pallava Malla, see Kasakudi plates. The successors of^ Pallava Malla 
were constantly referred to as Pottai'aiyar in the stone inscriptions. Elabo¬ 
rate descriptions of tlie Pallava kings which we find in the early charters are 
missing in the later ones. 

7. It is believed that one becomes an emperor (Sararat) by the perform¬ 
ance of the Vajapeya sacrifice. The superiority of Vajapeya to tlie Rajasuya 
is attested by the law giver Katyayana (XV. I, 1-2). Vajapeya is regai‘ded 
not as a political ceremony as the Rajasuya is. According to the Taittiriya 
Sanihita and Taittriya Brahmana, the Vajapeya is the ceremony of the conse¬ 
cration of a king to the Imperial position. 

8. S.I.I. Vol, IV. Vaikunthaperumal Inscription. 
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of Rudravarman was given the name Sambhuvarman at the time 
of his coronation.^ We have also other instances of this prac¬ 
tice in Campa as in the case of Prakasadharma who was conferred 
the title Srivikrantavarman.^® 

Birudas 

Apart from these Imperial titles and Abhisekanamas, the Palla- 
va kings assnmed several birudas. The greatest of the kings 
Mahendravarman I started the practice of inscribing these birudas 
on the monuments which he dedicated to his favourite gods. Ex¬ 
amples of these are found in the Trichinopoly cave and also in the 
Pallavaram cave temple.^^ These are written in bold and attractive 
characters of the period and adorn the monument on which they 
are inscribed. 

The successors of Mahendravarman I, Narasimhavarman I and 
Rajasimha followed this practice of inscribing the surnames on the 
sacred monuments. These birudas to a certain extent exaggerate 
the qualities of the kings, but they throw much welcome light on 
the personal tastes and qualities of the respective kings. 

Physical Charm of the Kings, 

Besides the surnames and other descriptions which reveal the 
personal charm of the kings in general we have actual portrait 
statues of many Pallava kings from which we can study their 
physical build and their appearance. Tlie portrait statues of 
Simhavisnu and Mahendravarman in the Varaha cave at Mamalla- 
puram make us infer that the Pallava kings were tall, well-built 
and possessed all the dignified marks of royalty. ^ 

Learning and Culture, 

The Pallava kings were well learned and highly cultured. For 
example we have in Mahendravarman I an author of Sanskrit 


9. Sanskrit inscriptions of Champa No. 7-Majumdar, Ancient History 
%j Champa, 

10. Ibid No. 12. 

11. A facsimile of the Trichinopoly birudas of Mahendravarman is pub¬ 
lished by Dubreuil in his Pallava Antiquities. 

12. In the Kailasanatha temple we find everywhere inscribed the birudas 
of Rajasimha. 

13. References may be made to the following publications containing 
photographs of portrait statues of Pallava kings. Aravamudan—Portrait 
statues, Gopalan Pallavas of Kdncl Father Heras on this subject in Acta 
Orientalia 1934. (Also Plate II, fig. 3 at end.) 
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plays, a great musician and an all round royal artist. Rajasimha 
and Pallava Malla again are described as kings well-versed in all 
the Sastras and philosophical works. 

Religious Qualities. 

‘ Almost every one of the Pallava kings was of a religious 
temperament. They were usually tolerant towards their subjects 
and stppd as defender^^^ and protectors of the different faiths that 
prevailed in the ^ngdom,*^^ They not only installed Gods in beauti¬ 
ful temples but elaborately endowed them for the purposes of ^ 
regular worship. If we find that any Pallava king was personally^/s^ 
responsible for religious persecution it was only exceptional. 

The emblem of the Pallavas and its significance. 

As the Fish was to the Pandyas; the Tiger to the Cdlas ; the 
Bow to the Ceras; and the Boar to the Calukyas; so the Bull was 
to the Pallavas, an emblem, symbolising first the religion of the 
State and secondly the patience and assiduity necessary for the 
achievement of greatness. The recumbent Bull, generally facing 
the proper right, sometimes the left, flanked on either side by two 
tall lamps—the symbols of light and truth, adorned the seals of 
the Pallavas---along with other significant devices, among which 
was the figure of Laksmi, the Goddess of prosperity. With the 
exception of a few copper plate grants, the rest have the bull on 
their seals. The animal on the seal of the Uruvappalli grant is 
unmistakably a lion; and so also that on the Pikira copper-plate 
seal. 

Since some of these seals have the Lion, it has led some 
scholars to suppose that the lion was the Pallava emblem; others 
have suggested that the emblem of the early Pallavas was the lion 
while that of the later Pallavas was the bull. A classification of 
the seals of the Pallava copper-plates leads to an interesting result. 
Those copper-plates of which the seals either bear the lion (like 
the Uruvappalli and the Pikira) or have devices difficult to decipher 
owing to their wear, are all issued from victorious camps (Vijaya- 
skandhavarat). These grants were the immediate sequel of vic¬ 
tories won on the field. It seems possible that a separate emblem 


14. See the descriptions of Rajasimha in the Kailasanatha inscriptions. 
S-X.I. Vol. I Here he is called one who has a good knowledge of the ^aiva 
Siddhanta, We have a complete description of the literaiy talents of Pallava 
Malla in the Kasakudi plates. S.I.I, Vo. .11 part 3 p. 357. 

15. This is particularly in reference to the faiths of Hinduism. The later 
Pallava Kings were not well disposed to the Buddhists and Jains. 
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was adopted to mark the seals of grants issued to commemorate 
victories from those of a more normal character. If that was so, 
nothing could have been more fitting than the choice of a lion to 
adorn the seals of these grants, for the lion signifies fierce energy 
and undaunted courage which are the very qualities necessary for 
success in war. 

Another suggestion that offers itself is this. The lion was the 
Andhra emblem and their successors, the Pallavas, might have 
retained it, at least in the locality where it was familiar to the 
people. But against this view must be noted the fact that the 
bull is figured on the seal of the British Museum plates of 
Carudevi. Apart from the representations on the seals, we have 
direct epigraphical references to show that the bull was the emblem 
of the Pallavas at least of the Simhavisnu line. The inscriptions 
on the fifth niche inside the enclosure of the Rajasimhe.svara shrine 
in the Kailasanatha temple speak of the Pallava king Rajasimha 
as “ Sri Vrsabha darpah ”—“ He who boasts of the Bull ”—^and 
“ R.?abha lanchanah ”—“ He whose sign is a bull ”. Rangapataka, 
Rajasimha’s queen, is known from her own inscriptions in the 
same temple, to be the queen of the Supreme Lord whose sign was 
the bull. From the Vaikupthaperumal inscriptions we learn, that 
the “Vrsabha lanchana” was one of the insignia of royalty, and 
the Kai^kudi plates of the same king, Nandivarman II, describe 
his predecessor Parame.svaravarman I as “ Vr§ankah ”—one whose 
emblem was the bull; and Nandivarman himself as “ Sakvara- 
ketanah ” (one who had a Bull-flag). A few contemporary liter¬ 
ary references also describe the bull as the Pallava emblem. In 
Nandikkalamhagam we have the line “ Vidai man pori olai ” ; and 
Tirumangai sings of the “triumphant bull banner and the spear 
weapon being raised in front of the Pallava King”—“Vidai ver 
kodi verpadai mun uyartta Sir Walter Elliot attributes to the 
Pallavas a number of coins which have on them representations 
of the bull. 

Doubtless, the bull, the symbol of the Pallavas, significantly 
portrayed the prevailing religion of the state. The bull was a 
favourite of Siva, as his vehicle and as his usher, and the fact that 
the Pallavas throughout their rule used “ l^sabha lanchana ” as 
one of the insignia of royalty irrespective of the personal faith of 
the individual king, indicates that the state religion was nothing 

16. Text—verse 11. 

17. “ Periya Tirumoli” ii—9- 

18. Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India —^Nos. 31 to 38, 56 & 57, 
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Ijut^ SaiVisw. This^fact gains further strertgth-.when we hotice on 
some of the seals—those of K.uram .and Ka^^udi plates—the bull 
being, surmounted by'the liiiga. . 

In'-the light of alj this, the gffeat significance of the bull-emblem 
s of the.Pdllavas bebonies evident. The significance is greater in the 
light of tha "Khatvanga^/^ 

The Khutvanga of the Pallavas. 

The Khatvangg. is a club or staff with a skull on the top and is 
a weapon of Siva. And as a consequence Siva is known as 
Khatvangin, Khatvangadhara and Khatvangabhrt. Ascetics of the 
Saiva sect sometimes had among their possessions the Khatvanga. 
The Khatvanga was. adopted by the immediate successors of 
Simhavisnu, the staunch supporters of Saivism in South India, as 
a symbol of their faith. 

The Kasakudi plates of Nandivarman Pallava Malla describe 
Paramesvaravarman I as Khatvangaketuh, that is, one on whose 
bamier was the Khatvanga The Vaikunthaperumal inscriptions 
of the same king relate that he (Nandivarman) at his coronation 
was invested with the insignia of the Pallava kings and among 
those was the Khatvanga. We also learn from the Kendur plates 
that the powerful adversary of Nandivarman, the Calukyan king 
Vikramaditya II, who led an invasion into the Pallava kingdom, 
seized, among other precious spoils of war, the two war instru¬ 
ments of the Pallavas—^Katumukhavaditra and Samudraghosa and 
also the Khatvangadhvaja. 

It is natural for us to expect to find a sculptural representa¬ 
tion of the Kliatvanga on the wall of the Vaikunthaperumal temple, 
since one of the labels below a panel informs us that the young Pal¬ 
lava king was invested with all insignia of Pallava royalty, among 
which the Khatvanga is specifically mentioned. Unfortunately, the 
“ Pallava sculptors have not filled in all the details contained in the 
inscription and therefore we do not see the staff there. However, 
in V, the Kailasanatha temple, that veritable storehouse of Saiva 
iconography, there is a representation of a 6iva gana bearing a 
,■ Khatvanga. Shrine No. 2 on the northern corridor of this temple 
contains a panel where Siva and Parvati are seated on the top 
with a worshipper below. 


19. Mdlati Madhava —5; 4, 23. 

20. Vol. 11, part iii, verse 25, p. 357. 

21. Vol. rV, No. 135, J. 2. 

22. Ep. Ind. Vol. IX, p. 203, 11 33-6. 



There are two ganas at the feet of Siva, one above the other. 
The lower one holds a staff at the top of which we see a skull fc-ced 
and sheltered by the hood of a line serpent entwining the staff. 
Mr. Alexander Rea described the panel thus ^Siva and 
Parvati seated by the side of a pillar. Three figures—one a 
devotee and the others, two Gandharvas—kneel under; one of the 
latter has a serpent and the other a bow The plate produced by 
the author to illustrate his description is by no means complete. 
The sculpture under reference appeax’s to have been badly touched 
up and white-washed as a result of which the skull over the staff 
is not distinctly visible in a photograph. But an examination of 
the same on the spot will satisfy anybody regarding the accuracy 
of our identification. A sketch of this Khatvanga when compared 
with those given in Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s Elements of Hindu 
Iconography’' strengthens our point. While describing the 
weapons of Siva, Mr. Gopinatha Rao makes the following state¬ 
ment ^4;—“ The Khatvanga is a curious sort of club, made up of 
the bone of the forearm or the leg to the end of which a human 
skull is attached through its foramen. Prom this description it 
must be clear that this peculiar weapon comes from very remote 
antiquity. In the ornate style of the later Calukyas and Hoysalas, 
the osseous shaft of this old weapon is dispensed with and a well- 
turned wooden handle is substituted in its place. ” The Kailasa- 
natha temple sculpture of the Khatvanga is in fact depicted in 
relation to Siva as his weapon, and we can safely assume that the 
conception of the same staff used by the Pallava kings was not very 
different from this contemporary representation. 

The valuable and celebrated stanzas of Tirumangaimannan on 
the Paramesvara Vinnagar, i.e., the Vaikunthaperumal temple, 
contain references to the Rsabha lahchana, i.e., Vidai vel 
kodi—the victorious bull banner and to the war instruments of 
the Pallava already mentioned. It appears at first sight that the 
Khatv^ga is excluded from the list of important Pallava emblems 
mentioned therein. But a careful reading of the verses shows that 
the illustrious poet has not failed to make a note of it. In verse 
six we have the lines: ‘‘Pambudaippallavar kon paninda para¬ 
mesvara Viroagaramaduve ”, i.e., the Visnu temple where wor¬ 
shipped the Pallava king, the possessor of a serpent. In the light 
of our description of the Khatvanga found in the Kailasanatha 
temple, this reference in the verse to a serpent cannot be consider- 

23. Pallava Architecture—p. 33, Shrine No. 34, Plate No. XXXDC, fig. XV. 

24. Hindu Iconography^ Vol. I, part I, p. 7. 
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ed to indicate anything-&ut the sfei*pent'w^ich must have ^entwined 
the Khatvanga of the Paltavas. ^ • 



The Royal Seal. . \ ^ \ \\ 

We have seen that the insignia of the, Pallava^ royalty was the 
bull; the same anirnal it may be inferred as^ markHn their 

royal seals,v\This'is\clearly indicated in the Nandikkalainbagam , 
which'describes its bert^ NandiVarmanJII of Tellaru as \ Vidai.man 
pori oM;^ vi(Jel vidugewhich means the bull that hdorned' the 
clay which was found On the palm leaves that bore his royal^^ 
commands. (vi(j[ai-bull, man-clay, pori-sign or mark, olai-tiru olai/ 
i.e., the royal order). 

In the Vaikunthaperumal inscription there is a definite state¬ 
ment that Nandivarman Pallava Malla was invested with the power 
of issuing orders under the name, 'Videl ViduguHere the 
reading of the Epigraphists is Videl PidugUy but a close examina¬ 
tion of the inscription in situ reveals that it should be read as 
vidugu and not as pidiigu. 

The term ‘ Videl Vidugu ’ has a very significant place in Pallava 
history as a perusal of the epigraphical references to this term 
arranged in chronological order will show, Tlie precise meaning 
of this term has so far not been explained satisfactorily as the 
only interpretation available and generally accepted is ‘ the crash¬ 
ing thunderbolt.’^^ The latter half of the term, ‘ vidugu ’ is taken 
to be the Telugu-Canarese word ‘pidugu’ a thunderbolt. 

Obviously the term is by no means easy; but one is tempted 
to suggest that videl may be a contracted form of vi^ai vel, and 
that vidugu may be an abstract noun derived from ‘ vi^u ’—to dis¬ 
charge or send forth, so that the whole expression may stand for 
‘ (an order) despatched with the victorious bull-mark. ’ 


25. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar considered CThe Paltavas'' in Tamil, part 
iii, p. 6)» that ‘PambudaippaUavar kon^ referred to the necklace ugrodaya 
which Pallava Malla seized from, the Ganga King. That this necklace was 
in the shape of Adi-^e§a and that therefore Nandivarman was called 
'Pambudaippallavar kon’ seems to be a far-fetched interpretation of Tiru- 
mangai’s statement. 

26. Text page 6 verse 11. 

27. Vol IV., Line J. I. 

28. I have arranged in Note E all the epigraphical and literary refer¬ 
ences to ‘Videl Vidugu.’ 

29. Ep. liid., Vol. XVIIL, p. 7. 




NOTE E:—Epigraphical and Literary References to ^ Videl 
Vi^tigu ^—arranged chronologically, 

Nandivarman II: 

The Vaikunthapei’umal inscriptions state that the ministers 
and others, after anointing Nandivarman as king and investing him 
with the various insignia of royalty, proclaimed his (Nandi¬ 
varman s) authority of a Videl-vidugu king. (Videl-vidugu ennum 
tiruvanai nadavi abhisekam seydu). 

The Pattattalmangalam plates of the same king record that 
the inscription was engraved by Sri Dandi, son of Videl-Vidugu 
Pallava Perun Taccan of Aimpanaiccm in Kaccippedu. (Ivvejuttu 
vettinen Kaccippett-Aimpunaicceri Videlvidugu-Pallava-perun- 
taccan niagan jSri-Dandiyen) 

Dantivarman: 

Tlie Siva cave at Malaiyadippatti is said to have been excavat¬ 
ed by one Videl-Vidugu Muttaraiyan alias Kuvavan Rattan. Here 
the Muttaraiya chief is a subordinate of the Videl-Vidugu king (a 
Pallava) —“ Videlvidugu Muttaraiyan-agiya Kuvavancattanen ” 
(Pudukkottah inscriptions, p. 11, No. 18). 

Nandi varman III: 

The Tiruvallam inscription of Nandi III dated the 17th year 
informs us that three villages were clubbed together into one vil¬ 
lage, received the new name of Videl-Vidugu-Vikramaditya- 
Caturvedimangalam. The second member of the triple compound, 
namely, Vikramaditya, is the name of the Sana chief at whose 
request the grant was made, and the first member, Videl-Vidugu, 
refers to the Pallava king Nandivarman III, whose feudatory the 
Bana chief was. (S.I.I. Vol. Ill, p. 93). 

Another place which had the prefix Videl-Vidugu was Videl- 
Vidugu Kudiraicceri mentioned in the Ulagalandaperanial inscrip¬ 
tion of Tellaru Nandi who granted a trade license to the merchants 
of this village (M.C.C. Magazine, vol. VIII, p. 102). 

In South Arcot we have an inscription of the same king which 
speaks of a certain Videl-Vidugu Ilango Adi Araiyar and also a 
weight called ‘Videlvidugu kal\ (295 of 1902). 

30. S.IJ. Vol. IV, line J. 1. 

31. Ep. Ind. Vol. 18, p. 122, U. 59—60. 
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Nandikkalambagam which is supposed to be a contemporary 
literary piece furnishes us v/ith the several surnames of its hero 
Nandi of Tellaru, and Vi^el-Vidugu is one of them (see w. 11, 
13, 84). 

Nrpatungavarman: 

The Anatti of the Bahur Plates is one Vidolai-Vidugu Kadii- 
vetti Tamila Peraraiyan. (Ep. Ind. vol. XVIII, p. 5). 

From an inscription of the same king in N^ttamalai dated the 
seventh year of his reign, we learn that the Siva cave at the place 
was excavated by Sattan Paliyili, son of Videl Vidugu Muttaraiyan 
(a Pallava feudatory)—365 of 1904. 

The donor in the Tiruvorriyur inscription of Nrpatunga dated 
the 18th year, is the wife of a Pallava feudatory as indicated by 
the title Videl-Vidugu, She is introduced as Videl Vidugu Palla- 
varayar Deviyar. (162 of 1912), 

Certain coins in the Pallava days were known as Videl Vidugu 
tulaiyitta sempon, which were identifiable by a hole in the centre 
certifying to the fineness and genuineness of the coin and which 
bore the hall-mark Videl Vidugu An inscription of Nrpatunga 
from South Arcot mentions these coins. (No. 297 of 1902, S.I.I., 
vol. VII, p. 455). 

Apardjita: 

That a measure called “ Vi^el Vidugu” was in use in the 
Pallava period is learnt from an inscription of Aparajita found at 
Satyavedu. It says that the ghee should be measured by the 
Videl Vidugu ” ulakku. (32 of 1912). 

Kampavarman: 

We have already noted that a Kodumbalur chief is mentioned 
in an inscription of Nandi III as a subordinate of the Videl Vidugu 
king. This is supported by an inscription of Kampavarman from 
Tiruvorriyur registering the gift of Pudi Arundigai, who is said to 
be the wife of Kodumbalur Videlvidugu Ilangovelar. (174 of 1912). 

There seems to have been a shrine at Tiruvomyur called 
Videlvidugisvaram (Annual Keport on Epigraphy 1912). We do 
not find any Pallava inscriptions at Tiruvorriyur prior to the time 
of Nrpatunga. We may, therefore, suppose that the shrine was 
built either by Nrpatunga or by Aparajitavikramavarman or 
perhaps by Kampavarman. 




A record of the tenth year of the Pandya king Mayan-Sadaiyan 
from Sendalai (Tanjore Dt.) registers a gift of land to the Pidiiri 
temple of Mangalam at Niyamam by the sei’vant of a certain 
Videl-Vidugu Muttaraiyan, Venkayya suggests that he must have 
been anterior to Nandippottavarman, probably the victor at 
Tellaru (10 of 1899). 

The weight called Videl-Vidugu Kal already noticed in the 
inscription of Nandivarman from South Arcot was also in use in 
the Trichinopoly District, as may be seen from an inscription from 
Uyyakondan Tirumalai which mentions the weight Videl-Vidugu 
Kal. (466 of 1908). This weight continued to be in use in the 
Cola days also, as is recorded in an inscription of Parakesaii 
Varman from Tiruccendurai. Here the standard weight is known 
as Videl-Vidugu Kal. 

At Tirumanahjeri (Tanjore District) we have an inscription 
of the Cola king Raja-Raja I—^referring to a village called Videl 
Viclugu Devi Caturvedimangalam which was a Brahmadaya in 
Vadakarai Kurukkai Nadu. Obviously, this place was named after 
a Pallava Queen. (6 of 1914). 

The Siva cave at Tirumayyam (Pudukkottah State) contains 
an inscription which reads that Perumbidugu Perundevi, the 
mother of Videl-Vidugu Vilu Peradi Araiyan alias Sattan Maran 
repaired the temple and granted a village. 

The Tanjore inscriptions of the Cola king Pvaja-Raja refer to 
a place known as Videlvidugu-Pallavapuram in Kakkalur-nadu. 


. :v dHAPTER IV ' .. ’ 

MINISTRY. • V ' 

Writers on Hindu polity unanimously agree that the chariot of 
Government never moves on a single wheel and therefore, strongly 
recommend that a king should always act in consultation with a 
group of ministers and with their co-operation. 

The working of the Pallava central Government does not 
contradict the statements of the ancient writers. In the early 
contemporary work Kirdtarjumya we read: “ Prosperity of every 
kind delights to live there where kings and ministers are always 
mutually well-disposed. ^ Evidences, though few, may be adduc¬ 
ed to show that the Pallava kings were not far removed from the 
ideal of Bharavi in seeking the advice and help of their ministers 
who, from the way they are introduced in the later state records, 
seem to have earned the praise of their masters by rendering faith¬ 
ful service. 

Amdtyas, 

One of the earliest references, in fact, the only epigraphical 
reference to Amatyas, is found in the Hirahadagalli plates which 
speak of the Amatyas of Sivaskandavarman. ^ The only literary 
evidence is from the Periyapurdnam which relates that the Pallava 
king Gunabhara sent his amaiccas (Amatyas) to fetch Tirunavuk- 
karasu.3 

Distinctions are made between Amatyas an^Ma ntrin s. While 
a Mantrin is generally understood to be a diplomat, an Amatya is 


1. kim sakha sadhu na sasti yodhipam hitanna yah samsrnute sa 
kim prabhuh: | 

Sadanukulesu hi kurvate ratim iirpe:?v-amatyesu ca sarvasampadah.|| 

—Canto I, verse 5. 

2. Ep. Ind. Vol. I, page 5: “Amacca,” prakrt for “Amatya.” 

3. Periyapurdndm used ‘Mantrin’ and ‘Amaicca’ synonymously—Tiruna- 
vukkarasu Puranam, Verse 90-92. 
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a councillor.^ In the Rdmdyana^ and in the Artha-^stra^ Ainatya 
is used in a general sense, including both the Sacivas® and the 
Mantrins. Manu uses the word Saciva in a general sense and 
Amatya to denote the chief minister while the !§ukraniti takes 
Mantrin to mean the chief minister. ® 

>v/With the scanty evidences in hand it is not possible to say 
whether any such distinctions were maintained between Amatyas 
and Mantrins in the Pallava period. The Hirahadagalli plates 
introduce the Amatyas among other officials who were informed 
of a brahmadeya grant which the king made from his capital 
Kahci. 

Mahdmdtras. 

The Mahamatra of Arthasastra is understood to be a minister ® 
and in Asokan inscriptions these Mahamatras appear as high 
officials of the State. 

Now, according to the Vaikunthapertimal inscription of Pallava 
Malla, the deputation to Hiranyavarman consisted of the ‘ Matras 
the * Ghatikaiyar ’ and the ^ Mulaprakrti P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangari2 and Krishnaswamy Aiyangar^^ have interpreted the 
‘ Matras ’ as ministers. Obviously they have taken the Matras to 


4. According to Ktoandakiya Njti, a Mantrin is one who should think 
over, decide and report to the king about the use of the four means, peace, 
corruption, dissensions and force, when, where and how, as also about the 
respective results, good, bad or middling. Amatya on the other hand, is 
spoken of as a councillor who should report to the king about the cities, vU- 
lages, hamlets and forests in his dominions, the arable land, the cultivated, 
the cultivator, the revenue due from them, the actual receipts and the 
balance; the forest lands, the barren plots, the fertile ones that require no culti¬ 
vation; the receipts for the year from fines, taxes, mines and treasure-troves, 
the ownerless, the lost and the stolen portions. 

5. Yuddha kanda, CXXX, 17-21. 

6. Kdmandaklya Nlti IV. A Saciva, according to Kamandakiya Niti 
is a war minister who should examine carefully and report to the king the 
previous stock, the fresh supply, the balance due, the useful and tlie useless 
among elephants, horses, chariots, camels and infantiy in addition to many 
other duties connected with the king’s militia. 

7. Manu, Ch. 7, v. 54. 

8. 6ukra, ch. II, line 145 ff. 

9. Book I, ch. 12, Sama ^astri’s edn. See also Mahamatriya—the official 
chamber of tlie ministry—Artha 6astra Book II ch. 5 

10. Rock. Edict. V, XII, Minor Rock Edict I. 

11. S.I.I. Vol. IV, No. 135 line I. 

12. The History of the Pallavas (Tamil) p. 2. 

13. HMu Administrative Institutions--^, 105. 
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be Maliamatras of the Ai-thasastra, However, a careful examina¬ 
tion of the inscription in situ proves that it is really Mahatras and 
not Maliamatras. So far, we have no reference to Mahamatras 
in Pallava epigraphy. 

Parahjoti or Siruttondar, who served Narasimhavarman I is 
said to have been born in the family of Mahamatras, but here the 
term seems to refer to a class of physicians.^^ 

Mantri Mandala and Mantrin, 

All our epigraphical references to the Mantrins of the Pallavas 
belong to the time of Pallava Malla and to those of his successors. 
The existence of a “ council of Ministers is attested by the 
Vaikunthaperumal inscription which significantly introduces the 
‘ Mantii Mandala ’ of the Pallava government, 

Regarding its actual composition and its strength we have no 
direct information but we may presume that it must have been 
more or less modelled on the council of ministers of ancient India 
to which we possess copious references. 

The Arthasdstra mentions a Mantri-parisad which met on 
important occasions and we read of Parisa in the Jatakas and 
Asokan inscriptions.^^ A council of ministers consisting of thirty- 
two members is described in the Mahdbhdrata whereas according 
to Manu the assembly of ministers must consist of seven or eight 
carefully chosen Brhaspati, according to Kautiiya, recom¬ 

mended a council of sixteen, and it is possible that the strength of 
the Mantri-mandala of the Pallavas was similar to these, the chief 
or the prime minister being at the head of the council. A descrip¬ 
tion of the prime minister of Nandivarman is contained in the 
Kasakudi plates —Brahma Sri Raja who was a friend of the 
world; who was filled with all vntues as the ocean with a heap of 
gems; who was famous, modest, handsome and long-lived; whose 
speech was never rough; who was distinguished among men; who 
just like Brhaspati, the chief minister of the Lord of the Heavens, 
was the chief minister of the Pallava king Nandivarman, the Lord of 

14. The Mahatras or Mahattaras are men of position in the village. Com¬ 
pare Janapada. 

15. Siruttonda Nayanar Puranam, v, 2 & 3. 

16. 37 of 1888. Vol. IV. Mandala means an assembly, a group, 

whole body, totality, a circle. 

17. Book I, ch. 15. 

18. Rock Series III & TV, 

19. Chapter 7, verse 54. 

20. I have revised Hultzsch’s translation of this passage in a few places, 
SJ.L, Vol. n part III, pp. 350-351. 
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the earth and the d^lighter of the f)eoples^ ej^s and hearts; who 
was refined by nature and through education >. who was foremost 
among the learned; -fimi and brave; who po^essed the f ull and 
unshakable splendour of the Brahmana aiid Ksatriya castes; and a 
loyalty to the glorious Nandipotaraja lasting as long as the moon 
and the stars endurejv ^yIio v^akthe main-stay^ of his family; who 
was an eldest son; who in his disposition' was Itke Siva incarnate; 
who excelled in all virtues and who- was the eldest priest.^^ 

The chief minister 22 of Nandivarman III was, as informed by 
the yelurp^laiyam plates, Nampa, who is described ‘‘ as ^ the 
autumnal moon in the firmament of the Agradatta family 
Agradatta was probably a minister of one of the early Pallava 
kings and the members of his family must have been serving the 
Pallava monarchs in their ministerial council. 

In the time of Nandivarman’s successor Nrpatunga the chief 
minister is known to have been one Uttamasila who was much 
re.spected by the king and was like a Brhaspati to Nrpatunga.^^ 

Ministerial Titles. 

Among the ministers who have been mentioned individually 
above, the prime minister of Nandivarman II, bore the title 
Brahma 6ri Raja, though in the Tamil portion of the grant he is 
designated by the surname of Brahma Yuva Raja. Uttamasila, 
according to the Bahur plates, possessed the title Videlvidugu 
Kaduvetti Tamila-Peraraiyan 25 The ministerial titles Brahma Sri 
Raja and Peraraiyan only reveal the prevalence under the late 
Pallavas, of the ancient Tamil practice of conferring on distinguish¬ 
ed ministers similar titles of royalty. Tennavan Brahmarajan 
was an official title conferred on Manikkavasagar by the Pan#a 
king. IVTarayam, same as IVEaharaja, was a title conferred by kings 
of the Tamil land on their officials. 26 Again, Arasu in the Kanarese 
districts was a feudal title. 

21. The original has ‘Pdtrena’ which has been corrected by Hultzsch to 
‘Pautrena*. I think this correction is unnecessary for ‘Potra’ means the 
office of a priest and the significance of this in the case of the minister will 
be elucidated presently. 

22. Here the minister is called only Mantrin, but it is quite likely that 
Mantri here stands for the chief minister as in ^ukraniti. 

23. Atrajhaptirabhunmantri Nampanama Mahipateh:—S.LI. Vol. II, pt. 
V, p. 509. 

24. Ajhaptir—Uttamasilas—trailoky-esvara-pujitah: Mantri Brhaspati- 

prakhyo rajna(h) sri Tumgva (r) imnanah : 

--Verse 28, Ep. Ind, 18, p. 11. 

25. Ibid. p. 11, line 47. 

26. Marayam perya nedu moliyanum— TolhappiyctTri, 

27. Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions. Rice. Also Ep. Carnatica. 
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Now, the title Brahma Yuva Raja borne by Nandivarman's 
minister is of some interest. Pallava Malla having been an elected 
king., there could not have been a Yuvaraja-elect in the time of 
Paramesvaravarman II. If there was one, he would have claimed 
the throne. Secondly, since the Kasakudi plates are dated the 
twenty-second year of Pallava Malla and he was only 
thirty-four years of age then, his son could not have been old 
enough to have occupied the place of a Yuvaraja in the realm. 
Under these conditions, it seems correct to maintain that the prime 
minister was also doing the duties of the Yuvaraja for the time 
being and hence bore the double title Brahma 6ri Raja and Brahma 
Yuva Raja. The minister Nampa is called ‘‘ Iraiyur Udaiyan ’— 
the lord of Iraiyur.^® It may be that some of the ministers were in 
charge of a part of the Pallava kingdom and enjoyed the revenues 
in return for services to the central Government. 

Of the ministers mentioned, we know definitely that the 
minister of Nandivarman II was a Brahman because he is des¬ 
cribed as ‘‘Jye^thena Potrena With regard to the other two 
ministers, though the comparison of them to Brhaspati may sug¬ 
gest that they were Brahmans, still we cannot be certain since 
there is nothing clear to indicate the caste to which they belonged. 


The duties of the Ministers, 

Tlie ministers Nampa and Uttamasila appear in the respective 
records as Ajnaptis, i.e., those who carry out the king’s orders with 
regard to the endowments made. Thus we see the executive duties 
of the Pallava ministers. They rendered their co-operation and 
service not only in matters of administration but also on vital ques¬ 
tions concerning the foreign policy of the State. According to the 
Vaikunthaperum^ inscription, it was the ministers who spoke to 
Nandivarman about the powerful enemy, the Calukya king, and 
persuaded him to overcome this dangerous rival. 

In stating the qualifications of ministers, Manu is of opinion 
that they should be learned in the treatises, brave, skilled in the 
use of weapons and well-descended, The enumeration of the 
qualities of a few ministers observed above proves that these points 
cited by Manu were maintained in the choice of the ministers for 
the Pallava Government. 




28. Velurpalaiyam plates—SI.L, Vol. II, part V, p. 509. 

29. S.I.I. Vol. IV, 

30. VII, 54. 



It is clear that Mann expected the ministers to be also military 


leaders or generals ,and we may point out that even this qualifica¬ 
tion, was emphasised in the of ^ the Pallava ministers. Ihougb 
;,not all 'the miriisters of -^the MaK^tri-mcindala, at least a few of them, 
^s^em to have been traified for,'war. We have already seen the 

'A ministers persuading Nandivarrhan to attack the Galukyas. In 
Siruttondar we have possibly an example of a minister who acted as 
the commander-in-chief of the army, led an expedition against 
Vatapi and destroyed the city.^^ 

y The Purohita or spiritual adviser of the king, from early times, 
was an important member of the ministryInstances are 
not wanting to show that the ofiices of the chief minister and the 
royal priest were combined in one; and it seems to have been so 
in the case of Brahma Sri Raja. He was the Potra as well as the 
Mukhyamantri of Nandivarman 11. In fact, he was performing the 
duties of three officers including those of the Yu.varaja. 

One of the ancient and recognised privileges of kings’ ministers 
was the part they took in the coronation and sometimes in the 
election of a king. This is reflected by Valmiki’s description of the 
ministers as * King-makers Rajakartarah 

Among those who took pai-t in the election and coronation of 
Nandivarman II, the council of ministers (Mantri-mandala) is 
mentioned first and the feudatories and others come only after it. 

Secretariat. 

There does not seem to have been a separate department con¬ 
sisting of the king’s secretaries as in the Cola period; still, there are 


31. In the Deccan, about tlie I'Oth centey, ministers wei^e very frequent¬ 
ly military leaders. The titles '/Dandanayaka” borne by ministers of tlie 
Deccan stamps them as military leaders. 

Sivaji wanted strictly that all his ministers excepting the Pandit should 
be trained as military leaders—Ind. Ant. L. p. 135. 

32. According to Kdmandakiya Niti, the spiritual adviser should be ex¬ 
pert in kingly polity and the sacred lore ; and the science and art of Gov¬ 
ernment, human and divine weapons and the array and training of armies 
should ever find in him their best and highest exponent, 

Gautama. 11, 2-12.17. Baudhayana Dharma Sutra, I, 10. 7 ; Artha sastra I, 
ch. 10; Kamandakiya Niti IV. 32; Sukranlti, III. 78. 

33. Brhaspati and Vasi§tha. 

34. Ayodhyakanda, ch. LXXIX. 

35. “ Mantrimandalamum Mahasamantarum, Ubhaya Gai^tta^um., 
Ghatakaiyargalum, Nanclivarmanenru Abhi§ekam seydu , . . ’ —S.IJ., Vol. 
IV, No. 135, line J.l. 
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notices in Pallava epigraphy abont the secretaries of the 
king. “ Rahasyadhikrta ” who is generally understood to be the 
private secretary of the king, ^ is mentioned in the Hn'ahadagalli 
plates and he was a Brahman who enjoyed the revenues of the 
village of Kolivala ; “ Koiivala-bhojakasa rahasadhikata-Bhatti- 

sammasa Sahatthalikhitena Pattika kadatti Fleet observes that 
likhita is a technical term used in connection with the manual 
drafting or writing of a record as opposed to the composition and 
engraving of it and here Bhattisarman evidently drafted the cont¬ 
ents of the record and wrote it on the copper plates for the guid¬ 
ance of the engraver who impressed the widting with the help of 
his tools. 38 The other reference to king’s secretaries belongs to 
the 8th century. 

In the Kasakudi plates a group of officers called “Vayil- 
kelpar ”39 appear along with the survey officers and magistrates. 
In" the light of the interpretation of “ Kil-vayil-kelpar ” into an 
under-secretary, found in the Cochin plates of Bhaskara Ravi 
Varman, Hultzsch translates Vayil-kelpar into secretaries. It is 
not unlikely that the VSyil-kelpar as executors of the royal errands 
were occasionally sent out to in.spect the lands and villages given 
away as gifts. 

In dealing with the “Vayil-kelpar ” we are certainly reminded 
of the “ Tiruvaykkelvi of the Colas, but whether the duties of 
the Vayilkelpar were identical with those of the Tiruvaykkelvi we 
cannot assert at present. 

Treasury. 

“ It is a universal saying that the treasury is the support of 
kings. ” ^3 Considering in general, the economic condition of the 




36. Mysore and Coorg: Rice, Biihler, however, translates Rahasadhi- 
kata^' into "Privy Councillor,” 

37. Ep, Ind. Vol. I, p. 7, lines 50-51. 

38. Fleet Gupta inscriptions p. 99 note 3. 

39. S.1,1., Vol. II, part iii, p. 36h 

40. Inscription of Raja Raja, Vol. IL part III, p. 276. 

41. On ‘ Tiruvaykkelvi' K. V. S. Aiyar remarks : " There were a numb 
of persons of this class appointed in ancient times. Some at least of thei 
ought to be in attendance on the king always to note down what he said. 
The king might give a suggestion or order while he is bathing, when giving 
charity, inspecting any place or institution such a?» colleges, temples or other 
buildings. Members of this class who were in attendance on the king by 
turns communicated first the royal orders to the tirumandiravolai officers”-— 
Ancient Dekhan, p. 372. 

42. Mahabharata-Santiparvam XII, 120, 35. Kamandikiya NiU — XXI, 33. 
' Kosarniilo hi rajeti pravadah sarvalaukikah.” 
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Pallava realm, the constant warfare of the Pallava kings with 
Calukyas and other contemporary powers; the activities of the 
monarchs in the field of art; the large endowments to Brahmans 
and to temples; and the list of immunities (Pariharas) that ac¬ 
companied such gifts; all these which must have involved enormous 
expenses, could not have been met adequately, if the treasury of 
the Pallava central government was not substantial. 

The Officer in Charge, 

/ Nothing definite is known from the early Prakrt and Sanskrit 
charters as to the organisation of the treasury. In the time of 
Pallava Malla the central exchequer was in charge of an 
Adhyaksa. The Tandantottam grant furnishes a few details 
regarding this “ Ko^a-Adhyaksa who appears as the Ajnapti.'*^ 
He is described as a ‘ respectable wise man named Kumara who 
(had stood) the test of honesty (upadha) religious merit (dharma), 
wealth (artha) and desire (kama), who was the receptacle of 
upright conduct, prideless and devoted solely to the service of 
(his) master, whose wealth is shared by (all) good men, who seeks 
refuge in virtue, is free to (all his) relations and is clever in dis¬ 
charging the duties of a treausurer 

A stone inscription from Ulalur which again belongs to the 
time of Pallava Malla speaks of one Manikkappandaram—^Kappan 
evidently an officer in charge of the treasury. (Manikka-valuables; 
Pandaram-treasury ; kappan-keeper), At the direction of another 
royal officer—kodukkappillai-who appears to be, as judged by his 
name, the officer in charge of gifts, the Manikkappandc^anx kappan 
executed a demand of the assembly of the tJr regarding the obtain¬ 
ing of some pariharas.^® 

Both the kodukkappillai and the Manikkappandaram-kappan 
were probably officers of the Central Government. The presence 
of Ko^a-adhyaksa and the Manikkappandaram-kappan**® in the 
same reign leads us to infer that the treasury of the Pallava Gov¬ 
ernment in the eighth century was managed by more than one offi¬ 
cer under the supervision of Kosa-adhyaksa. 

43. Ajfiaptirabhutsa eva matiman dharmartha kamopadha suddha^uddha- 
caritrapatramamdassvamyeka bhakti vratah, satsamanyadhanasca dharma 
saranass(am) bandhiniryantranah kosadhyaksaniydgakarma kusalah kulyah 
kumarahvayahS.I.I. Vol. 11, pt. V, p. 520. 

44. Ibid, p. 530 (adapted). 

45. 17 of 1899. 

46. The treasurer is designated '‘Bhandagarika” in *'Silahara’^ records. 
"Srj-pandaram” which signifies in old writings, as it still does, in Travan- 
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In passing, we may suggest that the duties of Nandivarman’s 
kodukkappillai were perhaps similar to those of the Grhakytya of 
Kashmirian Constitution of the twelfth century. According to 
Kalhana, the Grhakrtya, besides looking after the Palace finance, 
was also in cliarge of the management of gifts and endowments to 
Gods, Brahmans, royal servants, paupers, strangers etc. 

Judiciary. 

Judicial Courts. 

Tlie king was at the head of all justice and controlled the 
courts in the districts and villages. ITae Mattavildsa Prahasana 
furnishes the information that the Pallava jtidicial court at the 
capital city of Kaiici was known as the Adhikarana. The 
Pasupata of the play made the suggestion that the quarrel between 
the Kapalika and the Sakya bhiksu over the lost kapalam should 
be decided by the judicial court. “ Nayam Vyavaharo maya 
paricchettum sakyate tad adhikaranameva yasyamah.” There were 
doubtless similar adhikaranas in other cities also. The Sanskrit 
play Mricchakatikd in Act IX speaks of king’s judges as Adhi- 
karairika, and Adhikarana Bhojakas, who, sitting in the court 
(Adhikarapa Maiidapa), administered justice. In the Dasakurmra 
Carita, we have a court of justice known as Adhikarana, Judges 
called “ Dharmadhikarins ” are mentioned in Pancatantra.'^^ 

A survey of the provincial government of the Guptas based 
on the study of their inscriptions will enable us to learn that the 
Visayapatis had their headquarters at Adhi§thanas (towns) where 
they had their Adhikaranas (courts) 

The Adhikarana and the Karana. 

The Kasakudi plates of Nandivannan Pallava Malla mention 
among the parihara.s the two items, namely “ Karanadandam ” and 
“ Adhikaranadandam. ” Danda is an unspecified fine and the 


core, the royal treasury or the Revenue Department ; Pandarattar, with a 
personal termination, the officers of the tivasury or of the Revenue. In 
modern times these terms have been superseded by the foreign words “Diva- 
nam” and “Divanattar”. Vide EUis, “Mirdsi Rights"—p. 80. 

47. Rdjataraiigini —^Vll; 42-43. 

48. “Atha vadhyas thane tarn niyamanam avalokya devasarma tan 
dharmadhikarino gatva provaca.”—Bk. I story 4. 

49. Damddarpur copper plates of the Gupta kings. 

P.-8 





Arthasastra mentions dan^a'as one of tlie items of royal receipts 
from the city, Now the king’s order in the Kasakudi plates is 
that the “ Karanadandam ” and “ Adhikaranadandam must be 
paid not to the king but to the donee concerned. Since Adhikarana 
is the district or the chief court, the “ Adhikara^adandam ” must 
naturally refer to the fines imposed on the offenders by the District 
or the Chief Court, and “ Karaijadandai^ ” would then be fees 
imposed by the Court inferior in rank to the “Adhikaraija ”. This 
. fact leads us to infer that there were different grades of courts, 
J and the desire on the part of the Pallava king to allow the donee 
to enjoy both the Adliikaraiiadandam and Karanadaiidam hints 
that there was a system of appeal from the inferior to the supenor 
court and that the latter had certain control over the former. The 
effect of the parihara would then be, that fines collected from that 
specified village by the Karana as well as by the Adhikarapa should 
be paid not into the central treasury but to the above-mentioned 
donee. We have in the same grant three sets of officers namely, 
“ Nilaikkalattar ”, “Adhikarar” and “ Vayilkelpar ” in whose 
presence the paradatti was made. Tliere is nothing to prevent us 
from taking the Adhikaras to be the magistrates of the district 
and corresponding to the adhikarin of the early and later Sanskrit 
inscriptions and adhikari of Cola epigraphs. Hultzschs transla- 
tion of ‘ Adhikarar ’ into ‘ ministers ^ seems unconvincing. 

CoTTUptioTi the AdhikctTccnct, 

The Judicial court, adhikarana of the Pallava central govern¬ 
ment, was not free from corruption, and justice was not meted out 
to all without partiality. A direct hit on the morality of the officers 
of the judicial court in the city of Kanci, comes straight from the 
greatest of the PaUava kings, the author of Mattavildsa. When 
the Pasupata of the play suggested that the quarrel should be 
- decided by the court, Devasoma immediately bursts forth with the 
following statement 5i;-“ Why, this man has heaps of riches drawn 
from the revenues of many monasteries; and with it he can stiffi 
the mouths of the court officials at pleasure.. But I am the maid 
of a poor Kapalin whose only wealth is a snake’s-skin and sacred 
ash and what riches have I here that I should go mto ffie court? 
Tlie author purposely exposed the follies of the judicial court in 
order that reformation may be aimed at. In this connection, the 
purpose of the king in writing the Prahasana cannot be forgotten. 


50. Arthasastra —II- 6. 

51. Text—p. 33. 
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Dharmasana literally means “ judgment seat ”, but in later 
Pallava inscriptions it appears as an organised judicial body or law 
court, which controlled the village/adminstrative body and dealt 
with cases concerning temple affairs.i Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has under¬ 
stood Dhai-masana in its literal sense and conunents^s on it:—• 
“There was a place usually set apart which went by the name 
‘ Dharmasana a permanently appointed hall of justice, as it were, 
where this committee could assemble and carry on their work from 
day to day as a body whose work was continuous and more regular 
than that of any other committee However, it seem.s to me that 
Dharmasana was a judicial court of the central government and 
that it did not come within the field of rural administration as 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has represented it. 

The earliest reference to Dharmasana in Pallava inscriptions is 
found in a stone epigraph of Nrpatungavarman from Tiruvorri- 
yur where the sabha of Manali bound themselves to pay a fine 
to the Dharmasana for failure to discharge the functions for which 
they had contracted. Such payments of fine under similar condi¬ 
tions by similar bodies, like village assemblies, are mentioned in 
inscriptions of Aparajita 5^ and Kampavarman. 

Further, in the Cola inscriptions we find that different 
assemblies bind themselves to pay fines to the Dharmasana in case 
of default.5® In a Parakesarivarman inscription found in the 
Kailasanatha temple, KancI, it is the assembly of the Ur (Urom) 
that pledge themselves to pay the fine to the king at the Dharma- 
sana.57 “ Dharmasanamullitta tan vendu kovukku nisadam etc.” 

Considering all this, we have to conclude that the village 
assemblies and the members of the tlr paid this specified fine to a 
court which was directly under the control of the king. Therefore, 
the Dharmasana cannot be a judicial committee of the village. 

We know that “ Dharmasthiya ” was one of the two courts of 
Law in the central government as represented by Kautilya and 
it is quite possible that the Dharmasana of the later Pallava and 
early Cola days corresponds to the Dharma.sthiya of Artha^astra. 


52. Hindu Administrative Institutions —^p. 

53. 162 of 1912. 

54. 161 & 190 of 1912. 

55. 189 of 1912, 

56. S.I.I., Vol. I, Nos. 146. 

57. Ibid, No. 148, 
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The chief business dealt with by the Dharmasthiya court 
j;*g3^^ted to cases of civil law of a general natuiej^® (Vyava** 
harasthapana). Here again, we see the Dharmasana closely 
resembling the Dharmasthiya, since the cases coming up before 
the former are also civil in nature, i.e., the agreement of 
a village assembly with another party in regard to temple endow¬ 
ments etc. 

We must now try and explain what the relation of the Adhi- 
karana of the Pallavas was to the Dharmasana of the later days. 
We have compared the Dharmasana with the Dharmasthiya and it 
may also be suggested that the Adhikarana corresponded to the 
other court of Arthasastra, namely, the Kantakasodhana. ^9 A 
perusal of the cases that were usually brought before the Adhi¬ 
karana of Sanskrit literature will show that they were criminal in 
nature as in the case of the Kantakasodhana court. 

Survey. 

Land Survey. 

Tire efficiency of the system of land survey and revenue ad- 
, ministration under the Colas was remarkable. The beginnings of 
the system may be traced under Pallava rule. All the villages and 
lands within the kingdom seem to have been surveyed and detailed 
records of land rights including schedules of tax-free lands were 
maintained by the village and district officers; and any alteration 
or transference of ownership was duly noted in the registers. Some 
concrete instances found in the Pallava copper-plates may be cited 
to .show this. 

Firstly, whenever a whole village or certain units of land were 
endowed by the king himself or under his sanction, it was . care¬ 
fully stated that those tax-free lands which were already enjoyed 
by Brahmans or by temples were to be excluded from the later 
endowment. This is expressed by the phrase “ Devabhogahala- 
varjjam ” in the early Sanskrit charters. There is a definite state¬ 
ment in the Pattattalmangalam plates that the endowment should 
be made with the exclusion of the old Brahmadeya which amounted 
to twenty-four Velis—“ Palam Piramadeyam irubattu nalu veliyum 
nikki”. 


58. ArthaMstra, Book III, Ch. I. 

59. For a detailed account of the working of these two Law Courts, re- 
ference may be made to Kautilya’s Arthasastra Books III & IV and also 
Mauryan Polity, V. R. R. Dili?itar, pp. 160-168. 
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Secondly, the ehdowed lands were accurately measuredsin the 
presence of village officials or in the presence of the officers of the 
district as the case may be, and boundaries were fixed after survey¬ 
ing the specified plots as kno^ by the phrase “ Padagai valam 
vandu kallum kalliyum natti 

Tlie order from the king, i.e., * Tirumugam ’ regarding gifts of 
lands, was generally addressed to the headman of the district or 
the village but sometimes the assembly of the nadu (‘ nattar ’) 
was responsible for carrying out the king's order. The details of 
the gift were set down in the * kon-olai' or ^arai-5lai' and the 
officers who received the kon-olai, after proclaiming these details 
to all the members of the locality, faithfully carried them out, 

A typical example of the prevalence of a detailed land survey 
system is made put from the Uruvappalli grant®^ which says “ In 
this village there are two hundred entire Nivartanas. The limits 
of those Nivartanas are : On the west, the boundaries of the village 
of Kandukura are the limit; on the south the river Suprayoga is 
the limit; on the east, the same is the limit; to the north by south 
of the east there is a rock on the side of the great road; proceeding 
thence to the north, there is a tamarind tree; proceeding thence 
to the north, there is a rock on the road to the village of Karupura, 
and to the village of Kandukura; proceeding thence to the north, 
there is a heap of rocks; proceeding thence to the north, there is a 
rock on the limit of the cultivated field of the Brahmans in the 
village of Karupura; on the north the limit is a large tamarind tree 
surrounded by a heap of rocks ; proceeding thence to the west, the 
limit is the edge of the boundaries of the village Kondamuruvudu.'^ 
(Plan at p. 62.) 

We meet with similar details of boundaries in the Kuram, 
Pattattalmangalam, Udayendiram and Bahur plates. In fixing 
the boundaries of villages and lands, natural objects of some per¬ 
manence were generally utilised such as rivers, mountains, rocks, 
canals, big trees etc., as we already saw in the case of the Uruvap¬ 
palli village. 

In the Kasakudi plates we notice the statement that the gift 
was made in the presence of Nilakkalattar, Adhikarar and 

60. Ep. Ind, Vol. XVIII, p. 12. 

61. Ind. Ant. Vol. V, p. 53. 

62. Ep, Indica, Vol. XVIII, pp. 8 & 9. 

63. S.II., Vol. II, part III, p. 361. 
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Vayilkelpar. Dr. Hultzsch connects Nilakkalatt^ into Nilaik- 
kalattar, but liis suggested interpretation into ‘ local authorities * 
is a little far-fetched. Taking ‘ Nilai ^ to mean ' fixing * and 
' kalam ’ to be ‘ cultivable tracts we have in the ‘ Nilaikkalattar * 
those that fix (the boundaries) of the cultivable fields—a kind of 
survey officers who had to be present when the tran.sference of 
ownership took place. Or, more simply, kalam may mean depart¬ 
ment and Nilakkalattdr officers of the Land-Department. 


lA Rock .. Heap of Rocks 


Tamarind 

Tree 


TWO HUNDRED 

NIVARTANAS 


^’^^^Tamarind Tre< 
VWARock,,^ 


DIAGRAMMATIC RECONSTRUCTION OP THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 200 NIVARTANAS 


Fencing of lands. 

The demarcation of boundaries of lands and a sort of fencing 
to enclose the cultivated fields to prevent cattle from destroying 
the crops, and also to avoid disputes of any kind between the 
different owners, have always been recognised as necessary factors 
in any agricultural village. In ancient India, fencing took various 
formS“boundaries demarcated by shrubs, bamboos, various kinds 
of creepers and mud walls. The common fencing of fields in the 
days of the Pallavas was stones and milk-bush; '‘Kallum kajliyum 
natti ” is a statement found in many of their inscriptions.®^ 


64. Pattattalinangalam and Kasaku^i Plateg 
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Hereditary Servants op the King^s Palace 


The goldsmith and his duties. 

There was the palace goldsmith who was a hereditary officer. 
Besides the usual duties of making ornaments and jewels for the 
palace, he was very often employed in engraving the grants made 
by the king and others under his patronage on copper-plates. The 
writer of the Bahur plates of Nrpatungavarman informs us of his ' ^ 
name and parentage in a Sanskrit verse and also at the end of the 
Tamil prose part. He calls himself the goldsmith (svanialq-t or 
in Tamil ‘ tattan ’) named Nrpatunga, evidently after his sovereign. 
From the way he introduces himself, it is clear that he was a 
hereditary servant attached to the palace. He is said to be the 
son of Madevi Perundattan and the grandson of Uditodaya 
Perundattan of Kil Parii^ram near Kaccippedu (Gonjeevaram). The 
title of his father Madevi indicates that he was “ the great gold¬ 
smith to the chief queen ”, The name of his grandfather similarly 
means / the great goldsmith to King Uditddaya.’ Mr. K. V, Subra- 
manya Aiyar suggests that Uditodaya or Uditddita might have been 
the surname of one of the immediate predecessors of King 
Nrpatunga. Since among his many titles, Rajasimha had 
the biruda Uditddita, the goldsmith might have been named after 
this very king; or it may be perhaps, as Mr. Aiyar suggested, that 
the goldsmith was named after one of the immediate predecessors 
of Nrpatungavarman who took the name Uditddita from Raja¬ 
simha. 

The Stkapati or Kdsthakdri and his duties* 

The Sthapathi, like the palace goldsmith, was also a hereditary 
servant of the palace. One of his primary duties was to engrave on 
copper plates, the public charities given under the orders of the 
sovereign. The Mangadur grant of Simhavarman is said to have 
been engraved by one Nemi at the personal command of the king, 
(Prabhdssvamukhajnaptya Nemina likhitam). Regarding the 
writer of the Kasakudi plates of Nandivarman Pallava Malla, Dr. 
Hultzsch’s correction of the noun “ Kasthakarin ” into “ Kdstha- 
garin” and the translation of the word into ** treasurer” are both 
wrong. “Kasthakari ” is a carpenter ” and “ kos^hagari ” is a 
“ store-keeper Tliese plates were engraved by Sri Paramesvara 
Mahakasthakari, i.e., by Sri Paramesvara, the great carpenter. 


65, Ep. Ind. Vol, XVHl, p. 15. 
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(“Svasti Sri Paramesvara Mahakasthakarina likliitam ”).®'' Since 
Paramesvara was also a name of Nandivarman Pallava Malla, this 
servant of the king is probably named after his sovereign. 

The gift of the village of Pattattalmangalam in the sixty-first 
year of the same king Nandivarman 11 is recorded on copper plates 
by the engraver Sri Dandi, son of Videl Vidugu Pallava Perundac- 
can of Aimpanaicceri in Kaccippedu. 

The period that separates the Kasakudi and the PattattaJ- 
mangalam plates is nearly forty years; therefore, it is quite likely 
6ri Dandi was the son of Sri Paramesvara Mahakasthakari who is 
known in the later grants as ‘ the great carpenter of the Videl 
Vidugu Pallava king. ’ gri Dapdi might have occupied his father’s 
place in the Palace at the time of the gift of the village of 
Pattattahnangalam. 

The gift of the village of Sri Kattupalli in the sixth year of 
Nandivarman III was inscribed on Copper-plates by Perayyan who 
was (as it were) like the moon for the Sthapati family, who was 
the son of girrayya and who had w'on his fame by his workman¬ 
ship. (Karakausala krtaryasasa girrayya putrena patra=sam- 
ghoyam likhihth Pereyanamna sthapati kulavy6=ma=candrena). 
The Tamil portion of the plates says that they were written by 
Perayyan, son of the Kasthakari of Aimpanaicceri in Kaccippedu. 
It is interesting to find that Kasthakari and Sthapati are used 
synonymously. 

The Minor Poets of the Court and their duties. 

Epigraphy tells us that in the Pallava Court there lived many 
minor poets who, besides singing the praise of the king daily, were 
also engaged in drafting the contents of the copper-plate grants 
and especially the Prasasti of the king which usually formed the 
preamble to these records. 

The Prasasti of the Tandantotfam plates of Nandivarman 11 
was composed by Paramesvara sumamed Uttarakaranika, son of 
Paramottara-karanika, who was chosen by the “ Muse of Poetry ” 
as her Lord as at a svayamvara.®'^ 'Ihe Prasasti of the Udayen- 

66. The correction of Dr. Hultzsch stands thus: “Svasti gri Parames- 
varamahak6§{hagarina likhitam”—S.I.I., Vol. II, pt. Ill p. 353, line 136. 

67. Mr. Krishna Sastri’s translation of this as “the self-chosen Lord of 
Poetry” is not satisfactory. The text is: “ Paramottarakaranikasyafcrta, 
kavitasvayamvrtavarasya—Uttara-karanikakhyastanayah Paramesvara^ Pra¬ 
sasti mimam ” — S.I.I., Vol. II, p. 521, v. 14. 
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diram plates of the same king was drawn up by the poet Para- 
mesvara who was the son of the j.llustrious Candradeva an<J who 
was born in the family of Medhavins: “ Putrah ^ri Candra 

Devasya kavistu Paramesvarah | ‘ prasasteh kavitahcakre' sa 
medhavikulddbhavah ” Since both 4he Udayendiram and the 
Tandantdtiam Plates record gifts endowed in the same reign and 
the number of years that separate these two grants is only seven 
years, it may be presumed that the poet Paramesvara who com¬ 
posed the Prasasti of the Udayendiram plates is the same as Para¬ 
mesvara surnamed Uttara-karanika of the later grant. In which 
case, Candradeva, the father of the poet, must be identified with 
Paramdttara-karanika. It is interesting to find that the name 
Paramesvara of the poet is also the name of his Sovereign- 

Regarding the title Uttarakaranika, we may note that the 
Ajnapti of the Kuram grant of Paramesvaravarman I is one 
Uttarak^anika Mahasenadatta. Further, among the several 
donees of the Udayendiram grant, the poet who was the author of 
the Prasasti of the same record gets the allotment of a single share 
in the village granted. The name of his residence is given as 
Uttarakakula.®® 

In the name ‘ Uttarakaranika ‘‘ Karanika seems to be not 
a proper name but the designation of an office. When taken in 
conjunction with Paramottara-karanika we seem to get hints 
of a hierarchy of officers. An examination of some North Indian 
copper-plates prove that the ' Karanika ’ is an official who figures 
as the composer or theVriter of the contents of these grants.*^® 
In the C5la inscriptions of South India also, we often find that the 
Karanattan writes out the inscriptions. 


68. SI.I., vol. ii, pt. 3, p. 370. 

69. This is what Kiislma Sastri comments on Uttarakakula,”: Uttara- 
kakula, i.e., the northern Kakula—This appears to refer to Chicacole in the 
Ganjam District, as distinguished from the more southern ^rikakulam in the 
Kistna District.—S.I.I., Vol. II, Pt. 3, p. 373, note 6. 

70. Ep. Ind. Vol. 18, p. 223. The writer is not the engraver. The same 
grants also mention the engraver. The Don Biizurg plates of Govindacandra- 
deva record that the wilting was done by tlie illustrious Karanika 
Thakkura Sahadeva. The Chatrapur Copper plate of Govindacandradeva 
of Kanauj was wiitten by Karanika Thakkura ^ridhara. The editor of these 
inscriptions, Rai Bahadur Day^mn Sahni, adds in a foot-note; “the word 
‘Karanika’ means a scribe, i.e., one who has to do with documents (Karana), 
Mr. Y. R. Gupte has kindly drawn my attention to the fact that certain fami¬ 
lies among the Candraseniya Kayastha Prabhus (a class of writers in the 
P.-D 
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In the light of these facts, the term “ Uttarakaramka ” must 
be taken to denote that that office was above that of the Kara- 
nika and that the Paramottarakaranika” must have been the chief 
of all the fCaraijikas, the head of this class of officers. It seems 
evident that the office of the Karanam, i.e,, a village accountant 
in South India, has its origin in the office “ Karanika,” 

It seems to be a different poet who composed the Prasasti of 
the iCasakudi plates of Nandivarman II. He is described here as- 
one who was named Trivikrama who is honest and who knows the 
truth of all the .sciences and who has performed sacrifices accord¬ 
ing to the rules of the Vedas; “ Akrtrimas-trayividhikramakratu- 
pravartaka^i samasta-sastratatvavit-prakstikrt trivikramalj 

It was the poet Mahesvara Manodhira the functions of “ whose 
words, thoughts and bodj’’ were all for the benefit of others ” that 
composed the eulogy of the Velurpalaiyam grant of Nandivarman 
^^1 > Van-manah (k) aya karmarii pararthanyeva yasya sah | 
Mahesvaro Manodhirah prasastim krtav animam ” 73 

Army 

The theoretical division of the army into four parts seems to 
have been maintained under the Pallavas. They consisted of ele¬ 
phants, horses and footmen. Though there are a few literary 
references to chariots, we have so far neither direct epigraphical 
evidence nor scluptural representations of rathas or chariots having 
been employed in their warfare. 

That the Pallava kings took special care to employ war ele¬ 
phants is evidenced by their knowledge of the Gajasastra and by 
the innumerable sculptures of the Vaikupthaperuma} temple 
where we get large numbers of elephants in the panels depicting 
warfare. 


Deccan) to this day bear the surname of Karanika. The Prabhus referred 
to are supposed to have inunigrated from the district of Oudh in the United 
Provinces.” See also Ep. Ind. Vol. 8, pp. 153, 156 and 157. Copper plates of 
the same king written by Karanika Thakkura Vivika, Ind. Ant. Vol, 18, p. 20 
and Ep, Ind. Vol. 4, pp. 124, 126 et seq. 

71. We have already seen that he was ‘chosen by the Muse of Poetry’ as 
her Lord. Therefore, fit enough to occupy the position of a chief Karanika. 

72. SJ.I., Vol. II, pt. 3, p. 351. 

73. S.I.I., Vol. II, part V, p. 509. 

74. Rajasunha and Pallava Malla are said to have specialised in the 
Gajasastra. S.I.I., Vol. I Kanci Inscription of Rajasimha and the 

and the Tandantottam plates of Pallava Malla. 
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In the Kuram grant of Paramesvaravarman I we get a thrilling 
description of an intensive battle in which the Pallava army faces 
the strongest of their foes—Calukyas, * details of the battle 
as narrated in the copper-plate tfi^row light, not only oh the com¬ 
position of the army but also on‘tfite war ^^plements which the 
soldiers used. This is supplemented by the sculptures of the 
Vaikunthaperumal temple where we see soldiers carrying swords, 
shields, bows, arrows, javelins, clubs, lances and spears 

Stray references to army officers are found in the Pallava 
copper-plates. Senapatis or generals of the army are mentioned 
in the Hirahadagalli plates. In the Uruvapalli grant we get the 
mention of a military officer of Simhavarman by name Visntivar- 
man. This Visnuvarman was the builder of the temple named 
Visnuharadevakula. In Udayacandra, we have an example of a 
faithful and efficient Pallava general. It was he who bestowed 
the kingdom on the young Pallava Malla after defeating all the 
powerful enemies that rose against the newly elected kingJ^ 

From the early Pallava copper plates we learn that the army 
went out of its capital and pitched military camps and conducted 
warfare against its enemies. Menmatura and Dasanapura which 
were located probably in the Telugu districts are called in the 
grant Vijayaskandhavara i.e., the victorious camp. 

Certain musical instruments which were used by the Pallava 
kings in their warfare afford some interest. Two of these are 
definitely mentioned in several inscriptions. The Katumukha- 
vaditra and the Samudraghdsa may from their very names be 
identified as the war trumpet and the war drum.'^® 

Considering the military activities of the Pallava kings and J 
their intensive warfare especially with the Calukyas we have to 
infer that the Pallavas maintained a well organized army. 

Navy 

Pallava epigraphy presents no direct information on this sub¬ 
ject; however, nautical references lie scattered in a few passages 

75. SJJ., Vol. I, and my forthcoming memoir on the Sculptures of the 
Vaikunthaperumal temple. 

76. A description of Udayacandra’s military exploits is contained in the 
Udayendiram grant S.I.I. vol. II part 3 page 364. 

77. Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, page 161, 

78. The Kendur plates of Vikramaditya II. Also see Vaikunthaperumal 
inscription, Gadv^ plates and the literary references in the Periyatirumoli and 
in the Nandikkalambakam. 
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.of contemporary literature and a study of the history of colonial 
^/expansion under the Pallavas furnishes ample proof of the exist¬ 
ence of a well organized fleet under them. 

Sea-Ports 

fir There is no doubt that Mahamallapuram was the principal sea¬ 
port of the Pallavas. As against the opinion of Prof. Jouveau 
Dubreuil who suggests that Mamallai probably did not exist be¬ 
fore the time of Narasimhavarman I, Pandit M. Raghava Ayyangar 
maintains the view that Mamallapuram was a flourishing sea-port 
under another name even at the Sangam period, and that the har¬ 
bour was full of ships carrying horses from western countries and 
merchandise from northern countries. • 

That Mamallapuram was an equally prosperous sea-port in the 
days of tfie ^PallSV^S'is supported by Tirumangai who speaks of 
Kalangal-iyangum-Mallai-k-kadanmallai,—Mallai prosperous on ac¬ 
count of tlie frequent ingress and egress of merchant vessels.®^ 

In the ‘ Life of Hiuen-Tsiang by Beal we have the following 
\ remarks :—‘ The city of Kancipui'a is situated on the mouth (bay) 

1 of the Southern sea of India, looking towards the kingdom of 
i Simhala, distant from it three days voyage. ’ The above reference 
in the life of the Chinese traveller has induced some scholars to 
describe Kanci as a sea-port^ This is hard to believe ; there is 
a strong tradition in Soutli India that in ancient days Kanci and 
Mamallapuram were connected by a long canal. 

The grant of the village of Pattattalmangalam®^ in the Nega- 
patam taluq in the time of Pallava Malla supports the fact that 
Nagapattinam was included within the Pallava kingdom. It is 
likely that this place (Negapatam) was also an active sea-port 
then. This gains support from the following:—“In the year 720 
A.D. the 9th month, the king of South India Che-li-na-lo-seng-kia- 
pas-to-pa (Sri Narasimha Potavarman) constructed a temple in 
favour of the empire (i.e., of China): he addressed to the emperor 
a request asking from him an inscription giving a name to this 
temple; by decree, it was decided that the name should be * which 

79. Pallava Antiquities. 

80. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras 1928, p. 152. 

81. Periyatirumoli, II-VI-6, 

82. Watters: Yuan Chwang, p. 227., Chhabra: Expansion of Indo-Aryan 
Culture during Pallava Rule, p. 5.. Cunningham: Ancient Geography, p. 738. 

83. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 119. The village of Pattamangalam may be 
identified with Pattattalmangalam. 
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caused return to virtue’ (which makes a return to' virtue) (Koei 
hoa) and it was presented i.e., to say the ^^^nperor sent Nara- 
simha a placard or tablet with the inscription Koei hoa se, so that 
it might be placed on the front of the temple erected ih India by 
Narasimha for the benefit of China 

The above passage yields three inferences, namely, that the 
Pallava king Narasimhavarman II alias Rajasimha must^ have con¬ 
structed a shrine for the worship of merchants and pilgrims arriv¬ 
ing from Cliina into his territory; secondly, that this shrine must 
have been dedicated to Buddha as the Chinese were Buddhists, 
and thirdly, he must have constructed it either at Mamallapuram 
or at Kanci or at a place where, they alighted on their arrival from 
China. 

So far there is nothing to indicate that there existed any Chinese 
Buddhist Vihara either at Mamallapuram or at Kanci. But we 
know that a famous ruined Buddhist Vihara at Negapatam was 
popularly known as China-pagoda, and Yule observes in his Marco 
Polo that the same Vihara was also known as the tower of the 
Malla. This is not all. The famous Kalyani inscription®® from 
Burma contains the following facts. ‘ The Theras and Chitraduta, 
however, travelled on foot to Nagapattana, and there visited the 
site of the Padarikarama monastery, and Worshipped the image of 
Buddha in a cave, constructed by command of the Maharaja of 
Cinadesa on the spot, on the sea shore etc.’ 

The building of a Vihara in honour of the Chinese emperor, 
the reference to the tower of Malla and perhaps to a Vihara in the 
form of a cave all do indicate its Pallava origin, and we may safely 
infer that the Cina-‘pagoda at Negapatam was the one that was 
built by Narasimhavarman II. 

Thus Negapatam must have served as a sea-port for com¬ 
munication with China as also Mamallapuram.' 


Naval Expeditions. 

According to the Kaiakudi plates Simhavisnu, the father of 
Mahendravarman, is said to have completely vanquished 


the 


Simhala king (Ceylon King) who was proud of the strength of his 


84. Chavannes, Notes, etc., Towny Pao II, Vol. 5. p. 44. N. 3. 

85. Yule. Morco Polo, 'Vol. II. Bk. 3, p. 336. 

86. Ind. Ant, Vol. XXII, p. 45. 
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arms.8^ The two successive naval expeditions sent by Narasimha- 
varman I with a view to help Manavamma are not only described 
in the Mahdvamsa but also get confirmation in Pallava epigra¬ 
phy. 88 As suggested elsewhere, it is likely that Nrpatunga allied 
himself with the Pandya king Sri Mara in the latter's expedition 
against Ceylon. This shows that the Pallava fleet was so strong 

that the Pandya found it useful to secure the help of the Pallava 
king. 89 

In the Vayalur Pillar inscription there seems to be an indirect 
reference to Rajasimha’s conquest of the Laccadive Islands. 90 

Commercial and Colonial Expansion. 

Copious are our evidences indicating the commercial enter¬ 
prises and colonial expansion of the PaUavas in the. Far East. 9i 
The existence of a well manned fleet for purposes of commerce as 
well as the presence of organised guilds trading in the Far-East are 
supported by the Nandikkalamhakam and the Takua-pa Inscrip¬ 
tion. 88 


87. SJJ., Vol. n, part V, p. 356. 

88. Ibid. 

89. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 13. 

90. Ibid. p. 152 and N. 

91. Chatterji: History of Cambodia. Majumdar: History of Champa • 
^varnadvipa. Chhabra: Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture during Pallava 
Rule (J.A.S.B. 1935, Vol. I, No. 1, Winstedt: A History of Malaya.), 

92. The Takua-pa (Siam) Tamil Inscription—-K. A. N. Sastri, 


CHAPTER V 

REVENUE AND TAXATION. 


The revenxie of the state consisted of several items of taxation 
and dues paid to the central Government. Names of taxes are men¬ 
tioned in a number of inscriptions which record gifts of lands or 
villages to brahmins and to Siva or Viimu temples. 

When a village was endowed and stated to be tax free it did 
not mean that the village or the inliabitants of the village were 
freed from the payment of taxes, but what it meant was that the 
income which till the time of the grant replenished the treasury 
of the king ceased to go to him, but was directed towards the donee 
specified in the grant. 

The burdens of taxation are specified both in the early chart¬ 
ers of the Pallavas and in the later grants. Regarding revenue from 
agricultural lands, we have no definite statement as to the share due 
to the king. We come across references to ‘ irai ’ in general. Other 
items of revenue will be understood by a detailed study of the 
items of Pariharas recorded in the various grants. 

The manufacture of salt, a monopoly of the State. 

Tlie Prakrt term aldnagulachchobham appearing among the 
pariharas in early Prakrt charters of the Pallavas has led scholars 
to conclude that salt manufacture was exclusively confined to the 
State. Dr. Biililer, while editing the lEIirahadagalli plates, inter¬ 
preted the term as free from troubles about salt and added in 
his foot-note that ‘ digging for salt was a royal monopoly (Prakrt 
aldnagulachchobham—Sanskrit alavana gu^akisobham). 

Some of the Karle inscriptions of the Andhra kings which 
mention similar pariharas (of land gifts made to the Buddhists and 
Buddhist Sanghas) include alonakhadaka ” among the several 
items. Senart’s comment on this privilege is as follows: —“ For 
‘ aldnakhadaka ’ the later inscriptions offer several equivalents— 
alavanakrenikhanaka, which Biihler (p, l*b4) has already quoted 
(Dr. Fleet's No. 55, I. 28 and No. 56) ; alo]giagulachchobha in 1.32 
of the plates of Sivaskandavarman 

The parihara “alonagulachchobha” corresponds to the ‘ uppuk- 
kocceygai' of the Tamil portions of the later inscriptions of the 


1. Ep, Ind. Vol. VU, p. 67. 
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Pallavas. Krishna Sastri says that this word may be divided into 
uppu, ko and seygai which perhaps means the royalty paid for 
manufacturing salt. In the light of the former interpretation, this 
seems different. We can intei'pret the term as ‘ uppu ’ —salt, ‘ko’— 
king or royalty, ‘seygai’—^manufacture, and take it as meaning 
‘royal manufacture of salt’ which leads us to the conclusion that 
salt manufacture was a monopoly of the state.. 

Besides salt, sugar was also manufactured by the state accord¬ 
ing to the statement contained in the Hir^adagalli plates.^ 

Aparampardbalivadam. 

Aparamparabalivadam—This is the reading of the term in the 
Mayidavolu grant; and in the Hirahadagalli plates, we have 
“ Aparamparabalivaddagahanam.” Dr. Hultzsch’s translation is 
“ free from (the supply of) bullocks in succession ” and that of 
Biihler is the same, but he adds in his foot-note “ I suppose this 
refers to the obligation of furnishing by turns draught-cattle for 
the progress of the royal officers.” Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
seems to adopt Buliler’s explanation of this term and says 
“ Aparamparabalivardakam ” is “ the necessity to supply bullocks 
in relief for the travellers, official and other, which is one of the 
incidences of village life, and continues even now ’. ® This parihara 
is the same as the one mentioned in the Tamil portions of the later 
Pallava Grants as Nallerudu (good bull). It does not seem to be 
that the supply of the good bull could be for any other purpose 
t han the one mentioned above. 

Ilamputci. 

This is found in all the later Pallava grants. ' It is a combina¬ 
tion of the two words ‘ ilam ’ and ‘ putci ’, ‘ flam ’ standing for 
‘ ilavar.’ Thus if is a ‘pufci’ on the ilavars, namely the professional 
toddy drawers. It is at once evident that ‘ ilamputci ’ is a tax or 
^ duty on the professional toddy drawers. This meaning of the term 
has been accepted and the explanation seems to be quite in order. 

In .spite of the positive explanation that has been offered and 
accepted, the origin of f.he word ‘ putci ’ remains obscure. ^ The 
meaning of the word “ putci ” according to the Tamil dictionary is 
‘body’ or ‘act of wearing,’ the latter of these two meanings being 
derived from the root ‘pun’ meaning ‘to wear’. 

2. Ep. Ind. Vol. I, page 6. 

3. Hindu Administrative Institutions in S. India, p. 93. 

4. See, however, l3r. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, op. cit p. 116. 
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Taking the root 'pun ’, we can easily see that 'putci’ is the 
derived term which signifies ‘ that which is worn.’ ' Putci ’ is there¬ 
fore, a tax or duty imposed on or undertaken by a particular pro¬ 
fession, in this case, the ‘ilavar.’ 

Idaiputci: 

This term also appears in all the Pallava grants and occurs 
wherever ' ilamputchi ’ is found. Adopting the above explanation 
for ^ putci ’ we may say that this is a duty imposed on or undex*- 
taken by “idaiyars” or cattle-breeders.® 

Brdhmanardmkkdnam, , 

In the Kasakudi Plates, the ' ra ’ has been obliterated after 
the ' Brahmana ’ and is hence not distinct or legible in the facsimile 
produced. Hultzsch has included ' ra ’ within brackets. Hultzsch 
interprets the term as “ the share (kanain) of the Brahmins and 
of the king.” He has split the word into 'Brahmanar’ and 
‘ rasakkmam 

K. V. S. Aiyar explains the terms as " tax of (one) kanam on 
the profits of the Brahmins.” He splits the word into ‘ Brahmana ’ 
and ‘ asakkanam’c® What exactly are the profits of the Brahmins 
and wherefrom such profits are derived, K. V. S. Aiyar does not 
indicate. He further presumes that the term ‘ Brahmins ’ encom¬ 
passes all Brahmins by virtue of their caste by birth. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar follows the splitting of the word 
made by Hultzsch and explains that the term means “ cash that is 
payable for the Brahman and for the king.” He does not attempt an 
elucidation as to by whom this ' cash ’ is payable, and to which 
section of the Brahmins and why.'^ 

Without hesitation we may accept the splitting of the word 
into ‘ Brahmanar ’ and ‘ rasakkanam.’ Instead of taking this term 
to mean ‘ cash or fee payable for the Brahman and for the Idng ^ 
we may easily understand it to mean ' cash or fee payable by the 
Br^min to the king It is only proper to signify a particular fee s/ 
by a qualifying denomination characterising the nature of the fee 
and the parties concerned. This compound word comprises the 
indication both of the payer and the payee and the final part denotes 


5. Cf. * Idaipattam * of the Cola inscriptions. 

6. Ancient Deccan, p. 344. 

7. Hind. Ad. Inst, in S. India, p. 121. 
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that it is a fee paid. Now, therefore, the entire term is self- 
contained and self-explanatory. 

We have to further analyse the tei*m ‘ Brahmanar ’ in the light 
of the context and restrict the term to apply to that section of the 
Brahmanar which was obliged to pay a fee. This section can possi¬ 
bly be no other than those Brahmanar who follow a profession on 
the ground of their being Brahmanar. It is at oAce cleai’ that it 
is only the priests that come within tliis fold. The Brahmin priests, 
as now, earned their livelihood from their profession as such. Their 
earnings were therefore, governed and estimated by the controlling 
body for aU other professions, namely, the state. Tlierefore, ‘ Brah- 
maiiarasakkanam ’ can be taken to mean “ tax payable by the 
Brahmins (priests) to the king 

Kalldnakkdriam, 

In the Tandantot^m plates, we have Kaiinalakkanam® which 
is v/ritten as ‘ Kallanakk^am ^ in the Velurp^aiyam grant.^ 
‘ Kailua ’ and ‘ Kamiala ’ ai'e the Tamil forms of the Sanskrit 
word ‘ Kalyana ’ and the incidence evidently involved a 
small payment of money (Kanam) to the king on the occasion of 
the performance of a marriage. Kallanakkanam indeed reminds 
us of one of the feudal aids of the Middle Ages in England. 

We are familiar with the term ‘ Kallanakkanam ’ in the days of 
/ the Colas. It is not clear under what conditions and in what man- 
^ ner this * Kallanakkaiiam ’ was levied on the people in the days 
of the Pallavas and in the early Cola period. Gopinatha Rao, how¬ 
ever, suggests an explanation. He says : I believe it must corres¬ 
pond to certain kaiiikkai (katci as it is termed) which is generally 
taken to the jenmis by their tenants sometime before a marriage 
to obtain his permission, blessing and bhakshish; in those days 
also people would have taken a nazar of a K^am of gold to the 
representative of the king and paid it as a Kanikkai (katci) 

In the later Pallava and early Cola days, this ‘KaUmakkaiiam ^ 
appears to have been obligatory, while originally the payment of 
this ICanam must have been purely voluntary. Even to this day 
the custom prevails and the headman of the village collects from 
the principal parties in charge of the performance of a marriage, 
a small tax known as ‘ Raja Sambhavana 

8. S.I.I. II, jpage 520, Plate Ill-a, line 31. 

9. ih. page 509, Plate IV-b, line 55. 

10. Anbil Plates of Simdara C5}a—Ep. Ind. Vol. XV, p. 71. 
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Ku&akkd'i^ain, 

This may be split into ‘Kuj/avan’ and ‘Kanam’ that is the 
money contribution paid to the king by the potter or potters of v 
the village. It must have been a proportion of their income deriv¬ 
ed out of their profession as potters.^^ 

Taitukka^yam. 

The Tandantottam Plates read it as tattukkayam while in 
the Velurpalaiyam grant it reads tattu kayam ”, The former 
seems to be the correct form and has been rightly compared by 
Krishna Sastri with Tattar-pattam of the large Leyden plates and 
translated as a fee on goldsmith”.^^ 

If, as pointed out by Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar/'^ the tattuk¬ 
kayam should be split into tattukku and ayam, meaning thereby 
“a tax on hammering,” then we have no hesitation in accepting 
that tattukkayam of the Pallava inscriptions and Tattar-pattam of 
the Cola epigraphy are synonymous terms. Additional strength 
is gained by the fact that there is no mention made of Tattar-pat¬ 
tam in Pallava grants as a separate tax distinct from ‘ Tattuk¬ 
kayam ’. In the context, tattukkayam is interpreted as a pro¬ 
fessional tax on goldsmiths and this seems to be most convincing. 

Vikikkdnam. 

Tliis should be taken to be Viyavan and Kanam, or, what is 
due to the viyavan or the village headman. Tlie office of viyavan 
was hereditary; and as it involved duties of supreme importance 
belonging to the village administration, the viyavan was entitled 
to a certain remuneration from the village Government. This 
office was of very great antiquity in its origin and was therefore 
held in esteem. Every member of the village was liable to pay a 
small fee for the maintenance of the viyavan who held office and 
discharged his duties in the interests of the village people. The 
viyavan was vested with power to impose and collect fines and 
other penalties for offences or transgressions of the current laws 
of the country. These collections naturally went in the first in¬ 
stance to the viyavan. All collections, as a matter of course, were 
due to the state treasury, and the king had the discretion to allo¬ 
cate the collections as was proper. This viyavan kanam which 
comprised the collection from the people for the remuneration of 

11. S.I.I., Vol, II, part V, p. 530, & part iii, p. 352, line 124. 

12. S.I.I., Vol. II, part v, p. 530; note 4. 

13. Hindu Ad. Inst p. 110. 





the viyavan, was also payable to the king’s treasury. But the 
king directed that, along with the other privileges bestowed on the 
donee of the village, the viyavan kanam also be passed on to the 
donee as part of the bhoga. 

Pdraikkdnam 

A tax on quarries ” is the interpretation given by Krishna 
Sastri to this term.^^ If we accept this interpretation, the exact 
nature of the due in money is not quite clear. It seems more fit¬ 
ting to take ‘ Paraikkanam ’ to be a levy on the washermen as a 
class or on those washermen who utilise the water from the public 
tanks and make use of the stones placed on the public land. This 
practice is stiU in vogue in South India. 

This latter interpretation is based on two points: 

(1) ‘ Paraikkanam ’ may stand synonymous with Vannarap- 
parai of the Cola inscriptions, interpreted by K. V. S. Aiyar as a 
tax on the washerman’s stone. 

(2) This comparison of Paraikkanam with Vannarapparai 
is in keeping with the other terms occurring alongside of it in the 
inscription, namely Kusakkanam and Pattinaseri. 

PuttagavUai, 

Hultzsch interprets this as *4he price of cloth” and K. V. S. 
Aiyar takes it to mean fees levied on sellers of cloths The latter 
interpretation seems more likely to be appropriate, if the term 
‘ puttagam ’ is taken to mean ‘ cloth’. 

We may, however, consider another meaning of the term * put¬ 
tagam’ which is ^tent’ (kudaram). In this case, we may look 
upon ‘ Puttagavilai ’ as a tax levied on tents or a rent payable to 
the government. This may apply not only to officers who moved 
about and occasionally pitched their tents on the village maidan, 
but also to those nomads who roamed from place to place, shelter¬ 
ing themselves under tents fixed at various places during them 
temporary stay. 

Pattigai Kanam. 

This has been rendered by Hultzsch into share of the cloth,” 
which does not entirely bring out the significance of the term. 
Since ‘ Kanam ’ is mentioned in the context, it must be understood 


14. S.I.I,, Vol. II, part v, p. 512. 





either as a toll at a feri‘y (Pattikai-Boat; dhoni) or as a tax on 


, ferrymen^ The former will correspond to Taradeya of the Artha- 
sdstra and Tarika or Targa of the Smrtis ; and the latter will cor¬ 
respond to the odakkuli of the Colas. 

Taragu. 

This term is found almost in all the plates. It has been gene¬ 
rally interpreted as ‘ brokerage * while Krishna Sastri explains it 
as ‘ a brokerage fee.’ It is definitely more appropriate to take the 
latter explanation. Taragu was a fee levied on middlemen of all 
trades and a specified percentage was to be paid from out of the 
profits made by the brokers. 

Sekku. 

This term, which appears in all the plates, has been explained 
as a duty on oil presses. It may be understood to be a kind of 
licence fee to fix and run an oil press, besides being a duty on the 
oil produced. Perhaps, this duty was paid in the form of a certain 
measure of oil manufactured. We find that Brahmadeya villages 
enjoyed the running of oil press as a special privilege granted by 
the king. It is therefore self-evident that it was not all villages 
that could put up oil presses; and those that wished to do so had 
to make a payment towards a licence-fee. 

Tari 

Weaving was one of the chief village industries. The Taiidan- 
tottam and the Kasakudi Plates mention Tari ” while the Velur- ' 
palaiyam Grant refers to “ Tarikkurai.’’ In the former we have 
to understand the term as denoting a tax or charge on weavers. 
The latter is more definite in that it gives us an idea as to the ex¬ 
act nature and measure of the tax levied. It is apparently equi¬ 
valent to one standard measure of cloth for each loom. ‘ Kurai ’ 
means ‘ woven cloth.’ Tliis tax is therefore, a professional tax and 
is to be considered as distinct from the trade tax ^ puttagavilai ’ 
which we have interpreted as ^ tax on the sellers of cloths.’ 


15. Tamil Lexicon —p, 2424. 

16, Manu VIII, 407. “A woman more than two months advanced in preg¬ 
nancy, a (religious) wanderer, a sage, Brahmans, should not be made to pav 
toll at a ferry.” 

Garbhim tu dvimasadis tatlia Pravrajito munih 
Brahmana linginaiscaiva na dapyastarikam tare.” 
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Paddmkali, 

Ttiis splits into ^ padam ’ and ‘kali.^ Padam means cloth and 
kali means ‘ spool of spun cotton thread/ Thus this was a profes¬ 
sional tax on the spinners; and the tax was paid in the form of 
cotton thread. 

Vatti^NdU. 

K. V. S. Aiyar explains : Vatti is a big basket which could 
hold 6 kurimi or 48 measures of grain and one nali paid for selling 
such a quantity cannot be considered heavy.’’ This seems to be 
the most convincing explanation and we may readily adopt it. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar splits the word into ^ vat^il ’ (bas¬ 
ket ?) and‘nali.’ ^ 

PuddndU. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s interpretation of this is as fol- 
lows^'^:™ 

“ This term breaks into Puda or Pudam, and Nah. Again % 
of a measure of grain on something that is newly made. The Epi- 
graphist points out that the corresponding term in the Velurpalai- 
yam plates is Pudari and in the Leyden grant Pitanari. Of these 
two, in the Velurpalaiyam Plates, the term seems to be Pudanari, 
in which the ‘n’ is dropped out; and the other seems again to he 
‘i’ mistaken for ‘a’. The term, therefore, would resolve into Puda- 
nali. That is the eighth of a measure on new made grain.” 

Assuming the possible omission, ‘Pudanali’ may be split into 
‘ Puda ’ and ‘ Nali.’ The term occurs in conjunction with Vattinali; 
and VattinaU has been interpreted to mean “ a tax of one Nah on a 
Vatti (6 kurunis)”. An exactly similar interpretation applies to 
‘Pudanah’. ‘Puda’ means a measure of 4 Nalis (?) or a 
‘ Marakkal and we may readily explain ‘ Pudanali ’ to mean 
‘ a nali for one Puda or marakkal 

• Now, the very distinction in their respective appellations sig¬ 
nifies that the two terms applied to different groups of articles 
taxed at the different rates mentioned. 

tydii-Pdhku. 

It is only in the Pattattalmangalam and the Velurpalaiyam 
grants that mention is made of tldu-Pokku, Neither Hultzsch 

17. Hindu Administrative Institutions. —^p. 118. 

18. Tamil Diciiofiary (P. Hamanathan’s) p. 984, 
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nor any of the other authors who have dealt with the Pariharas 
has given an interpretation of this term.^® The phrase is to be 
considered a term of taxation. The best interpretation seems to be 
that this term referred to a tax in the form of a mixture of grains. 
‘ can- he taken to mean ‘ mixed especially with reference 
to grains ; and ‘ Pokku ’ may be taken to mean ‘ grains.’An exact 
meaning of ‘Pokku’ is ‘ unripe grain’ and in this context we are 
justified in iaterpreting the term as ‘new reaped grain,’ unsifted, 
unpicked and fresh from harvest. 

Pattinaseri. 

Krishna Sastri splits this term into ‘ Pattina ’ and ‘ 6§ri,’ but 
does not bring out the significance of the pai-ihara. Pattinaseri is 
synonymous with Pattinavarseri and means ‘Hamlet of fisher¬ 
men,’ for Pattinavar means ‘ fishermen dwelling in a maritime 
town ’.^’1 Pattinaseri will, therefore, convey the meaning ‘ all 
dues payable by the fishermen to the king.’ 

The significance of this term is borne out by the fact that the 
Velurpalaiyam plates alone mention this parihara. This plate 
records the grant of Tirukkattuppalli, a village 12 miles to the north 
of Ennore, near the sea-coast. Tlie Seri attached to the village 
must have evidently been occupied by fishermen, the nature of 
whose profession and trade demanded a contract with the authori¬ 
ties. Since the right of the fishery was sold for a definite sum 
payable to the king, it was consequently made payable to the donee 
—in this case, the temple. 

TirumnUkanam. 

This has been read as ‘ tirumukhakkapam ’ and Dr. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar remarks: “ Kanam again here is cash or fee on 
Tirumukham, royal letter; probably a cash payment had to be 
made for bringing the royal writ as a sort of postage or conveyance 
charge.” This is a very Convincing interpretation. 


19. Vol. II, part v, p. 505. Also see K. V. S. Aiyar, Ancient Deccan —- 

p. 344. 

20. Tamil Lexicon, p. 493. We do not get the meaning for ‘©du’ as an 
individual word to fit in with the context, ‘©dn-sagupadi’ is given to mean 
‘cultivation of mixture of grains.’ Therefore, the best interpretation that may 
be offered for ‘©du’ may be taken to be ‘mixed.’ 

21. Mappadikaram, 525—Commentary. 
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Pattur Sdrrn. • \ ^ \ \ ^ 

This term is found in the Kasakudi Plates and is left untransla¬ 
ted by Hultzsch. Pattur Sattu or Sarru vari^ may mean *‘the 
tax on toddy-yielding23 trees of Pattur,’' which probably contained 
large groves of palms. Pattur was perhaps a hamlet of the village 
which was endowed to the Brahmin donee. Now, the difference 
between Panampagu'^^ which is the same as Panahjaru, and Sarru 
vari is that the former stands for a tax on toddy-yielding trees in 
general, while tlie latter is a tax on sweet toddy drawn from palm- 
trees by coating the receptacles with lime. 

Ulaiyavappallivattu, 

This Parihara, as already suggested by Hultzsch is an obscure 
term,and is referred to only in the Ka^kudi plates immediately 
after “Pattur tSarru.” Hultzsch, however, thinks that Ulaiyavappalli- 
vattu is a compound of two words ; “ Ulaiya-van ” which means 
a servant, and “ Palli ” which stands for a temple. But Hultzsch 
has left the term “ Vattu ” out of consideration. If we are to 
adhere to the above interpretation, the term would signify a tax 
in kind due to the king from the servants of the temple of the 
village granted under the Parihara. (Vattu should be taken to 
stand for Vastu which means “ moveable property ”.) 

On the other hand, it may be that Ulaiyavapalli^® was a ham¬ 
let of the main village which was granted, and the yield of the 
hamlet being made up of various articles, the general term ‘Vastu’ 
was applied. In the context, this term must have included a 
proportion of all kinds of income from the hamlet, which was the 
legitimate share of the king. 

NdttuvagaL 

It has been considered that ‘ Nattuvagai means ‘ settlement 
duties ’.28 This, as it stands, is not very explicit. Vagai, according 
to the Tamil, dictionaries, is ‘ a part or portion ’ and Nattuvagai 
has, therefore, to be taken to indicate simply that portion of the 

22. S.I.I, Vol. II, part iii, p. 353, line 129. 

23. Tamil Lexicon, p. 1362. 

24. Panampakku for Panampagu in the inscription is a scribal error, line 
128. 

25. S.I.L, Vol. II, part iii, p. 361, note 3. 

26. Examples of names of villages in the South ending in Palli; may be 
cited: cf. Tirucirapalli; Mahendrapalli; Tirukattupalli, etc. 

27. Kas^udi Plate—S.I.I., Vol. 2, part 3, p. 352, line 127. 

28. K. V. S. Aiyar, Ancient Dcccart—p. 344. 
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share from the village due to the Nadu which had the right of 
demand as an administi’ative authority and which is larger than 
the village. 


Ney^-vilain 

Hultzsch takes it to mean “ the price of ghee while K. V. 
S. Aiyar interprets the term as “ghee-sellers’ fee.” Dr. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar evidently accepts the latter’s interpretation and 
calls it “a new due upon the selling of ghee,” It appears reasonable 
that there was a tax imposed on the selling of ghee . It is rather 
open to speculation why ghee alone should be made a taxable 
commodity. Perhaps, it was considered to be an article of luxury 
and a nominal tax was, therefore, levied on the sellers of and 
traders in ghee. 

Another interpretation, however, seems to offer itself. The 
term may have reference to a compounded fee payable to the 
king in lieu of ghee once supplied in kind to the palace. The 
Silap 2 >adikdram would support such a view.^^ 

KattikkdTiam, 

Mention is made of this term in the Kuram grant.^® The word 
breaks into Katti and Kanam. Thus split .up, it rneans “a tax 
on weapons like swords, knives, etc., or arms in general”.^^ This 
interpretation evidently implies that the tax was levied on those 
who possessed arms, In that case, it must be understood to be 
a licence fee corresponding to the present day licence fee imposed 
for being in possession of fire-arms, revolver, gun, etc. 

On the other hand, appearing as it does among a group of 
other professional taxes, “ kattikkanam ” may perhaps mean a kind 
of tax imposed on a particular profession. We have had “kusak- 
kanam,” a tax on the potters, and “ tattukkai?.am ” which has been 
interpreted as a tax on tlie goldsmiths. While these taxes point 
to a professional levy on the people engaged in the respective pro¬ 
fessions, it is but natui'al that kattikl^anam should also be grouped 
along with them as referring to a tax or fee imposed on the 
profession which it indicates. We may thus take the term to 
mean ‘‘ a tax or fee imposed on the profession which manufac¬ 
tured or produced swords, knives, or other arms.” It will thus 
mean a tax on the blacksmiths. 

29. Canto. 17 line 7 and. Pandyan kingdom, p. 34. 

30. Vol. I, p. 155. 

31. Tamil Lexicon, p. 708. 
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Nedumharai. 

In the facsimile of the Ka^ku^ grant the reading is ‘ N^um- 
bure ’ which Hultzsch has corrected into ‘Nedumburai^ but has 
not interpreted. However, K. V. S. Aiyar^^ has understood it 
to be Nedumbarai ^ and has offered the meaning tax on those for 
whom big di'ums are beaten.” Since ‘Nedumburai’ conveys no 
possible sense, we may admit K. V. S. Aiyar^s reading ‘Nedum- 
barai ’ as the correct one. Still it is doubtful if the interpretation 
of it as “ a tax on those for whom drums are beaten ” is plausible. 
On the other hand it seems to be rightly in keeping with the con¬ 
text if it is to be taken as a professional tax on the drummers of 
the village. 

Eccoru (and ^oruTndttti). 

This seems to have been a tax or cess connected with 
agricultural lands of the village. In two of Nrpatunga’s inscrip¬ 
tions^ we meet with this term and in both the cases the endowed 
lands were exempted from the incidence. “ Eccoru ” breaks it¬ 
self into “ El ” and ‘‘ soru ”,^4 le,, “ El ” meaning ‘‘ A day of twenty- 
four hours” and ‘‘soru” standing for “boiled rice.” Evidently, 
the incidence involved the maintenance of a person or persons 
entrusted with die collection of the Government dues from agri¬ 
cultural lands. The most relevant interpretation of “Eccoru” 
would be, that the land owners of the village had to maintain the 
officers who came to collect the taxes. In other words, the daily 
batta of the officers was provided by the party concerned within 
the village. This interpretation is borne out by the fact that in 
more than one inscription of the later Pallava kings we read of the 
practice of providing “ soru ” or food for those who came to collect 
the interest in money from the Sabha which was responsible for 
depositing on permanent interest, the money that was given away 
as gift to temples. This is explained by the statement “Poli- 
yuttuppon kadaikuttavandarkku nisadi irandu soru koduppo- 
mandm 

It may be noted that sorumattam which occurs in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Kampavarman^® and in the early Cola inscriptions^*^ is a 

32. Ancient Deccan, p. 344. 

33. Kandiyfir Inscriptions of Nrpatungavarman: and 84 of 1892. 

34. Ellis— Mira^i Right —^p. 87. 

35. 161, 163, 190 of 1912. 

36. 84 of 1898—8.1.1., Vol. VI, p. 170. 

37. 17 of 1893. 
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synonymous term with “Eccoru”. “Mattu” is evidently used 
in the sense of “ to fasten on to ” or “ to fix on oneself ” the duty 
of providing food. Thus it has the force of compulsory feeding of 
those who came to collect the land tax or irai. 

Manrupddii. 

More than one Pallava grant mentions this parihara and it is 
noticed also in the early Cola epigraphy. According to Gopi- 
natha Eao, ‘Manrupadu ’ is a compound made up of ^manru , 
“a place of justice, a court house,” cf. the phrase ‘mamaduvadu, 
which means ‘ pleading before a court of justice,’ and padu,’ which 
is a noun form of ‘ padu,’ ‘ fall,’ ‘ accrue,’ etc. Manrupadu, there¬ 
fore means “what accrues from places of justice by way of fine, 
confiscation,” etc.38 This interpretation seems to he convincing. 

The -various pariharas detailed above give us an idea of the 
different items of revenue to which the king had a claim. 


38. Ep. Ind. XV; page 71. 


CHAPTER VI 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

As several of the Pallava inscriptions relate to gifts of land, 
gold and other articles of produce, a scmtiny of these records 
reveals to us a number of weights and measures that were current 
in the country. Many of these were in use during the Cola and 
later periods of South Indian History and others are still in vogue 
in the southern Tamil Districts. 

Land Measure. 

The Prakrt and early Sanskrit inscriptions mention, extents 
of land measured by the ‘plough’ ‘Nivartana’ or ‘Pattika.’ 
Originally, a plough of land seems to have been so much of land 
as was cultivated by a man with a plough and two bullocks with¬ 
in a given time. Later on this ‘plough of land’ appears to have 
been standardised and used as a unit of land measure. In the 
Hirahadagalli plates* where we have the statement ‘ halasata- 
sahasra,’ that is ‘ one hundred thousand ox-ploughs ’ (of land), 
we cannot fail to understand ‘ hala ’* in the sense of a unit of land 
measure. 2 

The term ‘ Nivartana ’ literally means ‘ a tuiming back ’ and 
probably in the very early days, lands were measured by an indi¬ 
vidual starting from a particular point and after going round the 
field, returning to the starting point within a certain time, thus 
marking the exact boundary of the field covered during the course 
of the round.* As the land covered during the ‘ Nivartana ’ 
varied, in proportion to the swiftness of the person walking round, 
some fixed unit seems to have been invented later on, to define a 


1. Ep. Ind. Vol. I, page 6, line 11. 

*A Note on 'Hala’ etc., is added at the end of this chapter. 

2. Maim explains: "Now (a lord) over ten (towns) should enjoy two 
ploughs of land, and (a lord) over twenty (towns) ten ploughs of land; the 
superintendent of a hundred towns, a town; the lord of a thousand, a city.” 
Kulluka interprets ‘Kula’ as *as much of land as can be turned by a plough 
drawn by a six-head of cattle’—Manu, ch. VII, v. 119. 

3. A similar custom of measuring lands seems to have prevailed in 

Russia. The Basbkeers were in the habit of selling lands by the day, i.e., 
as much of land as a man can go round on his feet in a d^. cf. " Twenty- 
thi’ee Tales,” Tolstoy, p. 219. ^ 
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‘ Nivartana.’ ITiough we know that a Nivartana usually consist¬ 
ed of 20 rods or 200 cubits or 40,000 “ hastas’’—square of land, 
the Pallava inscriptions do not denote the exact measurement of 
the area contained in ‘ Nivartana ’The Arthasastra® defines a 
Nivartana as three rajjus.® 

Now the Cendalur plates mention Pattika as a unit of land 
measure’ and it is likely that Pattika is a Sanskrit term for the 
measure ‘Patti’ found in the Tamil inscriptions of the Pallavas. 
Originally, like the ‘ Nivartana,’ Patti was also a vague unit, as 
it meant a piece of land sufficient for a sheep-fold (Patti a sheep- 
fold) . It is interesting to establish from the evidence of the 
Kasakudi plates that Nivartana and Patti are synonymous teriM. 
It is clear that “ Samanya nivartanadvayamaryadaya ” » occurrmg 
in the Sanskrit portion of the plates is a literal translation 
of “ Samanya irari^u pattippadiyai of the Tamil portion of the 
same grant. 

Besides the Nivartana or Pattika or Patti, lands were denoted 
by the name Padagam in the Tamil inscriptions.’® In the Tan- 
dantottm Plates the names of a few donees are designated 
by “ Padagam such as Padagam Matrbhuti Sadahgavit Soma- 
yajin, Padagam Svamideva Sadahgavit, Padagam Rudra Nandi 
Bhat(ji Somayajin, etc. 

Krishna Sastri thinks that these Padagams are names of 
villages.’® Since Padagam precedes the names of more than one 
donee in this grant, it is to be understood as a general name for a 
village and same as Paru, Parru or Padu commonly found as an 
ending of village names.’® It is thus evident that these particular 
donees were owners of villages. 

4. The Hirahadagalli Plates mention Nivatanas (Nivartanas) of land. 
The Uruvapalli Plates mention 200 Nivartanas aixd the British Museum 
Plates four Nivartanas, but in none of these is a Nivartana specifically de¬ 
fined. 

5. ArthaSastva—Book n, ch. 20. 

6. On Eajju Ghosal remarks: “In its non-technical sense the tenn 
'rajju’ is a general land measure consisting of ten dandas, each danda ordi¬ 
narily comprising four aratnis (otherwise called “Prajapati’s hand”) i.e., 96 
digits.— Hindu Revenue System —p. 53. 

7. Ep. Ind. Vol. Vni, p. 235, II. 17 & IS “Astasata—Pattika.” 

8. S.I.I., Vol. II, part III, line 100. 

9. Ibid, line 107. 

10. Nos. 3, 5, 11, 31, 72 & 80 of 1898. 

11. S.I.I., Vol. II, part V, pp. 519, 531, 532, 534 & 535. 

12. S.I.I., Vol. n, part V, p. 562. 

13. SJ.I., Vol. n, part V, p. 519. 
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From other inscriptions we learn that a Padagam is used in 
the sense of a plot of cultivable land—“ Paramesvaravadiyin 
Kilkkurin terkku erikkaga vaitta aindu Padagamum ”.1“* Later 
on from Kampavarman’s inscriptions we obtain the measurement 
of a Padagam as 240 kuhs of land—“ engal Padagam irunurru 
narpadu kuliyalum ” “ Padagam onrinal irunurru narpadu 

kulijmmaga nalu Pa^agattalumagattollayirattarupadu kuliyum.”^® 

Veli^'^ and Kuli were the most common land measures. 
Veli probably has its origin in a man’s fencing or putting up a 
“ veli ” round his field. Kuli is a unit of square varying with 
different times and districts, from 144 square feet to 576 square 
feet. From an inscription of Nrpatungavarman,^* we get the in¬ 
formation that a kuli at that time consisted of 81 square feet. It 
is said that 27,000 kulis of land were divided among various people, 
each square being measured by a twelve-§an rod. Therefore, it 
should have been that a kuli measured 81 square feet 
(12 X 9")® = 81 square feet. 

That in measuring lands, kols or rods of different sizes were 
used is evidenced by the mention of Nalu §an kol,!® Panniru- 
San kop® and Padinaru-San kol. 

The custom of naming fields seems to have been prevalent in ' 
the Pallava days as it is still in certain parts of the Tamil dis¬ 
tricts. The fields that were distinguished by their proper names 
are the following:—Vinnakkavilagam nilam alanjirkkalam- 
patti Tolunervelinilam; Anaippundalattu Ceruvuand 
Valayapparaiccer uvu.®^ 

There were numerous measures named differently and each 
denoted a different standard. In Tiruvorriyur there was a Nali 
known by the name Karunali and rice was measured by that.®® 

Nalvanali is mentioned in an inscription of Tellarru NandP® 
and Manayanali in an inscription of Nrpatunga from the Chingle- 
put District®'^ and Pilaiyanah in another inscription of the same 
king fi’om the Tanjore District.®® Measures, it is evident, were 


14. 80 of 1898. 

15. 11 of 1898. 

16. 5 of 1898. 

17. 368 of 1904 
Vol. XVm, p. 121. 

18. 33 of 1900. 

19. 7 of 1898. 

20. 33 of 1900. 

21. 48 of 1914, 


and Ep, Ind. 


22. Tiruvallam 
Nandivarman. 

23. 345 of 1906. 

24. 83 of 1919. 

25. 162 of 1912. 

26. 283 of 1901. 

27. 404 of 1905. 

28. 22 of 1930. 


Inscription of 
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also named after persons eminent in the time. Narayanali which 
I think is a corruption of Narayana nali, is recorded in two inscrip¬ 
tions, one of Nandivarman’s^^ and another of Nrpatunga's.^^^ The 
Pirudim^ikka Uri was evidently named after Nrpatunga’s 
queen.3^ With regard to Videlvidugu Ulakku it is clear that it 
was the measure sanctioned by the government of the time and 
therefore, it was a standard measure.^^ 

The smallest denomination of the measure of capacity 
expressed is a “ Pidi a handful in the supply of ghee and oil— 
Oru pidi neyyum po^u kattum vilakkinikku oru pidi eimaiyum 
muttamai seluttuvdmanom Ghee, oil, milk and curd were 
measured by the Sevidu or Sodu, Xlakku, Ulakku, Uri and Nali. 
The first two items as we' learn were only measmed and not 
weighed. In one of Nrpatunga’s inscriptions, Sevi^u, or So^u is 
expressed both as a weight and as a measure of capacity. It is 
said that two Sevitju of Kayam and one Sevidu of ghee were 
supplied.Sevidu is usually taken to be % of an ollock and 
360 grains in weight. Ollock is % of a measure, olakku V 4 of a 
measure^® and uri of a measure. Padi and Nali are foimd to 
be synonymous terms to express a measure 

Rice and Paddy were measured by the Nali,^^ Marakkal, 
Kuruni, Padakku^s Kadi,39 and Kalam.^o 

Weights. 

Gold weights such as Kalanju^^ and Manjadi were current in 
the country. In the Pallava inscriptions in general a * Kalahju 
pon ’ has to be interpreted as a coin of weight, though a Kalahju 
of gold was also understood as a gold weight of a certain standard. 


29. 

Ep. 

Ind. Vol. 

XX, p. 52. 

35. 

360 

of 

1921 and 

227 of 1920. 

30. 

122 

of 1929. 


36. 

179 

of 

1915. 


31. 

461 

of 1905, 


37. 

303 

of 

1901, 162 

of 1912, 38 of 

32. 

32 

of 1912. 

Chingleput Dist- 

1930. 





rict. 




38. 

303 

of 

1901. 


33. 

257 

of 1912; also on 38 of 1930. 

39. 

48 of 1904 and 27 of 1930. 

34. 

360 

of 1921. 

In Kamnad and 

40. 

116 

of 

1923. 


Pudukkottai, the capacity of a 6evidu 







is different. 

41. Altekai' observes: —‘"Kalahju is really the name of a prickly climb¬ 
ing species of Caesalpina, the weight of whose seed varies between 45 to 50 
grains. The average weight of the early punch-marked gold coins of the 
South also varies between 45 and 50 grains *'—Rdstrakutas and their times, 
p. 365. 
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In an early Pai^idya inscription we have a definite statement 
to the effect that a Kalanju was equivalent to the Sanskrit Kr§na- 
kaca.^2 According to Mr. H. W. Codrington of the Geylon Civil 
Service, a coin of the Kalanju weight in the island was called 
Kahapana. Again, another inscription speaks of a Kalanju as 
the equivalent of Niska.^^ interest on Kalanjus of gold was 

calculated in mahjadis, a mahjadi being one-tWentieth of a Kalanju. 

Coinage. 

To obtain glimpses into the coinage of the ancient dynasties 
that reigned in South India, our sources of information are two¬ 
fold. Firstly, the actual finds of coins in the different parts of the 
country ; secondly, the references to coins contained in contem¬ 
porary literature and epigraphy. 

Finds of Pallava Coins. 

Regarding finds of Pallava coins, these have been discussed 
by the following writers: —Elliot observes certain coins which he 
assigned to the Pallava dynastyHe prepared two lists of these 
coins, one under the heading “Kurumbar or Pallava Coins of the 
Coromandel Coast” and the other Pallava Coins.” Later on 
Hultzsch added a short remark on the same subject. He informs 
us that Rev. Loventhal of Vellore possessed certain coins, some 
bearing the Nandi and the legend either “ &ibhara ” or “ Sri- 
nidhi ”; a few bearing the fish on the reverse and the legend 
‘‘Srinidhi” on the obverse; and yet a few with the cross on the 
reverse and the legend Manapara on the obverse.^^ 

Long after these notices from Hultzsch, Desikachariyar pub¬ 
lished “ Lists of Pallava Coins ” in addition to the following state¬ 
ments:—‘‘The coins attributable to the Pallavas are all illus¬ 
trative of the age for which we have also the aid of inscriptions and 
have to be ascribed to a period later than the sixth century. The 
emblems ordinarily appearing on the coins of the Pallavas are 
“ the bull ” and “ the two-masted ship.” A lion or lioness takes the 
place of the bull on the obverse of some coins. On the 

42. 90 of 1908—Maranjadaiyan 4th year and 593 days. 

43. 181 of 1912. 

44. Numismata Orientalia— *'Coins of South India/* pub. 1885. 

45. S.I.I., Vol. I, p. 2. 

46. Proceedings of the Madras Literary Society, Jan, 1916. It may 
be noted that an early contribution on coins exclusively of South India is 
foimd in Moore’s "Hindu Pantheon,” 1809. 
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reverse of the coins appears one or the other of the following 
emblems: —the svastika, the sacrificial lamp, the cakram, the 
bow, the fish, the umbrella, the caitya, the horse, the lion, the 
chank, the sacred vase and other emblems often occurring on the 
Andhra coinage. The coins are die-struck and well executed 
and occur in copper and silver; gold coins I have not met with''*^'^ 

Coins bearing the legends ^innidhi or '' Srlbharaand the Bull 

Now, a perusal of the catalogues of coins of Elliot and Desika- 
chariyar leads us to concentrate first on these coins which carry on 
them the legend gribhara ” or ‘‘ Srinidhi ’’ and the buU.^s Among 
the Pallava kings, Rajasimha alias Narasimhavarman 11 definitely 
assumed the titles “^ribhara” and ‘^Srinidhi^^ for which we have 
contemporai'.y epigraphical evidence.^^ Besides, Plate I of Elliot 
contains drawings of these coins and the characters on them are 
clearly old enough for the age suggested.^® Moreover, the bull be¬ 
sides being the Pallava emblem in general, was a special favourite of 
Rajasimha, for he in particular was an ardent 6aiva who bore on 
his head the Lord as his crest ’’—Sivacudamanih.” On the 
strength of these points we may assign the coins with the above- 
mentioned devices to Narasimhavarman II. 

Coins hearing the legend ^inhhara or iSrmidhi/^ the Bull and 

the Fish, 

In Desikachariyar’s second list, we observe that certain coins 
bear the bull and the legend either ** Sribhara'' or “ jSrinidhi'' on 
the obverse and a fish or double-fish on the reverse. The sig¬ 
nificance of the Pandyan crest on the Pallava coins needs expla¬ 
nation . 


47, It must be noted in this connection that we have not so far dis¬ 
covered any gold coins which may definitely be attributed to the Pallavas. 
However, when I had the occasion of examining the coin chest of the Madras 
Government Museum, I came across six small gold coins each of them bear¬ 
ing a legend in archaic characters. The late Mr, {Srinivasa cariar, the numa- 
smatist assistant of the Museum, read the legend as Kathacitra. If Ka^ha is 
an abridged form of Kataka synonymous with Kadava and if ‘Citra* again 
is a shortened form of the names Citrak^apuli and Citramegha—surnames 
of Maliendravarman I—then we may suggest that these six gold coins belong 
to the Pallava king Mahendravarman. 

48. Elliot, plate I, Nos. 32, 34, 36 & 37. Rangachari’s list H, Nos. 1, 2, 16, 
21, 24 & 28, 

49. S.LI. Vol. I, No. 2—Dharmaraja Ratha, 14—Dharmaraja Ratha, 18— 
Verse 4, 19—^lines 5 & 9, No. 21—Verse 4, No. 22—Line 2, No. 24:—Rajasim- 
hesvara inscription. Verses 7 & 12. 

50. Nos. 32, 34 and 37, 

P.—12 
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To turn to the Cola coinage for a moment, we have examples 
of silver coins of the Colas which bear both the Pandyan and the 
Cera emblems—the fish and the bow implying thereby that the 
paramoxmt power was vested in the Colas.Coins too are not 
uncommon on which the legend “ Raja-Raja ” appears with the 
tiger, and the double-fish, the Paiidyan emblem. Tliis is again 
indicative of the fact that the Pandyas recognised the C5la supre¬ 
macy.^^ 

A similar explanation may be giveiwwith regard to the coins 
of RHjasimha ; the fish or the double-fish clearly suggests the recog¬ 
nition of the Pallava supremacy by the Pandyas, 

The adoption of the fish on the coins of the Pallavas in the 
time of Narasimhavarman II and the indication that the Pandyas 
recognised the Pallava supremacy, receive additional strength from 
a foreign source—the Chinese annals. We are informed that in the 
8th year K’ai-Ywen (720 A.D.) the 8th month, and on the day of 
ting-tch-cow, a decree was addressed to Tchong-chow-men-hia to 
inform him that the king of South India, had sent from afar (an 
ambassador), to render homage and pay tribute, and this ambas¬ 
sador, as (he) was due to return, he must look after him with the 
greatest care till his departure and act in such a way that his 
hopes might be fulfilled. This ambassador was therefore given 
(by the Chinese Emperor) a robe of flowered silk, a golden girdle, 
a purse with an emblem in the form of a fish and the seven objects 
and then he was sent away.^^ 

There is no doubt that the king of South India mentioned here 
is Narasimhavarman II, for it was he who was on intimate terms 
with the contemporary Chinese Emperor. The purse with the fish 
emblem on it attracts our attention. It seems probable that the 
Emperor purposely presented to the ambassador the purse with a 
fish emblem in order to honour the Pallava king by the recognition 
of the fact that the powerful Pandas acknowledged the Pallava 
supremacy in South India. 

In this connection, it may also be noted that the suggestion of 
Kdccadaiyan’s marriage with the daughter of Rajasimha was per¬ 
haps brought about by the fact that the P^<Jyan king recognised 


51. P. 132, Elliot, Corns of South India; figs. 88 & 97 of Desikachariyar^s 
socpiid list. 

52. Desikachariyar—plate VI, No. 15. 

53. Toung Pao, Series II, Vol. 5, pp. 44-45. 
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the Pallava sway over the south and thought it diplomatic to enter 
into a dynastic alliance with the Pallavas.®^ 

In the light of these points, the coins bearing the legend 
‘‘^ribhara’' or ‘‘Srinidhi,’' the bull and the fish are of historical 
value for they are both religious and political in significance. 

Coins bearing the Bull and the legend Mdnapara/^ * 

These coins bear on the obverse the bull over which the legend 
“Manapara” is seen. The legend is very distinct in Elliot’s 
drawing. The emblem on the reverse, according to Desikachariyar, 
is a chank on a pedestal within a rayed circle but Elliot des- 
cribes^c the device as a Maltese cross (Sun) enclosed within a 
circle and surrounded by dots, probably representing stars. So 
far, “Manapara’’ is not found among the birudas of Rajasimha, 
but it is not likely that he assumed this also among his innume¬ 
rable surnames, for Atimana (he whose pride is excessive) dis¬ 
tinctly occurs as one of his birudas on the Dharma Raja Ratha.^^ 

Coins with the Bull, ^^Srtbhara’’ or SrmidW and other devices. 

We have noticed coins with the bull along with the legend 
“Sribhara ” or '' Srinidhi ” on the obverse and one of the following 
emblems on the reverse :—cakra, crescent, chouries, chaitya, a 
state umbrella, a tortoise and a crab. All these may be assigned 
to Rajasimha.^® It is curious why Rajasimha introduced the figure 
of a crab on his coins.Perhaps it indicated the commercial 
activities of the period, the home of the crab being the seashore. 
Similarly the emblem of the tortoise®® was a sign of plenty which 
is supported by the popular phrase udmbodi amaitavilndu ” 
found in the later Pallava and Cola inscriptions. 

Coins with the Bull emblem hut without the legend 

Certain coins classed as Pallava, bear the bull on the obverse 
and there is no legend above and the reverse is adorned by various 
devices. Excepting the bull we have no other mark on these 
coins to stamp them as Pallava ; therefore, we have to be careful 
in assigning them to the Pallava period.®^ 

54. Pallavas —Dubreuil, p. 68. 

55. LLst n, Nc. 18. 

56. Elliot, plate I, No. 33. 

57. Ep. Ind., Vol. 10, p 6, No. 9. 

58. Desikachariyar^s list II, Nos. 5 to 13, 16, 21, 23, 24, 27, 28. 

59. Elliot’s list I, No. 36. 

60. Desikachariyar’s list II, No. 3. 

61. These refer to the Bull-marked coins of Desikachariyar’s list I and 
those having doubtful legends in List II, and No. 27 of the same list. 
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Coins with the two-masted ship. 

Elliot has assigned these coins to the Pallavas.^^ These 
are always found on the Coromandel Coast. We know that the 
Andhras struck their leaden coins with a two-masted ship and the 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse. Rapson describes a similar coin 
with the legend ‘'Sri Pulumayi'’.®^ Since the coins in Elliot's 
list bear a bull, they may be Pallava coins. If so, the maritime 
activities of the Pallavas easily explain the adoption of the ship 
on their coins. However, they might have borrowed the idea 
from the Andhras. 

Coins with the Lion emblem. 

A number of coins with the lion emblem are catalogued as 
Pallava coins.®^ The Pallava kings did adopt the lion to adorn 
the seals of a few of their early copper-plates, but all those grants 
come from the Andhra country. And we know definitely that 
the crest of the Pallava kings of the Simhavisnu line was the bull 
and not the lion. Unless there ai’e better indications to prove 
that the Pallavas in the South had also the lion as an emblem, 
we have to be cautious in accepting these coins as belonging to 
them. 

Evidence of Epigraphy on Pallava coins. 

Pallava epigraphy mainly relates to gold coins. Gifts to 
temples were made both in the form of gold weight and in the form 
of coins. Mention of kanam, palangasu, tulaippon pon and videl- 
vidugu pon are found in the Tamil inscriptions. Though ‘pon’ 
literarlly means ‘ gold in the cases where we have the statement 
“ nalupon dandappaduvomanom,” pon has to be interpreted as a 
gold coin of a certain weight. It is interesting to realise that 
PalangaSu®'^ was believed to be of greater fineness; hence we have 
the statement “ Palangasinodu uraippa tulaippon” ic.. fineness 
to be the same as that of the old coins. Tulaippon is identified 
by reason of a hole at the centre, which is believed to be a base- 
mark certifying the genuineness and fineness of the gold used. 
“ Videlvidugu-tulaiyittasempon ” was evidently a gold coin bear¬ 
ing the Videlvidugu mark. 

A kalanju in the Pallava period, as observed already, was in 
circulation as a coin of kalanju weight. 

62. List I, No. 38. 

63. Rapson —**Coins of the Andhra Dynasty p. 22. 

64 Desikachariyar’s list I, Elliot’s plate II, Nos. 49, 53, 54. 

65. 278 of 1902. 

66. 297 of 1902. 
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Note F.—On Hala and Pataka. 


Bhikhu hala is noticed both in the Karle and Nasik inscrip¬ 
tions and Senart comments on this®''^: ‘‘ Hala designates in certain 
cases a measure of land (Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 8, Note) the extent 
of which varies according to the word which precedes and deter¬ 
mines hala; see dharmahala, Hdrltasmrii quoted by Kulluka on 
Manu, VII, 119; Vrhaddhala, inscription of Harsha (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. II, p. 125,’^ etc. But hala has also the meaning of “ cultiva¬ 
ted field ” as in devabhogahala; compare brahmananam hala- 
ksetra in the Uruvappalli plates (Ind. Ant. Vol. V, p. 52 text, 
line 23). 

It may interest us in this connection to know that there was 
a tax called “ halikakara.” In this technical sense “ Halikakara ” 
is unknown to the literature on Hindu Administration. Perhaps 
it was a tax imposed on each plough of land, taking the plough 
to be a unit of land measure. 


Pataka, 


In several Sanskrit inscriptions we meet with the land measure 
Pataka and I think that this must correspond to the Tamil unit 
Padagarn. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 143, 144, 280, 283, 286, 313, 314 and 315. 


67. Ep. Ind. Vol. VIl, p. 66. 

68. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 134. Ghoshal —'^Hindu Revenue Sys~ 
tern/’ p 213. Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX, p. 21, 


CHAPTER VII 

WATER SUPPLY AND IRRIGATION 


An important problem. 

The vital problem of providing a good supply of water for 
irrigation concerned both the rulers and the ruled of South India 
which is mainly agricultural and where rivers are not perennial 
but depend on rainfall from time to time. In the different periods 
of South Indian history, successful attempts were frequently made 
to mitigate the difficulties of water supply and irrigation by con¬ 
structing tanks, digging wells, cutting out canals and making sluices 
and embankments. Such constructive works were partly the 
result of state action and partly the outcome of individual bene¬ 
factions . 

Construction of tanks in the days of the Pallavas. 

The amount of work done under the Pallavas in this field is 
tremendous and far-reaching. Epigraphy provides us with the 
names of a number of tanks which were in existence under them, 
several of which continue to exist to this day. These tanks were 
either named after the kings themselves or after some distinguish¬ 
ed chief of the locality. 

Rdjatatdka. 

The British Museum plates^ mention the Rajatataka or King’s 
tank. The queen Carudevi made a grant of four nivartanas of 
land near the Rajatataka the recipient of which was the God 
Narayana (Visnu) at Dalura. The lands and the tataka seem to 
have existed in a place called Ka^nka^ which has not yet been 
identified. Tlie Rajatataka need not necessarily mean that it was 
a tank exclusively used by the king. Like Rajavithl^ which gene¬ 
rally means a public road, it was probably a public tank used for 
irrigation since cultivable lands near the tank were made over to 
the temple. 


1. Ep. Ind. Vol. Vm—p. 145. 

2. ‘'The second and third syllables of Ka(daka) are injured and the 
true reading of the word may be a different one. The name cannot refer 
to Cuttack in Orissa which is far to the north of the Pallava territory.” Ibid—• 
Hultzsch. 

3. Cf. The King’s Highway. 
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Tiraiyaneri. 


About ten miles to the east of Conjeevaram is the tanl^. now 
known as Tenneri which is said to be a corruption of Tiraiyaneri 
mentioned in the Kasakudi plates* of Nandivarman Pallava Malla. 
The Sanskrit portion of the plates names it Tiralaya Tataka which 
evidently must have been constructed in the time of one of the 
predecessors of Nandivarman 11. There is the belief that Ton(;ia- 
man Ilandiraiyan was the first king of Tondamandalam which was 
named after him. He was the son of Killi by Pilivalai, the 
daughter of Valaivanan, the Naga king of Manipallavam. Killi 
is isaid to have caused a grove and a tank to be made at Kmici in 
imitation of those in the island of Manipallavam.^ 

Mr. C, Rasanayagam Mudaliar® suggests that the tank dug by 
Killi was perhaps the one referred to in the Ka^kudi plates as the 
tank of Tiraiyan. However, Mr. Sewell has recorded in. his ‘ Anti¬ 
quities ’ ^ that a stone on the tank bund contains an inscription in 
Tamil, stating that the tank was dug by one Tatachariar. The 
evidence in the KaMkudi plates is enough to prove that the tank 
owes its origin to some predecessor of Nandivarman II rather than 
to the individual named Tatachariar who perhaps repaired the 
tank in a later age. 

Mahendra Tatuka, 

^ Mahendra Tataka in Mahendravadi, a village three miles East- 
South-East of the Sholingur railway station on the line from 
Arkonam Junction to Arcot is to-day a partially ruined tank on 
whose bank stands the cave temple Mahendra Visnugrham exca¬ 
vated by Mahendravarman I. Mahendravadi seems to have 
been an important place reached by a number of roads all round. 
Regarding the utility of the tanlc for irrigation the Manual of the 
North Arcot District® says:—“Mahendravadi has a jfine tank, the 
date of the construction of which is not known. The tank must 
originally have been larger than that of Kaveripakam, and served 
lands some seven or eight miles distant. The bund was enormous¬ 
ly high and might be restored to its original height in which case 
a great extent of land could be brought under irrigation.” The 
place Mahendravadi, the temple Mahendra Visniugrham and the 

4. Vol. II, part III, pp. 351 et seq. 

5. Manmiekalat: Canto 28, p. 201-207. 

6. Ind. Antiq. Vol. 52, p. 79. 

7. Ant. Vol. I—p. 188. 

8. Manual of North Arcot DU II Sd. Vol. II, pp. 438 et seq. 



tank Mahendratataka all seem to owe their origin to the Pallava 
monarch Mahendravarman alias Gimabhara.® 


Citramegha Tatdka or the tank of Mdmandur. 

It has been understood that the Citramegha tataka and the 
tank at Mamandur were two different tanks which existed in the 
Pallava kingdom.^® In one of the rock-cut caves at Mamandur 
there are two Cola inscriptions,^^ in Tamil referring to the tank at 
the place by the name ‘ Citrameghatataka/ It is almost certain 
that it was Mahendravarman^^ who excavated these caves which 
still occupy a picturesque position on the banks of this very tank. 
It is not unlikely that this Citrakarapuli^^ name Citra¬ 

megha and that the tank owes its origin and name to this great 
Pallava ruler. Instances are not wanting to prove the Mahendra¬ 
varman chose to excavate his caves on the banks of rivers and 
tanks. The Un(Javalli caves are right on the banks of the Krsna 
and so also the Tiricirappalli caves on the Kaveri, the Mahendra- 
vadi cave is situated on the banks of the Mahendra tataka like the 
Pallavaram cave on that of the Pallavaram tank. All this coupled 
with the fact that a part of Mamaiidur village continued to be 
known as * Mahendramangalam ’ till the 14th century^^ leads one 
to conclude that the tank at Mamandur also came into being during 
the reign of Mahendravarman I. 

When I visited^^ Mamandur I had the opportunity of seeing 
the tank almost full. It is by far the largest tank in the whole dis¬ 
trict and I am told it supplies water all the twelve months of the 
year. The depth is very great though, according to Mr. Cox, the 
water-spread is not so extensive as that of the Kaveripakam tank. 
He further adds^®:—The bund rests upon the bases of two hills 
and islets rise here and there in the centre of the reservoir, making 
it the prettiest tank in the district.’^ 


9. Ep. Indica, Vol. IV, p. 152. 

10. Gopalan Pallavas—p. 155. 

11. S.I.I., Vol. IV Nos. 39 & 40 of 1888--p. 13. 

12. His inscriptions on the wall of the cave and the architectural style 
of these are the deciding factors, 

13. A Biruda of Mahendravarman found on a pillar built into the thou¬ 
sand-pillared Mandapa of the Ekamranatha temple at Conjeevaram. 

14. 41 of 1890, Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 115. 

15. First week of June 1932 after some showers. 

16. Manual of N. Arcot Dt, Vol. II, p. 305. 
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Parainesvam Tatdka, 

The actual construction of this tank named after Pararnes- 
varavarman I is recorded in the Kuram plates^'^ of the same king. 
It was intended to irrigate all the lands in the newly constituted 
village, Paramesvaramangalam. 

Vairamegka Tatdka. 

This is the large and famous tank at Uttiramerur in the 
Chingleput District. Among the numerous inscriptions of the 
place, several of which record endowments made for the mainten¬ 
ance of the tank in the late Pallava and early Cola periods, not one 
seems to mention specifically the construction of the tank. How¬ 
ever, this does not prevent us from approximately fixing its age. 
On the origin of the tank, Mr. Venkayya remarks ^®:—** In an ins¬ 
cription of the seventh year of Dantivarman, who is probably 
identical with Dantippottarasar, a certain Brahmana, purchased 
land for constructing a tank at Uttiramerur (No. 80 of 1898) and 
it is not impossible that this refers to the Vairamegha Tataka. 
Even if this should not prove true, the fact that the Vairamegha 
tataka is first mentioned in an inscription of Dantippottarasar may 
at least provisionally be taken to show that the tank came into 
existence during the reign of that Pallava king and that Vaira¬ 
megha was one of his surnames.’’' I am certain that the Inscription 
No. 80 of 1898 does not relate to the construction of the Vairamegha 
tank; for it was one Svamikumara Caturvedi Sdmayaji 
who purchased a small extent of land for digging a tank 
which was to be known as Svamikumara Ku^tam; 
and as kuttam is only a pond or a small tank, it cannot 
refer to the construction of the large tank Vairamegha tataka ; nor 
is there any record to show that this Svamikumara Kuttam was 
renamed Vairamegha Tataka at a later date. But I have no hesi¬ 
tation in accepting that Vairamegha was a surname of Dantivar¬ 
man and from the fact that Vairamegha tataka gets mentioned for 
the first time in an inscription of Dantivarman dated in the 9th 
year of his reign, I conclude that the tank must have been con¬ 
structed early in his reign, either by Dantivarman himself or by 
some one tuider his patronage, and the tank was evidently named 
after the king. We shall have occasion to speak more about this 
tank at a later stage. 


17. S.I.L, part I, p. 150. 

18, Arch. Sur. India. Annual Report, 1903-1904, p. 204. 
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Vdli Eri. 

The digging of the tank called Vali Eri named after its builder, 
Vali Vadugan alias Kalimurkha Ilavaraiyan, is specifically recorded 
in an inscription of Dantivarrnan^^ dated in his fifth year and found 
inscribed on the north wall of the cave temple at Kunrandarkdyil 
in the present Pudukottah State. Tlie builder calls himself a ser¬ 
vant of Marappiduvin^ alias Peradiaraiyar. It is clear from this 
that he was the servant of a Pallava feudatory. I saw a number 
of tanks in the vicinity of the village when I visited Kunrandar- 
koyil, but could not succeed in finding out which of them is the 
Vali Eri. 

Marppidugeri. 

At Alambakkam, not far from Tii’uvellarai in the Trichino- 
poly District, there was, as recorded in the insciiptions of the 
place, a tank called Marppidugeri. We shall see presently that the 
Tiruvellarai well which was dug by a Pallava feudatory in the 
fifth year ~of Dantivarman was named Marppidugu Perunginar 
obviously after the surname of the Muttaraiyar chiefs who were 
ruling these parts of the Pallava kingdom. 

K, V. S. Aiyar says : ‘‘ It is just possible that both the Marp¬ 

pidugeri of Alambakkam and the Marppidugu Perungipar of Tiru¬ 
vellarai came into existence at the same time and were named 
after the same person.” The fact that Alambakkam was called 
‘ Dantivarmamangalam ^ and that the Kailasanatha temple at the 
place was built by Dantivarman,make us believe that the Marp- 
pidugeri was also constructed in the reign of the same Pallava 
klxigP 

VeUeri and Tumhdnen, 

Two other tanks are mentioned in an inscription of Dantivar¬ 
man dated in his 49th year.23 One is called ‘ Vejleri ’ and the other 
‘ Tumbaneri ’ and both were no doubt irrigation tanks supplying 
water for the fields in and near the village of Gudimallam in the 
present North Arcot District. 


19. 348 of 1914. ‘See also the Pudukottah Inscriptions. 

20. Ep. Ihd. Vol. XI, p. 156. 

21. 723 & 727 of 1909. 

22. 226 of 1903 and Ep. Ind. Vol. XL 

23. 394, 397 & 404 of 1905. 



The Tank at Kdverippdkkam, 


Tlie big tank at Kaverippakkam, which has a bund four miles 
long, north to south, must have been constructed about the time 
of the Pallava king Tellarerinda Nandippottaraiyar. That the vil¬ 
lage of Kaverippakkam is as old as the 9th century is clear from 
the Pallava as well as the Bana inscriptions.^^ In the inscriptions 
of Nrpatungavarman and Kampavarman, the place is called * Avani- 
narayana Caturvedimangalam ’ named after Nandivarman III who, 
as we know from the Kalambagam^® had the surname * Avani- 
narayana.’ From the inscriptions of the time of Parantaka 1, 2 ® we 
learn thai the tank committee of the village was very busy with 
the management of the tank at Kaverippakkam.'^ The tank, there¬ 
fore, must have come into existence some considerable time before 
Parantaka’s rule. And it is quite possible that it was dug during 
the reign of Nandivarman III. 

Marudddn £rL 

The village of Marudadu in Venkunrakottam (Wandiwash 
Taluk of North Arcot District) seems to have had a tank used 
for irrigation as evidenced by an inscription^^ on a slab lying in 
the tank and dated in the twelfth year of Nrpatungavarman. Since 
the record speaks of additions and repairs made to the tank by a 
feudatory of Nrpatunga, it is clear that the age of the tank is very 
much earlier than the reign of Nrpatungavarman. 

Kanakavalli Tatdka. 

An inscription^^ on the inner wall of the Perumal temple at 
KatUittumbur alias Solapuram in the present Vellore Taluk of the 
North Arcot District, records in the 23rd year of the late Pallava 
king Kovijaya Kampavikramavarman, the building of this Vi?nu 
temple which was given the name Kanakavalli Visnugrha.” The 
inscription further states that lands under the Kanakavalli tank 
were endowed to the same temple for its maintenance etc. Since 
the temple must have been named after the builder Kanakavalli. 
(See Hultzsch’s discussion on Solapurani Inscriptions of Kampa¬ 
varman.) I take it that the tank was also constructed by the same 
person Kanakavalli. 

24. VoL III, part I—p. 95. 

25. Nandikkalambakam, v. 3 of Intr. and v. 18, 22, 64 & 66, Text. 

26. 693 of 1904. 

27. 417 of 1912. 

28. Ep. Indica, Vol. VII, p. 93. 
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Apart from the above-mentioned tanks, a few more Pallava 
inscriptions contain references to tanks which formed the bounda¬ 
ries of lands endowed to temples and to Brahmans. Among the 
boundaries indicated in the Udayendiram plates of Nandivarman 
Pallava Malla, we have the names of three tanks, viz., Cakratirtha, 
Uragahrada (the serpent lake), and Sindhuvarahrada (a lake 
surrounded by Sindhuvara' trees), These tanks seem to have be¬ 
longed to the North Arcot District. Another tank by name Kar- 
vadi Eri is mentioned as the eastern boundary of some tax-free 
land appearing in an inscription of Kampavarman at Tiruvorri- 
yur,^® No trace of this tank is found anywhere near Tiruvor- 
riyur. 

Sources of supply to the tanks. 

These tanks were either solely rain-fed or fed by rivers by 
means of channels. According to the Kuram plates, Parame^vara 
tataka at Paramesvaramangalam in Panmanadu of Manayir-kot- 
tam was fed by the river Palaru by means of the Perumbidugu 
channel dug in the reign of Paramesvaravarman I. It was the Cey- 
yar that was and is the source of water supply to the Vairamegha 
alias Uttiramerur tank. The extensive tank at Kaverippakkam 
was fed by the Palaru by means of a channel which, according to 
the District Manual,is much silted up in the course of years. 

Wells, 

I have given an almost exhaustive list of tanks which were 
distributed in the various parts of the Pallava kingdom and now I 
turn to the next artificial source of water supply, viz., wells. Wells 
are used both for drinking and domestic purposes and for irriga¬ 
tion. Well irrigation no doubt extends but slowly. Still .it was 
as common in ancient days as it is to-day. 

The earliest mention of a well in the Pallava charters is found 
in the Prakrt record of the queen Carudevi. It mentions a drink¬ 
ing well Paniyakupa near the king’s tank which has already beep 
noted The Pallava charters of the 7th and 8th centuries relat-, 
ing to Brahmadeya and Devadana gifts record royal permission to 
dig wells, small and large, in the respective villages concerned : 
turavu kinaru edukka peruvadagavum. This was one of the 
important privileges enjoyed by the Brahmadeya and Devadana 
villages. Hie Tandantottam plates of Nandivarman Pallava, Malla 

29. 372 of 1911. ’ . 

30. North Arcot District Manual : Vol. I, p. 438, 2nd ed, 

33. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII. p. 145. 
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md the VMurpalaiyam grant of Nandivarman III state definitely 
that the two respective villages obtained royal permission to dig 
wells within the village. 

The construction of a well by a subordinate of Dantivarman 
is recorded in one of his inscriptions,®^ This well is still in exist¬ 
ence and is known at present as- the ‘ Nalumulai keni/ I had the 
opportunity to go to the spot^ and examine the well myself, and a 
description of the same will enable the reader to judge the artis¬ 
tic taste of the people then even in the construction of a well 

Mdrppidugtb Peningimru, 

At a distance of fourteen miles to the North-West of Trichino- 
poly is the interesting village of TiruveUarai, famous today as a 
Visnusthala. Outside the enclosures of the Pundarikaksa Peru- 
mal temple and at a distance of fifty yards from the rock-cut cave 
is the beautiful well about thirty-seven feet square. 

The inscription on the margin of the well is in an excellent 
state of preservation and its object is to record the construction 
of the well known as the Marppidugu Perunginaru by Kamban 
Araiyan, the younger brother of Visaiya Nallulan of Alambakkam, 
The work was commenced in the fourth year and completed in 
the fifth year of Dantivarman. The shape of the well is that of a 
Svastika with four entrances and hence the present name Nalu- 
mulaikkeni. From each entrance a flight of steps leads to the 
interior of the well On the inner face of each of the portals are 
sculptures which by their appearance are very ancient and must 
have been carved at the time when the well was built. The portal 
on the northern side has 6iva and Parvati seated with other dei¬ 
ties and flanked on either side by a Nandi. On the southern en¬ 
trance are found the Saptamatrkas while the eastern side is adorn¬ 
ed by the figure of Yoga Narasimha. The western side has the 
image of a king with a sword, followed by a horse and some 
warriors. 

Marppidugu was a title borne by the Muttaraiyars ruling in 
these parts about this time as feudatories of the Pallavas, and it 
may be that Kamban Araiyan, the builder, was either a subject of 
the Muttaraiyar or a member of the Muttaraiyar family itself. 
Hence the name of the well Marppidugu Perunginar. (PI X. 
fig. 1&). 

Though there are inscriptions on the margin of this well re¬ 
lating to repairs done about the 13th century, still it does not 


Sl 


32. Ep. Ind., Vol, XI, p. 145. 
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look as if the well has undergone any radical change. The size of 
the well suggests that it was used both for supplying water to the 
temple and for irrigating the devadana lands near it. Even now 
the water is good and wholesome and with a little cleaning it could 
be used for drinking purposes. 

Methods of Irrigation. 

Canals. 

Irrigation by means of canals was widely in use. There were 
large channels allowing water straight from rivers to irrigate ad¬ 
jacent fields and these river channels were known as Arrukkal.®^ 
The Nattukkal, i.e., district channel, of the Kuram plates®^ of Para- 
mesvaravarman I evidently had its source from the Palar and 
irrigated the fields in the Urrukkattu kottam. Two TamU inscrip¬ 
tions of the Cola period,®® which come from Uyyakondan Tirri- 
malai, a village three miles to the west of Trichinopoly, mention a 
channel called Vairamegha Vaykkal. 

The name of the channel and the fact that the village situated 
on its southern bank was called Nandivaz’mamangalam, a Brahma- 
deya named after Nandivarman II or Nandivarman III, mark the 
Pallava influence in this part of the Trichinopoly district and indi¬ 
cate that the channel was dug sometime in the 8 th century and 
was named after Dantivarman alias Vairamegha. 

I may now venture the suggestion that the present Usryakon- 
dan Vaykkal which is one of the irrigation channels which take off 
from the Kaveri and which supplies water to the town of Trichi¬ 
nopoly, is the original Vairamegha Vaykkal of the Pallavas. 

There were canals dug from rivers to feed tanks which in 
turn were used as main sources of water supply to the fields by 
means of branch channels. Such a canal was the Perumpidugu 
Vaykkal dug from the river Palar feeding the Paramesvara tafaka 


33. Kasakudi plates, S.I.I., Vol. 11, part III, p. 352, line IIG. 

34. Kuram grant, S.1.1., Vol. I, p. 150, line 67. 

35. 458 of 1908: On the South wall of the Ujjivanathasvamin temple 
records gift of land for offerings to the temple of Tirukkafukudi Para¬ 
mesvara in Nandivarmamangalam, a Brahmadeya on the southern bank by 
Parantakan Madevadigal alias Sembiyan Madevi, Mentions the channel 
Vairamegha Vaykkal. 466 of 1908 : On the rock near the north-east comer 
of the central .shrine in the same temple. A damaged record. Records gift 
of gold for the purchase of a land by a certain Mayilaittindan. Mentions tlie 
channel Vairamegha Vaykkal. 
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'aramesvai'amangalam. Branch channels from main canals and 
tanks were variously known as ‘Kurangu’,®® ‘ Kal,’ or ‘Kilaikkal’^^ 
and ‘Odai The Ganapati VaykkaF and the Sridhara Vaykkal^o 
mentioned in the Uttiramerur inscriptions were obviously branch 
chamiels dug from the Vairamegha tataka and irrigating the fields 
in and around Uttiramerur. 

The method of irrigating fields through inundation canals is 
very ancient. Shallow cuts are made through the river bank into 
whicii the water flowed when the level of the water in the river rose 
higher in the floods which occur every year. We can find that 
usually the heads of inundation canals are made on the true bank 
of the main river from which they draw their supply, and men 
learnt by experience to choose those spots for the heads of inunda¬ 
tion canals which were secure from the full force of the current 
during the inundation, 

Irrigation by means of inundation canals was common in the 
days of the Pallavas. Nandivaraman Pallava Malla permitted the 
Brahmins of the newly constituted village of Ekadhiramangalam to 
, make ‘Vellakkal’ on the banks of the rivers Vegavati and Palar and 
irrigate all the fields within the village.'*^ 

Spring channels are temporary means by which water is sup¬ 
plied to the fields when the rivers are fairly dry during the hot 
weather. They are made on river-beds and the supply is very 
limited. Even now such channels are found on the beds of Palar 
and other rivers of South India and the Kuram plates record the 
permission given to the donees to dig ‘Urrukkal’ (spring channels) 
from the beds of the rivers Palar and Vegavati.^^ 

Picotahs and Baskets. 

Ettampulam^ and Ettapadam^'* are lands irrigated by means of 
picotahs which consist usually of a bucket of earthenware or lea¬ 


se. ‘Ikkalkalil kudai iraittum kurangaruttum.’ S.I.I., Vol. 11, part 3, 
p. 352, line 18. 

37. Ep. Indies, Vol. V, p. 49. 

38. Bahur plates, Ep. Indica, Vol. XVIII, p. 5. 

39. 11 of 1898. ‘Ganavati Vaykkangarai engal padagam’. 

40. Ihid. 64 and 17 of 1898. ‘ Sridhara vaykkalin karai irunurju nappadu 
kuliyum.’ 

41. S.I.I., Vol. II, part III, p. 352, line 116. 

42. S.I.I., Vol. I, p. 151. line 80, 

43. Kilaputtur inscription of Kampavarman. 116 of 1923. 

44. Ep. Indica, Vol, V, p. 49. 
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ther hung to a pole which can oscillate in a vertical plane ; the short 
end of the pole is counterbalanced by a weight, usually a clod of 
earth or an old grindstone, so that the bucket when full, requires 
but little force to raise it. The pei'son who works this contrivance 
stands at the edge of the well and uses his weight to depress the 
bucket into the water when with but little force, it rises to the 
level where the water is delivered. I am not in a position to des¬ 
cribe the exact nature of the kurrettam'^® mentioned in the Pallava 
charters. Vexw likely it was similar to the one described above 
and was a small picotah as against the one which was known by 
the name perettam,^® i.e., large picotahs. A particular area of fields 
was very often fed by more than one picotah. This depended on 
the extent of the area cultivated and the size of the well or tank. 
Of two inscriptions from Tiruvorriyim, one of Aparajita talks of 
‘ Onriru perettabhumi,’ the land irrigated by one or two picotalis, 
and the other of Kampavarmaiv^^ of lands to be irrigated by four 
picotahs ‘ tengeri innilattirke nalettameduppadaga ’—^the lands on 
the banks of the Tengeri to be irrigated by four picotahs. The 
grant which was made by Pallava Malla at the request of Udaya- 
candra consisted of the village of Kumaramangala vellattur which 
belonged to the district called Pascimasraya nadivisaya—and of 
two water-levers (Jala-yantras) in the neighbouring village of 
Korragrama which were added in order to supply the former vil¬ 
lage with means of irrigation. No information is furnished regard¬ 
ing the type of Jala-yantra that was used in the village. It may 
be that these Jala-yantras were similar to the mills spoken of by 
Kautilya.^® 

Irrigation by means of baskets'^^ was as popular as by means 
of picotahs, the only difterence being that the area under irrigation 
by the former method was comparatively small. 

Construction of sluices. 

Sluices are generally mechanical contrivances by which water 
is let out from the main canals into other branches, so that every 
one may have an equal supply of it. Sluices are also used for sur¬ 
plus vents. They are usually constructed on the tank bund to per¬ 
mit the flow of surplus water and keep the tank intact from burst- 

45. Vol. II part ill, p. 352, lines 118 & 119; and S.LI., Vol. I, page 151 

46. 180 of 1912. 

47. 372 of 1911. 

48. Arthasastra, Book II, ch. 24, (ed. Shama Sastri, 1924, p. 117). 

49. S.LI., Vol. 11, part III, p. 352, line 118: “Ikkalkalil kudai iraittum.'' 
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ing owing to overfulness of water. ‘Kalingu’ in Tamil is commonly 
understood to be a sluice. The Mariidadif inscription dated in the 
twelfth year of Nrpatungavarman differentiates between ‘kalingu’ 
and ‘ tumbu.’ It says that an individual Kongaraiyar-ninraperumal 
constructed a kalingu for the eri at the place and also repaired the 
tumbu therein, ‘Tumbu’ may stand for a sluice pr an outlet, for 
a vent in a sluice and also for a chaimel for irrigation, and in this 
particular inscription it may be taken to be a channel for irrigation 
which perhaps got silted up causing the necessity for repair. 

Another inscription of the same reign dated in the sixth ‘ year 
from a village called Valuvur®! in the North Arcot District, speaks 
of the construction of a tumbu or sluice by Maramilibanar, son of 
Maimaravar of Munavarnailu. Dr. Hultzsch has edited a very late 
Tamil inscription from a rock at Taijdalam, a village in the Kar- 
vetinagar, a zamindari four-and-a-half-miles west by north of 
Arkonam Junction. The inscription is not that of any known Pal- 
lava king of the imperial line, but belongs to the tenth year of one 
Satti, the king of the Kadavas. What is interesting is that it re¬ 
gisters in two verses the building of a sluice by Satti for the tank 
at Tanclalam.®2 

Six miles north' of the famous Kodumbalur in the Pudukottah 
State is the place called Rasalippatti where there is a big ruined 
irrigation tank (alindukidakkum kammai)^^ in the midst of which 
there is what is called a sluice which according to an inscription 
on the stone there, was built by Pullayakadamban, son of Aridan- 
pullan, in the twenty-fifth year of Nanclippottaraiyar, probably 
Nandivarman Pallava Malla.^* I am inclined to take this ‘ karku- 
mili’ to be a stone aqueduct rather than a sluice as a result of 
the description given to me of it by the people residing at Kodum¬ 
balur when I visited the place. We have to differentiate between 
an aqueduct and an ordinary sluice, because the former is used 
for conveying a canal over a river. 

Kurranvdy or head-sluice. 

The head-sluice, as we understand it, is a regulator. The 
masonry work at the point where a canal takes off from a river is 

50. 417 of 1912: “Marudatterikkalingusevittu tumbu pudukkuvittar 
Kongaraiyar-ninra peruman.” 

51. 68 of 1908. 

52. Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 25. 

53. Pudukottah Inscriptions, p. 10. 

54. Ibid., No. 16, p. 10 ; “ Sri Nandippottaraiyarku yandiruppataindava 
du Sri Aridanpullan Magan Pullayakadamban seyvitta kaikumili.” 

P.—14 
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called the head-sluice or regulating bridge ; its object is to con¬ 
trol the supply entering the canal. Kurranvay, vayttalai, talaivay, 
and mukavay of our inscriptions are to be identified with head- 
sluices. The donees of the village of Dayamukhamangalam re¬ 
ceived the sanction to construct a head of water (uvanri) above 
the main sluice (kurranvay) for the maintenance of which three 
.shares of the cultivable lands within the village were allotted.®® 

The Kuram grant makes a difference between vayttalai and 
talaippelai which also occur in the Rayakota copper plate of 
Skandasisya.^® Dr. Hultzsch leaves talaippelai untranslated. We 
know that ‘pelvay’ stands for a large mouth and it may be that 
talaippelai is another term for unvanri or the head of water which 
according to the Kasakudi plates, was constructed above the head- 
sluice. 

The maintenance oj irrigation. 

The actual duties concerning the maintenance of irrigation 
works rested on the village administrative authorities, namely, the 
Sabha and its committees. Constant repairs had to be done to 
sluices and tanks. The silt which was borne in suspension in the 
water of tanks, while it was often a source of abundant advantage 
to the fields, was not infrequently the cause of much trouble in 
tanks and channels for irrigation purposes. It was always neces¬ 
sary to prevent too much deposition of silt in the tanks and chan¬ 
nels where it impeded and sometimes choked the discharge. Large 
endowments were made to keep the tanks and channels free from 
silting, and scrupulous care was taken to excavate and deposit the 
silt on the tank bund. If it was a large tank small boats were used 
to carry the silt to the tank bunds.®’' 

The Tank Committee. 

We hear of the existence of a special committee for the 
management of tanks ‘Erivariya perumakkal ’ only from the 
Uttiramerur inscriptions of the later Pallavas and for the first time 
in the reign of Dantivarman. The numerical strength of the tank 
committee is nowhere stated, but that its members changed every 
year is known from the phrase ‘ avva-vandu-erivariyapperumak- 
kale ’ ®® i.e., the members of the tank committee for each year. 

55. S.I.I., Vol. II, part V, page 521, line 29; and page 528, line 220. 

56. Ep. Indica. Vol. V, p. 49. 

57. Ep. Indica, Vol. V. ‘Rayakdta copper plate of Skandasisya’, p. 52. 

58. 65 of 1898, S.I.L, Vol VL 
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The duties of this committee are apparent from its name and 
it was directly under the management of the village assembly, being 
entrusted by the latter with all the endowments made in 
favour of tanks. If the endowment consisted of gold, the com¬ 
mittee undertook to invest the money in the best possible manner 
and according to the rate specified by the donor and with the income 
therefrom meet the expenses for dredging the tanks thrice in the 
year, in some cases twice and even every month as noted in the 
agreement. In the case of lands, the committee looked after their 
cultivation and utilised the income accordingly. 

The Nature of the Endowments. 

As observed above, the endowments for the maintenance of 
irrigation works consisted of cultivable lands, gold and paddy. I 
have already referred to an inscription from Gudimallam^^ dated 
in the 49tb year of Vijaya Dantivikramavarman registering the 
gift of land called ‘ Nandikundil ’ to the tanl^ Velleri. Out of the 
produce of this land were to be met the charges for digging pits in 
the tanks and depositing the silt on the tank bund. Another 
inscription®® of the same king dated in the ninth year speaks of 
an endowment of gold by a resident of Kaccippedu (Kahci) for 
dredging the Vairamegha tank; the sabha ordered that the 
proceeds of the endowment must, without being spent for any other 
purpose, be utilised every month by the Variyar of the year for 
dredging the tank (kuli-kuttuvadaga) . On the southern wall of 
the Visnu temple at Ukkal (Chingleput District) there is a record 
of the fifteenth year of Kampavarman®^ stating that the sabha of 
Ukkal received 1000 kadi of paddy from Sadaiyan (a resident of 
the village) and agreed to collect 500 kadi yearly as interest on 
the 1000 kadi and hand it over to the annual committee (Samvat- 
sara Variya perumakkal). Dr. Hultzsch^s translation of firikatti 
Ikuttuvipp5nman6m as ‘*the closing of the sluice of the tank to 
collect water for irrigation ” is not correct, It should be read 
Sirikku atti Ikuttuvippomanom.,” in which case the sense woxild 
be that the sabha undertook to collect and deliver to the annual 
committee the accrued interest of 500 kadi of paddy each year 
intended for the maintenance of the tank. Thus, there is no men¬ 
tion of the closing of any sluice. 


59. Ep. Indica, Vol. XI, p. 225. 

60. 74 of 1898, S.I.I., Vol. VI, p. 166. 

61. S.I.I., Vol. Ill, part I, p. 9, 
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The Maintenance of the Vairamegha Tatdka. 

The maintenance of this large tank, Vairamegha, was a special, 
feature of the administration of Uttiramerur in the time of the 
later Pallavas and continued to be so in the early Cola period. 
Great attention was bestowed upon it both by the tank committee 
and by the villager’s themselves. Private endowments were made 
in the reign of Dantivarman and those of his successors. Since the 
Ceyyar which feeds the Uttiramerur Ta^ka is a very impetuous 
river, it is apt to send into the tank large amounts of silt when it 
is in floods, so that we are not surprised to find a large ntunber 
of inscriptions of Vijayakampavarman registering gifts in the 
name of the Vairamegha Tataka. 

No. 85 of 1898, dated in the eighth year of Kampavarman: 
The sabha at Uttiramerur ordered that some fines accruing from 
certain defaults were to be set apart for the Vairamegha Tataka. 

No. 11 of 1898 : In the tenth year of Kampavarman a mem¬ 
ber of the ruling committee named Agnisarma Kramavittan 
Somayaji, gave a padagam (240 kulis) to the south of Uttiramerur, 
west of Paramesvaravadi, and on the bank of the Ganapati 
Vaykkal for the annual dredging of the Vairamegha Tataka. The 
endowment was entrusted to the tank committee who undertook 
to manage the cultivation of the land and with the income there¬ 
from, to dredge the tank. 

No. 42 of 1898 : One Aparajita of Tolumadu, Ikkadu Kottam 
entrusted 100 kalanjus of gold to the sabha at Uttirameriir, in the 
15th year of Kampavikramavarman, so that the annual interest 
therefrom, i.c., 200 kalanjus (20 per cent.) might be utilised for 
dredging the Vairamegha Tataka for three months in the year, 
beginning with Ani. 

No. 90 of 1898: In the 15th year of Kampavarman’s reign, the 
Uttiramerur sabha received from Devandai Kalukkunran, 100 
kalanjus of gold and 28 kadis of irai paddy, to be utilised for 
dredging the Vairamegha tank. This inscription records that the 
sabha of Uttiramerur should let the money on interest at 10% 
and receive an interest of 3 kadis of paddy for the year on the 28 
kadis. These 10 kalanjus of gold and the 3 kadis of paddy should 
suffice to meet the cost of labour for dredging the tank for two 
months every year from Vaikasi. 

No. 65 of 1898: In the 18th year of Kampavarman, the 
Uttiramerur sabha received 100 kalanjus of Urkkar ^emmai gold 
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from Manni Pakkilan of Terkkilangadi and also 20 manais. The 
sabha entrusted the gift to the tank committee, which agreed to 
invest the money on a reasonable rate of 15% and utilise the in¬ 
come both from the gold and the land for dredging the Vairamegha 
Tataka. 

No, 84 of 1898: This is dated in the. 21st year of Kampavar- 
man registering the gift of 200 kalahjus of gold which was happily 
received by the sabha from the local temple. The interest of 30 
kalahjus on this 200 kalahjus was utilised for dredging the Vaira¬ 
megha Tataka and depositing the silt on the tank bund. 

Administrative control of water supply. 

Construction of channels for conducting water from rivers and 
tanks and the digging of large wells for purposes of irrigation was 
strictly under administrative control. If it was a private individual 
that wished to dig a tank for irrigating his fields, he had to get the 
formal sanction of the village administrative authority by paying 
a small sum of money which was known as ‘Ulliyakkuli (Ulli 
v/ell diggers); and in the case of a whole village wishing to direct 
water from main canals and rivers, it had to get tlie permission of 
the central government. We find in the Kasakudi plates the king, 
after granting the donees permission to dig river channels and 
inundation channels for conducting water from the Ceyyaru, 
Vehka and the tank of Tiraiyan, strictly laid down the order that 
those, evidently the people in the neighbouring villages, ** who 
take and use (the water) in these channels by pouring-out baskets, 
by cutting branch channels or by employing small levers, shall 
pay a fine to be taken by the king: ‘‘ Ikkalkalil kudai iraittum 
kurangaruttum kurrettam panniyum kon^ar kokkollum dandap- 
paduvadagavum 

Another method by which administrative control of water sup¬ 
ply was secured by the king was by the tax called ‘ Nervayam ’ 
which is mentioned among the pariharas of devadana and brahma- 
daya villages. It was a tax on the excessive consumption of water. 
(Ner—excessive; and Vayam—^water). It seems to be that each 
tenant or landlord was entitled to enjoy a certain legitimate quan¬ 
tity of water for irrigating his fields and any excess of water re¬ 
quired by him was provided on the payment of a tax which was 


62. Si.I., Vol. n, part IIL p. 352, line 122, 

63. Ibid,, lines 118-119. 
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known by the name Nervayam and which in a sense may cor¬ 
respond to our meter tax. 

‘ Sennirpodivi ’ occurs in a stone inscription of Nrpatunga 
which records that a piece of land was endowed as an ‘ arcana- 
bhoga' and several items of revenue therefrom were made over to 
the temple, among which ‘sennirpodivi is mentioned. This 
seems to be the same as ‘ sennirvetti ’ of the Anbil Plates of 
Sundara Cola. 

‘ Sennir ^ .means ‘ fresh water \ and ^ podivi ’ may be consider¬ 
ed to signify ‘gathered or stored’ by damrning the water-ways. 
‘ Vetti ’ is clearly free labour. Thus while ‘ sennirvetti ’ implies 
free labour on flood banks and temporary dams, ‘ sennxrpodivi ’ 
points to the storage of flood water in tanks, ponds and so on fed 
by channels from rivers. 

In spite of this administrative control of water supply, we have 
already seen that enough and more encouragement was given 
to private individuals to construct works of irrigation. Each 
brahmadaya and devadana village received not only permission to 
construct works of irrigation free of charge, but also necessary 
implements and lands to aid such undertaking. The brahmans in 
the Ka^kudi plates were provided with ‘ kolkalam ’ and ‘ puludi- 
pa^u ’—iron implements and dry lands for cutting out channels. 


64. Pattattalmangalam Plates. Ep. Ind. Voi. XVIII, p. 124 and Kandiyur 
Inscription of Nipatunga; 17 of 1895. 

65. Kandiyur Inscription of Nrpatunga. 

66. Ep. ind, XV, p. 72. 

67. “Ikkalkalukku, kolkalamum puludipadum peruvadagavunx”—S.I.I,, Vol. 
II, Pt. Ill, p. 352. Kol—^working in iron, Kalam-weapon, Tamil Lexicon, 
Vol. II—University of Madras, 


NOTE G.—On the Antiquity of Alambakkanl. 

This is an ancient and important place, the history of which is 
easily deduced from its inscriptions. The village is situated twelve 
miles from Lalgudi in the Trichinopoly district and is now known 
by the original name Alambakkam. But it seems also to have 
been known by different names in the different periods of South 
Indian History. During the time of Nandivarman Pallava Malla, 
the village was known as Alambakkam and continued to be so up 
to the 5th year of Dantivarman, for the Tiruvellarai inscription of 
Dantivarman refers to Visaiyanallu|an of Alambakkam whose 
brother built the well at Tiruvellarai, a village not very far from 
Alambakkam. 

From the Cola inscriptions (705 of 1909, 706 of 1909, 711 of 
1M9, 712 of 1909, 715 of 1909 and 720 of 1909) of the times of 
Rajakesarivarman and Parakesarivarmah, we learn that the village 
of Alambakkam was known as Dantivarmamangalam and that it 
was a Brahmadaya on the northern bank of the Kaveri. 

There are two inscriptions (Nos. 723 and 727 of 1909) from 
Alambakkam, which contain references to Danti, though they can¬ 
not be said to belong to the time of Dantivarman on the basis of 
palaeography. In these two inscriptions Danti evidently cannot 
refer to the Pallava king of that name but to the deity of that same 
name. The Siva shrme in the village is even today known by the 
name Dantlsvara. 

Although these two inscriptions are later ones, yet they are 
important to us'for they throw light on the origin of the Kailasa- 
natha temple of the place. Since it has already been proved that 
Alambakkam was directly under the sway of the later Pallava 
nngs and that we definitely trace the influence of Dantivarman 
on epigraphical evidences, it is certain that the Siva temple of 
amfoakkam was built by Dantivarman. 

name Dantivarmamangalam, the name of the linga 
existence of the Marpidugu Eri at Alam¬ 
bakkam sufficiently point to the fact that the village of Alam- 

not^X attention of the Pallava king Danti, who 


CHAPTER Vni 

FAMINES 

An early reference to a faynine in Kdnci. 

Despite the economic stability of the villages in the Pallava 
country, famines were not unknown in the history of the period, 
lire prosperity of an agricultural country depends on its rainfall; 
untimely, insufficient or excessive rainfall over large areas is sure 
to usher in a severe famine, and South India has always been 
subject to these dangers. 

The city of Kahci is described in the early work Manimekalai ^ 
to have been severely affected by a famine owing to failure of rain¬ 
fall. Manimekalai, the Buddhist nun, was instructed to go to the 
city for the purpose of relieving the distress, and with her in¬ 
exhaustible bowl she is said to have sustained all the living be¬ 
ings there. The incident, whose historicity we need not discuss at 
present, is said to have taken place when Kanci was still a Cola 
viceroyalty and before the Pallavas established their power in the 
place. 

The account in the Periyapuranam.^ 

More important to us is the account in the later work 
Periyapurdnam of a severe famine in South India during the time 
of Appar and Sambandar. Let us narrate the event here. While 
Appar and Sambandar were residing in their respective mutts in 
Tiruvilimilalai, there was a devastating famine in the kingdom 
owing to insufficient rainfall and lack of floods in the Kaveri as a 
result of which several lives suffered. Appar and Sambandar 
prayed for safety, and moved by their prayers, the God Siva ap¬ 
peared before these two religious men and informed them that 
He would give each of them a few coins daily so that their fol¬ 
lowers might be fed. Accordingly, a few coins were seen every 
day on the eastern and western Pithas of their respective mutts. 
With this money the two saints bought provisions and other arti¬ 
cles and with the cooked food fed a number of Saiva devotees. 
Sambandar once questioned his cooks as to how it was that the 

' 1. Manimekalaij canto XXVIII. 

2. Periyapurdnam, Tirunavukkarasu Nayanar Puranam, Verses 255, 256 
^aiva Siddhanta.—Ed. 
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people in Appar^KS mutt were fed earlier than those in his own 
Muttj. to which they replied that the shop-keepers demanded a 
discount on the coins given by him whereas Appar’s coins were 
accepted without any discount. Realising that the cause of this 
was that Appar was doing manual labour in addition to singing 
the praise of God, Sambandar resolved to pray that he might be 
served coins which would be accepted without discount. The next 
day he went into the temple and prayed until iSiva endowed him 
with the right coins. It is further observed in the text that the 
prayers of these two devotees eventually brought on showers of 
rain resulting in the final disappearance of the famine. 

The basis of the above account. 

This information about the famine and its consequences can¬ 
not be treated lightly, for they are based on the hymns of Appar 
and Sambandar. The latter^s padigam sung before the God at 
TiruvJlimilalai which was then included in the Pallava kingdom 
contains not only an appeal to the deity of the place to favour him 
with coins that would be exchanged without discount, but also the 
Saiva prodigy’s prayers for safety and protection, ^ fully justifying 
the occasion and the event described in Periyapiirdnam. 

The famine an after-effect of mar. 

We have enough reasons to believe that the Pallava kingdom 
was subject to an intensive famine about this time. Though the 
Pettyapitrdnam describes the immediate cause of the famine as 
drought, the ultimate cause is not far to seek. 

Destruction and poverty are the inevitable results of a long, 
continuous and serious fighting. The continuous warfare between 
the Calukyas and the Pallavas, the wars of Narasimhavarman I 
against Pulikesin II and those of Parame.svaravarman I against 
Vikramaditya I, though the last ended in a defeat of the Calukyan 
king at Peruvalanallur, produced many unhappy results, especially 
on the economic stability of the kingdom. One can imagine the 
intensity of the fighting when one reads the description of the 
battle of Peruvalanallur in the Kuram plates of Paramesvara- 
varman I. ^ 

3. *‘Vasi tirave kasxi nalguvir 
Masin Milalaiyir, yesalillaye 

Kaman vevavor tumakkannimr 
Ntoam Milalaiyir, semam nalgume,” 

(6aiva Siddhanta . — ^Ed. , p . 148) . 

4. Vol I, page 145 et seq. 
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This general exhaustion of the state after these wars, added 
to the temporary failure of rainfall, brought about a famine, the 
acuteness of which is well attested by the literary work, Avanii’- 
sundan kaihd, which describes the evils of foreign inroads and 
famine in the Pallava country. The poet Dandin, ® the contempor¬ 
ary of Rajasimha and the great grandson of the illustrious scholar 
and poet Bharavi, narrates^ : — 

“While the Tamil, the Cola and Pandya countries became 
disturbed by affliction from enemy rule, family women were 
violated, Agnihotras were stopped, the granaries became empty, 

householders were driven out_, honour was destroyed, rows of 

trees and gardens were devastated, water troughs were dismantl¬ 
ed, sacrificial sheds were destroyed, the rich were killed, roads 

became bad.while Kali was the sole monarch, Dandin, the 

son of Kausiki, his relations dead and lost, deserted by his fol¬ 
lowers, with no means of livelihood, with his purse becoming 

scanty on account of famine.wandered all over the country ” 

etc.*^ 

The Kathasara sums up the whole description in a single 
verse: — 

“ Savikriye pure tasmin para cakroparddhatah 
Sa cacara subhacarah sarva murvimudaradhih 

We need hardly doubt that the pathetic condition of Southern 
India and its capital Kanci described in the Avantisundan hatha 
was really the consequence of the Pallava-Calukya fighting, and 
the Pallava country must have been a victim to this famine sorpe- 
time towards the end of the 7th'century A.D. 


5. See, however, Keith —Sanskrit Literature, pp. XVI-XVII, .for another 
view of the Katha—^KA.N. 

6. Tasmin ca antare paracakra pidaya paryakulesu Dramila Cola Pandy- 
e^u, paramrstasu kulavadhusu, viratesvagnihotresu viluptesn dhanyakute$u, 
vidrutesu kudurnbisu Jrmbhitesva—^bhinnasu mary^asu, chinnasvaramapan- 
ktisu, bhagnasu sabhaprapasu paryastasu satrasalasu, nihatesu dhanisu, 
praliate§u kapalhe§u(?) Dramile?va—iva kalau karayatyekarajyam, uparata- 
pranasta bandhiivargah, pradrutaprayaparijanah, pravrttavrttiksayo dur- 
bhik^aksinakosah, Kausikadarako Dandi—•‘desantaranyabhramat. Avasacca 
ciramabhilasite§u gurukulesu, alabhata canavadyam vidyam,’^ etc. 

7. The text was copied from the palm-leaf manscript in the possession 
of Ml. Kavi. The published text does not contain this description in all its 
details. 

8. Kathasara Text—. 4. 
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Confirmation from an unexpected and authentic source. 

Sylvain Levi, while writing about the missions of W^g Hiuen 
Tse in India, has occasion to refer to Vajrabodhi, the master of 
Amoghavajra, and the former’s visit to Ceylon and South India. It 
is an incident in the life of this Vajrabodhi that confirms not only 
our internal evidences for the prevalence of the famine but also 
fixes definitely the date of this critical period in the economic 
history of the Pallavas. I shall translate below Sylvain Levi’s ac- 
coxmt of the life of Vajrabodhi: ® 

‘'Vajrabodhi was the third son of a Ksatriya king of Central 
India, Isanavarman. If the other biographies make him a Brahman 
from Malaya, it is because he came to the Court of China with an 
embassy from that country. I do not know who this Idng 
Isanavarman could be. It seems difficult to identify him with the 
prince of that name mentioned in the inscription of Aphsad as the 
contemporary and the unfortunate rival of Kumaragupta of Mag- 
hada. Vajrabodhi was born in 661. Vajrabodhi studied at Najanda 
until he was 26 years of age. 

“ Then he made his way as a pilgrim as far as Kapilavastu in 
689 and he turned towards Southern India the centre of the cult of 
Avalokitesvara. Tlie king of Kanci had been suffering for three 
years from a terrible disaster; the king Narasimhap5tavarman im¬ 
plored the help of the pious-minded Vajrabodhi, who, by means 
of prayers, brought on rain. 

“ A vision ordered him to visit Ceylon and to go and worship 
Manjusri in the middle Elmpire. He crossed the sea and was 
solemnly received in Ceylon. There he worshiped the holy relics, 
particularly the tooth that had been put in the Abhayaraja Vihara 
where he stayed for six months. Then he departed towards South¬ 
east in order to go to Lankapura. 

“ Vajrabodhi resumed then the road to South India and was 
there received with as great honour and pomp as on his first pas¬ 
sage through the kingdom. He explained to the king his desire 
to go to China and adore Manjusri and propagate the doctrine. The 
king tried to turn him from it, alleging the extreme difficulty of 
the voyage; finally he yielded to his arguments and decided that 
an ambassador should go conforming to precedents to carry pre¬ 
sents to the Emperor. He ordered the general in chief Mi-tcoun-na 

9. The text is in French, Journal Asiatique 1900 May-June, pages 418 
to 421. 
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to offer in his name a copy in Sanskrit of the Maha prajna pata- 
mita, jewels, stuffs and perfumes. The departure took place with 
great pomp. Vajrabodhi invoked, facing the West, Manjusri, and 
facing the East, Avalokatesvara. The mission put out to sea, was 
saluted on its departure by the king, the ministers and the multi¬ 
tude. It halted first at Ceylon, which it reached in twenty-four 
hours at the port of P6-tchi-li. Thirty-five Persian vessels were 
already there, having gone there to exchange precious jewels. As 
soon as the Persian merchants saw Vajrabodhi, they followed him 
in his foot-steps. The king of Ceylon, gri-Saila, hearing of the 
return of the master, invited him to stay in his palace. After a 
month’s stay, Vajrabodhi obtained the king’s leave and he left, still 
followed by the faithful Persian merchants. A month’s sailing 
brought them to Bhoja (‘Fuche’); the king came before the mis¬ 
sion and presented it with a golden parasol and a golden bed. The 
end of the voyage was disastrous. All the merchants’ boats were 
scattered by the tempest. Only the vessel which carried Vajra¬ 
bodhi reached the Port. After a very long series of reverses (mis¬ 
fortunes) he landed at Kanton and took the road from there to the 
eastern capital where he arrived in 720.” 

Sylvain Levi fails to identify Isanavarman, the father of this 
interesting personality, Vajrabodhi. Since we have here the dates 
of Vajrabodhi, he could not have been the son of the Maukahri King 
Isanavarman who ruled about 554 A.D. We know that an l^na- 
varman was the king of Kambuja in the early parts of the 7th 
century A.D. He is said to have sent an embassy to China in 616 
A.D. and Hierm Tsang says that l^navarman, resided in Isanapura. 
The Chinese chronicles state that Isanavarman made extensive con¬ 
quests and that his kingdom included thirty towns and that he had 
a magnificent court. It may be that a part of the Malaya Penin¬ 
sula was included within his kingdom. However, we have no defi¬ 
nite proofs to assert that Vajrabodhi was a son of this I^navarman. 
One valuable point which Levi has not added in his appendix 
on the life of Vajrabodhi is furnished by Watters in his translation 
of Hieun TMng. According to him, Chapter I of Sung-Kao-Seng 
Chuan contains the following information about Vajrabodlu: “ The 
Great Buddhist Vajrabodhi who came to China in A.D. 719 is des¬ 
cribed as a native of the Malaya country adjoining Mount Potalaka, 
the place of Kuan-Yin, his father being preceptor of the king of 
Kancl.”^® This Isanavarman or the father of the well-known Bud- 


10. Yuan Chivang—^Watters. Vol. II, p. 231. 



dhist Vajrabodhi and the Preceptor of King of Kanci, evidently a 
Pallava king, must remain for the present in obscurity until more 
information is forthcoming, probably from the Chinese sources 
themselves, to identify him with some certainty. 

Let us now concentrate on the passage which connects with 
his contemporary South Indian king. The above account from the 
life history of the Buddhist undoubtedly speaks of a drought as a 
consequence of which there was a famine and suffering in the king¬ 
dom under Narasimhapotavarman who must be identified with one 
of the two Pallava kings, either with Narasimhavarman I or Nara- 
simhavarman II alias Rajasimha. 

The period of famine, according to the Chinese text, was bet¬ 
ween 686 to 689, i.e., a period of three years. On the strength of the 
Gadwal plates,it is assumed that Paramesvaravarman I must have 
fought the battle of Peruvalanallur against the Calukyan king in 
the year 674 A.D. If this was the case, Mahendravarman 11, the pre¬ 
decessor of Paramesvaravarman I must have ended his rule some¬ 
time before 673 A.D. We know that Mahendravarman II ruled only 
for a very short time and that Narasimhavarman I had a long reign; 
therefore, we may safely give to the latter the dates 630 to 
668, a rule of 38 years. Even adopting these dates, it is not possi- 
ble to place the famine in the reign of Narasimhavarman I, for there 
is at least a difference of fifteen years between the last dates of 
Narasimhavarman I and the period of famine as fixed by the 
Chinese account. On the other hand the reign of Narasimhavar¬ 
man II alias Rajasimha has been approximately placed between 680 
to 722 A.D, and the famine then falls in the very beginning of his 
rule. 

We have now to answer the question whether Appar and 
Sambandar lived as late as the beginning years of Rajasimha’s 
reign since we have concluded that the famine infested the country 
about that time. We are aware that Appar had a long life of nearly 
eighty years and that Sambandar was his very much younger con- 
temporary.i2 Circumstances point out clearly that Appar was a 
young man when he was the victim of the persecutions of Mahen¬ 
dravarman I. 


11. Ep. Indica, Vol. X, p. 100. 

12. Appariikkenbattonraru Ivadavurarkkuc 
Ceppiyanalettinirreyvika—mippuviyil 
Sundararkku muvarutoljnanasambandarkkandam 
Pandinarari;’^ 
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Granting that he was about twenty years of age when Mahen- 
dravarman’s rule ended in 630 or in 632 A,D., Appar must have 
taken leave of this world about ten or twelve yeai's after Raja- 
simha^s accession to the throne. Further we have Sambandar’s 
own words that Siruttondar and were contempora¬ 

ries.^^ Sambandar must have come in contact with Siruttoi^dar 
only after the latter’s military exploits against the Calukyas and 
the destructioii of Vatapi which took place sometime in 643 A.D. 
It follows that Siruttondar was a comparatively young man 
when he was rendering his services to the Pallava king Nara- 
simhavarman I. Again, we have the evidence that Sambandar was 
a contemporary of Kun Paiidyan whom we have reasons to identify 
with Arikesari Parankusa Maravarman who ascended the throne 
about 670 A.D. and ruled until 710 A.D.i^ Without rejecting the 
the traditional age of Sambandar as sixteen, we may maintain that 
he met the P^dyan king about the year 690 A.D., when he (Sam¬ 
bandar) was about 10 years of age. On the basis of these facts we 
may conclude that Appar, Sambandar and ^iruttoiidar lived in the 
early years of the rule of Rajasimha and that they witnessed the 
evil consequences of the said famine. 

The immediate effects of the famine. 

It did not take the Pallava kingdom very long to recover from 
this adverse fortune as the activities in the later years of Raja- 
simha’s rule and those of his successors will prove. But the mis¬ 
fortune, though temporary, did have its immediate effects, especial¬ 
ly on the literary and artistic activities of the period. Dandin, the 
contemporary poet, remarks that the kingdom was thoroughly dis¬ 
organised, that the capital city was abandoned and men of literary 
talents left the court poverty stricken and wandered about from 
place to place, and the Avantisundan kathu makes clear that 
Dandin himself was one among them. It was during his wander¬ 
ings that Dandin acquired his knowledge of Sastras and faultless 
learning in various Asramas. When the Pallava kingdom recovered 
from this unliappy condition and regained its lost glory, Dandin 
returned to Kahci and, having acquired his lost estates, maintained 
his literary prestige in the Pallava court. It was then that he 
composed his Avantisundari hatha, 

13. In the last verse of a hymn celebrating his friend’s native village of 
Sengattangudi, Sambandar very distinctly utters the fact that it was com¬ 
posed at the special request of ^iruttondar. 

14. Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, ** Pandyan Kingdom/^ p. 53. 
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That the famished state of the kingdom had affected badly 
the literary activities of the Pallavas is fully confirmed by the state¬ 
ment in the Velurpalaiyam plates wherein Rajasimha (Narasimha- 
varman II) is represented to have reorganised the Ghatika of the 
twice born.^''» 

As in the field of literature, so it was in that of art and archi¬ 
tecture. Shaping the rocks into specimens of beauty, the fashion 
of the day, cannot be considered to have been an easy task. Skill¬ 
ed workmen had to be maintained which involved exnense. The 
Maliamallapuram excavations which began in the time of Mahendra- 
varman I and were in full swing under Narasimhavarman I had to 
be abandoned when the king was assailed by enemies and there 
ensued a famine. One cannot deny the unfinished nature of some 
of the monuments in Mahamallapuram. These, as James Fergus- 
son has already remarked,»are left with one-third or one-fourth 
merely blocked out and in some instances with the intention merely 
indicated.” (PL I, fig. 2.) 

Rajasimha, the next great builder after Narasimhavarman I, 
relieving the kingdom from the said trouble, directed his activities 
towards architecture. For reasons not known to us, he did not 
seek to complete the unfinished works, but instead, being naturally 
Inclined towards structural monuments created lofty shrines for 
the moon-crested Siva in KancT and its neighbourhood. 

Protection against famines. 

Though we have not any on record, it seems likely that the 
period of Pallava rule saw a few more famines. Among the pru¬ 
dent measures talcen to overcome such difficulties, first and fore¬ 
most come the extensive irrigation works undertaken by the state 
as well as by private individuals. In this connection we have to 
indicate the value of the suggestion of Professor Nilakanta Sastri 
regarding the tax or levy called ‘ Pancavara He writes : “ Pan- 

cavara seems to have been some kind of a tax or levy, the exact 
nature of which is not clear, though the suggestion may be ventur¬ 
ed that it might have been meant to provide against famine (pan¬ 
jam). The duties of the Pancavara committee were perhaps con¬ 
nected with its assessment and collection. The discovery of the 
I’eal nature of Pancavara ’ antiquates Venkayya’s suggestion that 


15. S.IJ Vol II, part V, p. 508. “Tatputra sunur Narasimhavarma 
punarvyadhadyo ghatikam dvijanam.” 

16. History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 328, 
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originally every village had only five committees, that it was the 
duty of the ‘ pahcavara variyam ’ to supervise their work and that 
the name was kept on even after the number of committees to be 
supervised became more than five.’^^'^ 

It seems to me that ‘ Pahcavara ’ should be understood as 
(Vara=:share; and Pahja=famine) share towards famine and 
‘ Pahjavara variyam ’ should be taken to be the committee in 
charge of the administration of the famine fund or provisions set 
aside towards famine. In the light of a reference to 'Paficavaram ’ 
found in the Velurpalaiyam plates of Nandivarman III, it looks as 
if the village as a unit was responsible for providing against 
famine. Tlie plates have ‘ Tirukkattupalji Pahcavaram Ayirak- 
kadi that is, Tirukkattuppalli which provides thousand kadi of 
paddy against famine. The levy Pahcavaram would then mean 
that each landlord of the village had to set apart a portion of his 
produce towards the village famine fund. Thus we have the Pah¬ 
cavara in the sense of a tax or levy. 


17. Studies in Cola History~~-j;ip, 142-143. 

18. S.I.I., Vol. II, part V—p. 509 and p. 512. Krislina ^astri translates the 
passage thus: “ Tirukkattuppalli of Pahcavaram ayirakkadi ’ and 
adds in a note (page 512, note 3) “i.e., whose yield under the 
head Pahchavaram was one thousand kadi of paddy. Pahchavaram may 
be a mistake for Pahchavaram, ‘the five varams or income in grain^ cf. the 
terms mel-varam, kudi-vmam etc., which are still in use. See also Ep. Indi- 
ca, Vol. V, p. 138, foot-note 7 ”; Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, however, com¬ 
menting on the same passage, thinks: “The expression ‘Pahchavar^ would 
mean the five who had the administrative control of the village. We often 
come upon expressions like this in later inscriptions very frequently, and the 
fact of this term occurring in Pallava inscriptions would indicate that per¬ 
haps in regard to rural administration the features that we know of from 
among the Choi a inscriptions very frequently were also the features of 
Pallava rural administration.’^—Hind^t Administrative InstiUUions^ p. 125. 


CHAPTER IX 

PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Our material for a study of this subject is very scanty. The 
Yuvamaharaja was sometimes placed at the head of a provincial 
government as in the case of the Yuvamaharaja of the Mayidavolu 
granP who issues an order to his official at Dhanyakata which must 
have been a provincial seat of Government under the early 
Pallavas. 

Officers of the district are mentioned in the early Pallava 
grants. These consisted of Ayuktakas, and Adhyaksas—Superin¬ 
tendents who were directly placed under the control of the Central 
Government. 

The names of officers found in the Hirahadagalli and in the 
other early charters and the feature of the Government indicated 
therein lead us to infer that the working of the government of the 
provinces and the districts resembles the Mauryan and the Gupta 
administrative system rather than the type of Government that 
prevailed in the south. 

The development of local self-governing institutions such as 
the Sabha or the Assembly was a later growth in the Tamil land 
under the Pallavas. In fact we do not hear of village assemblies 
earlier than the 8th century A.D., but from the time of Nandivar- 
Tnan Pallava Malla we can definitely trace the growtli of the village 
assembly and its committees from a study of stone inscriptions. 

Side by side with the working of the village subha we also 
have references to other assemblies such as the assembly of the 
Nadu and the Ur to which we shall refer presently. The village 
was the smallest unit of Government in the Tamil land under the 
Pallavas. 

The Assembly of the Nd^u. 

It is clear that Nadu is an administrative unit larger than the 
village and smaller than the Kottam. In an inscription probably of 
Nandivarman Pallava Malla, from the Nellore District dated in the 
fifteenth regnal year we have the statement that the Nattar, tJrar 
and Alvar, by common consent, gave, at the order of Calukya 
arasar, certain kalanjus of gold to the God Subramanya of the vil- 

Ep. Ind. Vol. 6. ' 

P .—16 
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lage^—“ Aluva arasar Vinjiappattal Salukki arasaranattiyaga pani- 
ttom, Nattarum, tJrarum, Alvarum, aramararka.” Here the Nattar 
and the Urar cannot stand by any means for the whole population 
of the Nadu or the Ur; therefore, they may be considered as assem¬ 
blies consisting of the intelligent and distinguished men of the res¬ 
pective locality, having the power to deliberate over questions of 
public importance. 

The Alvar of this epigraph may very well correspond to the 
Alunganattar, that is the ruling committee wliich we shall meet 
with in discussing the various committees of the village constitution. 

One may well compare the Nattar with the Janapada which, 
according to Mr. Jayaswal, was a constitutional assembly that served 
as a check to provincial autocracy.'* The importance of the Nattar 
as a political body was well recognised in the days of Pallava Malla 
and his successors. In the Kasaku^i plates we have a royal oi-der 
directly addressed to the men of the Na(Ju (Konolai) “ Urruk- 
kattukkottattu Nattarum kanka.” The Nattar were ordered to 
ti-ansfer a particular village named KodukoUi as a Brahmadeya to 
a certain Bralnnan. The Nattar, after seeing the king’s order, re¬ 
moved the former owners of the village, excluded (previous) grants 
to temples and to Brahmans, excluded the houses (of the ryots), 
walked along the boundaries which the headman of the Na^u point¬ 
ed out, circumambulating the village from right to left, planted 
stones and milk bush around—“Tirumugam kap^u Nattom Na(tu 
viyavan solliya ellai poy padagai valam seydu kallum kalliyum 
nattikkoduttadarkellai ^ 

Again, in the Tandantdttam plates, the Tirumugam regarding 
the gift of the village to the 308 Brahmans is addressed to the 
Nattar—“Sola Nattu tenkarai Naraiyur Nattu Nattar kaijka” 
which Krishna gastri tramslates into: “ The’inhabitants of’ten¬ 
karai Naraiyur-nadu in Sora-nadu® witnessing.” Once again, we 
have to emphasise the fact that ‘ Nattar ’ does not mean the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Nadu in general, but it refers to the assembly of the 
Nadu. Naraiyur evidently stands for Tirunaraiyui* near Tajijdan- 
tottam. The significance of ‘ Tenkarai ’ is borne out by the fact that 


2. Inscriptions of the Nellore District, pari I, p. 429. 

3. Jayaswal “Hindu Polity” ch. XXVII, p. 62 et seq. See also Prof. 
Nllakanta Sastri’s views on this—Studies, p. 78 et seq. 

4. S.I.I., Vol. II, part III, 109-110. 

5. Cola Nadu in Pallava Epigraphy always indicates ttie Tamil districts 
on the banks of the Kaveri. 
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Tirunaraiyur is situated on the southerfi bank of Arasilar. It is 
interesting to find that Tandantottam® which is situated to the north 
of Arasilar was included in the Tirunaraiyur Nadu. 

A similar order to Nattar is also contained in the Pattattal- 
mangalam plates of Pallava Malla—“ Nat^rkku vitta tirumugan- 
nattar toludu talaikku-vaitt-ell (ai) poy-kkallun-kalliyun-natti pada- 

gai valan-jeydu nattar vidutta araiyolaippadi_etc. Here we 

have to note the difference between ‘ tirumugam ’ and ‘ araiyolai 
‘ Tirumugam ’ is generally understood to be a royal order and is 
synonymous with kondlai of our epigraphy. On ^araiyolai^ 

K. V. S. Aiyar comments'^: “ As ‘arai’ means ‘to beat’ and ‘Olai’ ‘a 
(written) palm leaf ’ we may take the compound ‘ araiy-5lai ’ to 
mean ‘the draft whose contents had to be proclaimed by beat of 
tom-tom In fact, it seems to be a more plausible explanation of 
‘ arai-olai ’ if we take ^ arai® in the sense of ‘ an assigned portion of 
an area’ and interpret the term as ‘the deed (palm leaf) con¬ 
taining the details regarding the assignment of the gift which is 
here a specified number of velis of land. The charter makes it 
clear that it was the assembly of the Nadu that issued the ‘ arai- 
5lai 

From the above notices we clearly see the significant place of 
the Nattar in the rural administrative system of the later Pallavas. 

The Assemhly of Ur, 

Discussing the rural administration in the Cola period, Pro¬ 
fessor Nilakanta Sastri observes : ‘ Many villages appear to have 
had an assembly called Ur. So far, we have not come across any 
evidence on the details of the organization of this type of assembly. 

It appears to have been a kind of primitive gathering of the local 
people, the descendant of the earlier Tamil manram, in which 
people met together and managed business somehow without any 
set rules or formal procedure.”® 

It must be admitted that much of what is contained in the y/' 
above quotation applies to the tJrar—the assembly of the tirr in the 
later Pallava inscriptions. We do lack information regarding the 
details of the organization of the assembly of the Ur, but we have 


6. I have visited Tandantottam. Now it is a small village with a few 
Brahman houses. 

7. Ep. Ind. XVni; p. 119. 

8. Tamil Lexicon. 

9. ** Studies in Cola History p. 77-78. 
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more than one reference in Pallava epigraphy to the worldng of the 
assembly of the IJr in combination with the village sabha,^^ 


The Village Sahhd, 

The village assembly was variously known as sabha and maha- 
V sabha. Its members are often referred to, as ‘ Perumakkal, great 
men. We come across as many as 20 sabhas at work in the Tamil 
districts under the later Pallava kings. Each of these sabhas was 
placed in charge of several kinds of work. They were in charge of 
temple endowments and irrigation works, looked after the agricul¬ 
tural lands in the village and also administered local justice. They 
controlled as a body a number of committees of variyams and 
carried on the village administration by means of these. 

To have an idea of the kind of w’-ork executed by the sabha we 
shall just take one or two of them and specify the details of work. 

Sahhd at Tengangudi, 

Tengangudi is a village near Lalgu^i in the Trichinopoly District 
and its sabha is mentioned for the first time in an inscription of 
Nrpatungavarman^^ dated in his twenty-sixth year. The inscrip¬ 
tion is a deed of sale by the sabha vrho registered the gift in the 
name of Siva (Mahadeva) at Tiruttavatturai in Idaiyarunadu. The 
sabha of Tengangudi pledged themselves to the Pan-Mahesvaras 
that they would pay a fine of 500 kanam if they failed to carry 
out the details regarding the gift which was placed under the pro¬ 
tection of the Pan-Mahe^varas. The sabha exempted the field 
from the following burdens: “ eccoru ”, “ vettivedinai ” and 

^ennlrvetti ” and made it tax-free by accepting gold. 

Sahhu of Ndranakkaccatunyedimangalam. 

This Brahman village was evidently situated in the Kumba- 
konam Taluk of the Tanjore District as known from an inscription 
dated in the 24th year of Nrpatungavarman from Tirukotisvara 
temple in Tirukk5dikaval.^^ Tiie sabha of Naranakkaccaturvedi- 
mangalam received gold (15 kalahjus) from a Pallava feudatory 
chief, Konda Nadudaiya Vettuvadi araiyarana Malian Vengadan 
and agreed to supply the temple arcaka with two Nalis of ghee for 


10. Ulalur inscription of Nandivarman and the inscriptions of Nrpatunga 
in Vols. IV and V. 

11. 84 of 1892, published in S.I.L, Vol. IV. 

12. 22 of 1930-31. 
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a nondavilakku in the Siva temple. The money was deposited in 
the hands of the sabha who agreed to invest it out on interest. 

The Sahhd of Uttiramerur. 

Uttiramerur was one of tlie villages which had its sabha deve¬ 
loped very early. In fact the earliest reference to a village assemb¬ 
ly is found in the Uttiramerur inscriptions. The details of the 
working of the sabha in this village have been already described by 
several scholars.^^ 

Sabha at Tiruttanl 

We have only a single Pallava inscription from Tiruttani and 
it is dated in the eighteenth regnal year of Aparajitavarman.^^ It 
mentions the sabha at Tiruttani which received gold from a private 
individual for exempting a piece of land from future taxation and 
registered the gift in the name of the Siva temple at Tiruttam. 
lliough the endowment was entrusted to a body called dharmis 
(endowments commission of Tiruttam) it was placed under the 
vigilant care and supervision of the sabha—Ivvur Dharmikalom 
Sabhaiyar kadaikaksiyaga ipparisu seydu kondomanomThe 
inscription definitely says that the sabha had the authority to ques¬ 
tion the Dharmikal if they failed to utilise the gift according to the 
agreement contained in the deed. That justice and fairness was 
assured by the members of the sabha is evident by the words 
iddharma cintanai irukkinra Tiruttaniyil sabhaiyar sri padam yen 
talai melana 

The Committee System 

Village Committees. 

It is generally presumed that the Committee system of village 
administration came into force in South India in the first half of the 
10th century A.D., but a careful scrutiny of the Tamil records of 
the Pallavas reveals that Village Committees existed as early as the 


13. Particular reference may be made to the exhaustive study of Uttira- 
tnerur administration made by Professor Sastri in his Studies in Cola history. 

Sabhas were at work in the Pallava period in the following places: Uttira- 
merur, Tiruvippurambedu. Perunguli, Kuram, Venkunram, Videlviduga 
caturvMimangalam, AribiJ, Perumbuliyur, Manali, Avaninarayana caturvedi- 
mangalam, jSiyapuram, Muttai, Pulvanur, Tengangudi, Tiruttani, Adambak- 
kam, Ukkal and Caturvedimangalam. 

14. 435 of 1905. 


• MIN/Sr/J-J, 




middle of the 8th century A.D. The detailed executive work of 
several large villages since the time of Nandivarman Pallava Malla 
was carried on by Variyams and Ganas. Uttiramerur Caturvedi- 
mangal^am, Ukkal, Avani Narayana Caturvedimangalam and Tiru- 
vomyur in the Chingleput district and Tiruvippurambedu in the 
North Arcot district were some of the villages that were administer^ 
ed by committees in the later days of Pallava rule. 

Variyam. 

It is usually accepted that ‘ Variyam ’ means a committee. 
Several valuable suggestions'^® have been put forth to explain the 
teim in this sense, yet none of them elucidates satisfactorily the 
derivation of variyam in the sense of a Committee for village ad¬ 
ministration. However, there seem to be three possible derivations 
for ‘Variyam’ in die above sense. Firstly, it might have been 
derived from the word ‘ Varam ’ which means share or ‘ pahgu ’ in 
Tamil.ie Then, Variyar will be those that share, and Variyai^i will 
stand for a group or a committee of Variyar. Since the village 
assembly delegated a part of its duties to each of the groups of 
Variyar and all the Variyams together shared the multifarious work 
of the assembly or Perumakkal, it is likely that Variyam came to 
mean a committee of the assembly, because the former shared the 
duties of village administration. 

When specific duties were assigned to each of these Com¬ 
mittees, then each Variyam came to be known by the name of the 
special duty which it performed. 'Ihus for example, we have 
eri variya perumakkal ”, that is the Committee of the assembly 
in charge of tanks (irrigation in general) and totta variya peru¬ 
makkal , that is the Committee of the assembly which looked after 
public gardens. 

Another possible suggestion for the derivation of ‘ Variyam ’ is 
foLind^ in the Sanskrit word * Vara which means a collection 
(samuha) or a group (gana). In this it may correspond to the 
other body known as Alunganattar. 


15. Prof. Nilakanta ^astri, after clearly pointing out the various possible 
interpretations of Variyam in the different contexts, suggests that in a parti¬ 
cular context Variyam may be understood in the sense of ‘collection of dues 
or taxes. Studies in Cola History and Administration, p. 133. 

16. See Ellis "Mirast p. 25, 61 & 64. 

17. Vara—a multitude, large number; as in ‘Varayiivati.' Apte S. Die. 
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Yet another derivation may be from the Sanskrit root ‘ Vr ’^® 
meaning to choose or to select. Varya^^ is one who is chosen and 
Varyam is a group of selected men. Varyam in Sanskrit becomes 
Variyam in Tamil. We have a very early use of the word Varyam 
in the sense of choosing. The Rg Veda^® contains several passages 
where Varyam has the meaning ‘ to choose ^ But the inscription 
which supports our inference that variyam is derived from the 
root ^ vv^ is a Tamil record of Kulottunga III dated in the 12th 
year.^^ It contains the statement: “ Varananjeyya varanam 

idumidattu ivvandaikku mimbu Varanahjjeyyadarilum narpadu 
vayasukku me-Idakkadavadayapperavenumenru. 

Here we cannot but xmderstand Varanam in the sense of select¬ 
ing or choosing proper men with the necessary qualifications to be 
members of the Variyam.^^ Thus it seems convincing to derive 
Variyam from the Sanskrit root ‘ Vr.’ 

The Nature of Vdriyams and Their Duties, 

Though we get detailed information regarding the qualifica¬ 
tions of members and the method of election to the Variyams in 
a few Cola inscriptions, the Pallava inscriptions are silent about 
these points. Uttiramerur provides us with one of the earliest 
references to village variyams in the Pallava period. An inscrip- 


18. Vr—to choose, select, choose for one's self. Monier Williams, p. 1007. 
V^a—(fr. vr. vr.) choice. (See Vari vrita) anything chosen or choice— 
Varayitr, m. ‘chooser’ a husband. 

19. Varya—fit to be chosen. Panini III, p. 101. 

20. -^g Veda: Varyam—1-26, 8; 81, 9; 139, 10; III 8, 7; 21, 2; IV 53, 1; 
V, 6, 3; 6; 16, 5; 17, 5; 35, 8; 41, 13; 48, 5; VI 15, 6; VII 15, 11; 12; 16, 5; 42, 4; 
VIII 22, 18; 25, 13; 43, 33; IX 35, 3; X 17, 7; 4, 2; 64, 15; 133, 2: Varyasya—VII 
24, 6; VIII 44, 18; Varyen—X, 27, 12; Varyanam—1, 5, 2; 24, 3; VI, 5, 3; VIII, 
71. 

21. Ayyampettai, 133 of 1923. 

22. An inscription of the 35th year of Marahjadaiyan is said to contain 
the following statement: “ Muluc-ciravanai-illadarai evvakaippatta Variya- 
murn erandapperadaragavum,” that is to say no kind of Variyam shall permit 
any one not having a full share either to get into it or even to approach it. 
Again, we find in another Cola inscription tliat only those who are proficient 
in Mantras and Brahmanas shall be fit to work in the Variyam: “Mantra- 
brahmanam vall^ey variyam seyvaragavum.” These evidences are enough 
to show that the members of the committee were chosen with great care. 
Only those who had all the required qualifications were hopeful of serving 
in the Committee.—Nilakanta iSastri, Studies in Cola History, p. 82. 
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tion^ dated in the 9th year of Dantivarman records a private eii-* 
dowmexit for dredging the Vairamegha tank every month. The 
sabha of Uttiramerur received the grant and ordered that the 
Variyar at that time should utilise the proceeds of the endowment 
without spending it on any other object: —‘‘ Sabhaiyomum mayru 
viniyogam ^yyade avvakkalattu variyare masandoriim kuli kuttu- 
vadagavum paiiittdm.^’ 

‘Avvakkalattu Variyar' must be understood as the Committee 
selected for the time being, perhaps the year. In the later Tamil 
inscriptions from Uttiramerur we find that it is the Tank Com¬ 
mittee—Eri Variya Perumakkal—that looked after all the duties 
regarding irrigation and tanks. The mention simply of ‘ Variyar' 
in this inscription probably indicates that the Committee System 
did not acquire that specialisation which is a characteristic feature 
of Uttiramerur administration in the Cola period. 

In the reign of Dantivarman's gi’andson Nrpatungavarman, we 
again hear of the Committees at Uttiramerur. An inscription^^ 
from the village dated in the 16th year of Nrpatungavarrnan speaks 
of the ‘variyaperumakkaF which took charge of the gold (fifteen 
kalanjus) endowed by a lady—Harinandi Manavatti Pidari—^to the 
temple at Tiruppulivalam in Uttiramerur Caturvedimangalam. 

It is only when we come to the time of Kampavarman that we 
have more than one specialised Committee at work, very similar 
to those found in the Cola period about the first half of the lOth 
century A.D. The annual Committee ‘Samvatsara Variya Peru¬ 
makkal is mentioned in an inscription of Kampavarman dated 

23. 74 of 1898. Text published in S.IL, Vol, VI, p. 167. 

24. 63 of 1898. 

25. Dr. Mookerji speaking about the C6}a village government remarks 
about this i^articular Committee—‘ Armual Committee ’—(Samvatsara Vari- 
yam): This seems to have been the most important influential and dignified 
of all the Committees, This is evident from the fact that the election of this 
Committee precedes that of all other committee and also from the characteri¬ 
sation of its personnel. Only ‘those who had (previously) l^een on the 
garden Committee” and on the “tank Committee”, those who are advanced 
in learning and those who are advanced in age shall be chosen for the “annual 
Committee.” Thus the annual Committee was constituted by the cream of 
the community, men of ripe old age, mature wisdom, experience in adminis¬ 
tration, and possessing culture and learning. The number of tlie Commit¬ 
tee was fixed at twelve.’ The Committee is also called the Committee of 
annual supervision (Samvatsara grmna Karyam) in Nos. 466 and 467 of 1912. 
(Madras Ep. Rep. 1913), a designation which points to its superior status 
among the other Committees.—Local Goverwnent in Ancient India**, 
First edn., pp. 150-51. 
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in his 15th year from the village of Ukkal in the Chingleput Dis¬ 
trict.^® Under the orders of the sabha at Ukkal the Samvatsara- 
variyaperumakkal received from an individual by name Sadaiyan, 
a thousand kadi of paddy and agreed to supply as interest on this, 
five hundred kadis of paddy annually and utilise the same for 
maintaining a tank. It is interesting to find that here the annual 
committee take charge of the supervision of tanks which was really 
the duty of the * Eri variya perumakkal.’ 

The Tank Committee of Uattiramerur was well-organised by 
the time of Kampavarman and we have several inscriptions of his 
reign giving us details of the work of this special Variyam.^^ The 
first record dated in the 10th year of Kampavarman registers the 
gift of a piece of land by a member of the ruling committee in 
favour of the Vairamegha tataka at Uttiramerur. The Tank 
Committee took charge of the gift and agreed to utilise it according 
to the statement contained in the deed. 

The next record which is dated in the 18th year of Kampavar¬ 
man tells us that the Tank Committee, under the orders of the 
village sabha, received gold and land from a private individual and 
agreed to spend the interest yearly, for dredging the Vairamegha 
tataka. Here we have the statement Avvavandu eri-variyapperu- 
makkale, which means the members of the Tank Committee for 
each year. Thus it is clear that there was an annual election of 
the Tank Committee giving opportunities for fresh members to get 
in and serve in the committee. 

Yet another inscription dated in the 21st year of Kampavar¬ 
man furnishes us the information that the sabha at Uttiramerur 
received two hundred kalanjus of gold from a private individual 
and placed it in the hands of the Tank Committee who undertook 
to look after the dredging of the Vairamegha tank yearly with the 
accrued interest which amounted to thirty kalanjus of gold. 

Ganas. 

Besides the Variyams, we have village committees known by 
the name ‘ Alunganattar.’ A gana is a group, collection or a cor¬ 
poration of a few men who have a common purpose.■ We have 
instances of the use of Gana in relation to religious corporations, 
craft-guilds and associations of a political character. In the Jaina- 


26. S.I.I., Vol. Ill, part 1. p. 9. 

27. 11 of 1898, 65, 83 & 84 of 1898. 

28. Rhys. Davids and W. Siede—Pali-EngUsh Dictionary, Vol. II. 

P.—17 
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sutras we notice individuals founding new ganas which sometimes 
took the name of the founder and sometimes that of the place. 
Godasa-gana was founded by Godasa, the Uttara Valissaha-gaiia, 
founded by Uttara and Valissaha conjointly, and the Uddeha-gana, 
founded by Rohana.^^ These and the Viraganattar, the Kali 
gariattar and the Sri-Krsnaganattar mentioned by Prof. Nilakanta 
Sastri^ are examples of religious ganas. 

Manu explains the term ‘ gaiia ’ as meaning ‘ people ^ or 
‘ guild,while the Mahabharata uses the term in relation to a 
political, self-governing corporation.^^ inscriptions ‘ gana ’ 

is used to mean ‘ a group of people in charge of administration ’ 
and the Alunganattar was the ruling Committee and should be dis¬ 
tinguished from the other specialised variyams of the village. 

Composition of Alunganattar. 

The earliest Pallava inscription which mentions the Alun¬ 
ganattar of a village is one of Nandivarman dated in the 23rd 
regnal year.^^ Mullu Kilar, one of the members of the committee 
of Tiruvippurambedu, purchased by a deed of sale (vilai sravanai- 
yal virru kondu) Veppambolappal (a field) from Kaniyar Agni- 
sarma of Kulaippalur, another member of the ruling committee of 
the same village and bestowed it on the Siva temple of the place. 
Another inscription^^ from the same village dated in the 49th year 
of Dantivarman speaks of the headman of the village of Kaliya- 
mangalam, named Ayyaporri who was also a member of the ruling 
committee of Tiruvippurambedu : ‘‘ Tiruvippirambed-alum-ganat- 

tarul Kaliyamangilam-gilar Ayyapporriyen.” 

Of the three members of the Alunganattar referred to in these 
two inscriptions, one is definitely a brahman as known by his name 
Agnisarman; of the other two, we cannot say if they are brahmans, 
but it is interesting to find that Ayyapporri is a headman of 
a village, probably one of the qualifications which entitled him to 
become a member of the ruling committee of Tiruvippirambedu. 

In almost all the later Pallava inscriptions from the Chingleput 
district where the Alunganattar are mentioned, the members are 

29. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity., Ch. XV. 

30. **Studies^^—p, 102. 

31. Manu III, 164. “Gananam ca eva yajakah” 

32. See Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity on ganas. 

33. This inscription on paiaeographical basis may be assigned to Pallava 
Malla. See Mr. Venkayya’s remarks in Ep. Indica Vol. XI. p. 223. 

34. Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, p. 225. 
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highly learned brahmans. This may be due to the fact that all 
these are brahman villages and therefore, we are precluded from 
making the general statement that members of the ruling Com¬ 
mittee were exclusively Brahmans. An inscription of Nrpatunga- 
varman dated in the (17) th year from Kuram^® refers to a mem¬ 
ber of the ruling Committee of Avani Narayana Caturvedimanga- 
1am, This is an educated Brahman by name Sri Balekkana Sarma 
Kramavittan. 

Another Brahman member of the ruling committee of the same 
village of Avani Narayana Caturvedimangalam is referred to in 
another inscription of the same king.^® He is called Anganaccatur- 
vedi Vasanta Yajiyar, evidently a Brahman well-versed in the four 
vedas and the performer of a Yaga. 

We have four inscriptions of Kampavarman giving us the 
names of the members of the imling committee of Uttiramerur. 
No. 85 of 1898 dated in the 8th year, names Gurava Sri Rama 
bhattan as a member of the committee. No. 3 of 1898 dated in the 
same year speaks of Kulumur Agni Siddlia Sarva Kratukkal Kura- 
var Sri Narasinga Caturvedi Somayajiyar as a member of the 
Alunganattar of Uttiramerur. Again, another inscription^’^ dated 
in the 15th year of Kampavarman refers to another member of the 
ruling committee and he is again a learned Brahman—^Kulumur 
Sanatkumara Caturvedi Agni Siddha Sarva kratu Brahmani. 
The donor of another inscription of Kampavarman is a member of 
the Alunganattar of Uttiramerur and he is described as a Krama¬ 
vittan and Sdmayajin ‘ Kurava Sri Agni Sarma kramavittan 
Somayaji.^ Thus we see that the ruling Committee of the Brahman 
villages composed of learned Brahmans and judged by the several 
endowments which they made to temples and for the maintenance 
of tanks, they were wealthy and charitable minded.®® 

A record of Nrpatungavarman dated in the 16th regnal year 
from ParameSvaramangalam®® registers a gift of eleven Kalanjus of 
gold for offerings to the god at Sailesvara in the village. The 


35. 33 of 1900. 

36. 394 of 1905. 

37. 31 of 1898. 

38. An inscription of Kampavarman dated in his 20th year comes from 
Brahmadesam. It records the gift of gold to a temple by a member of 
alunganattar of Kavadippakkam in Padavurkottam. The donor here is called 
a bhattan, 227 of 1915. 

39. 257 of 1912. 
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amount was deposited on interest with the Ganaperumakkal of 
gailesvara. There is nothing for us in the inscription to indicate 
that the Ganaperuniakkal is different from alunganattar,'^® 

Amrtagana, 

About this interesting body of people ‘Amrtaganattar’ we have 
the following statement in one of the annual Epigraphical Re- 
ports^^:—‘‘Amrtaganattar and Ganaperummakkal are terms not 
met with in the inscriptions examined so far; perhaps they have to 
be connected with alunganattar who were the direct managing mem¬ 
bers of a village, distinct from the general members of the village 
assembly.” 

If we are to accept the above remarks, we have to treat ‘Amrta¬ 
gana’ as a political body; but a closer examination of the inscrip¬ 
tions where the term occurs and an understanding of the meaning 
of the word ‘Amrta’ clearly point out that the body was not con¬ 
nected with the village administration but with the temple and its 
management. 

In inteipreting ‘Amrtaganattar’ we have to bear in mind cer¬ 
tain points. Firstly, the earliest references to Amrtagana are found 
in the stone inscriptions of Aparajita-vikramavarman; secondly, 
only the Tiruvorriyur inscriptions of this king mention it; and 
thirdly, we have no reference to Amrtagana in any of the early Cola 
inscriptions either from Tiruvorriyur or from any other part of South 
India. These facts lead us to infer that ‘Amrtaganattar’ were a body 
of people peculiar to Tiruvorriyur and came into prominence some¬ 
time just before the days of Aparajita, and either they disappeared 
in the Cola period or they were known by some other name. The 
first two inscriptions mentioning Amrtagana are dated in the 4th 
year of Apparajitavarman. The object of the one'^^ is to record the 
gift of thirty kalanjus of gold for a lamp to be burnt in the temple 
of Mahadeva (Siva) at Tiruvorriyur by Amatti alias Kurumba 
kolali, a concubine of Vairameghan alias Vanakovaraiyar, the son 
of Perunangai. The amount was deposited with the assembly of 
Adambakkam (a suburb of Tiruvorriyur) and the Amrtagana who 


40. Mookerji however, observes: “The village of Brahmadesam in a 
taluk of North Arcot district in which these epigraphs were found was an 
Agrahara with an organised village assembly, called Ganapperumakkal 
Ganavariyapperumakkal, with many committees working under its control.'^ 

41. 1912-13, p. 90. 

42. I have read the inscription in situ. It is an inscription engraved on 
9 slab in the floor of the verandah of the Adhipurisvara temple. 158 of 1912. 
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agreed to lend out the money at a permanent rate of three mahja- 
dis per kalahju: “Tiruvorriyurpurattu Alambakkattu Sabhaiyd- 
mum Amrtaganattdmum ipponnal yanduvarai kalahjinvay munru- 
mahjadi/^ The other inscription^^ which is also dated in the 4th 
year registers the gift of thirty kalahjus of gold for a lamp to the 
same temple by Sappakkan alias Patradani, a concubine (bhogi) 
of Vairamegha alias Vanakovaraiyar, son of Sami Akkan. The 
amount was again placed under the charge of the sabha at Adam- 
bakkam and the Amrtagana. A third inscription^'^ dated in the 
seventh year of Aparajita speaks of the gift of thirty kalahjus of 
gold for a lamp by Aparajita’s queen—Tvar Deviyar Madevi adigal’ 
to Tiruvorriyur Mahadeva. It is the sabha of Adambakkam and 
the Amrtagana that received the gold. 

In all the above cases the Amrtagaiia is mentioned along with 
the village sabha and this may induce us to believe that the former 
body v'^as also concerned with village administration just as the 
alunganattar, but as we shall see, ‘Amrtaganattar^ has to be under¬ 
stood differently. ‘Amrtar’ means ‘Devas’, Gods, or immortals. 
‘Amaradvija’ is a Brahman who lives by attending a temple or 
idol.^^ We know that Amara and A^nrta are used synonymously in 
certain contexts.^® If ‘Amaradvija’ is a Brahman who lives by 
superintending a temple, then Amrtagaiia surely stands for a group 
of men who were in charge of temple affairs. 

By the time of Aparajita, the Tiruvorriyur temple had attained 
great prominence, and it is quite natural that such a large institu¬ 
tion required the management of an organised Committee of people 
like the Amrtaganattar. Besides, the sabha of Adambakkam^'^ could 
not look after the affairs of the temple from day to day; the money 
had to be entrusted in the hands of a body which was directly con¬ 
trolling the business of the temple, and the Amrtaganattar served 
the purpose. It is also clear from the inscriptions noticed that the 
Amrtaganattar were in a way responsible to the sabha for the gift 


43. 161 of 1912. 

44. 163 of 1912. No. 171 of 1912 is one more record in the same temple, 
which mentions the Amrtagana. It is a damaged record, the date and the 
name of the king are lost, and it registers a gift of gold which was received 
by the assembly of Adambakkam and Amrtagana. I examined this inscrip¬ 
tion and on palaeographical basis we may assign this also to Aparajita. 

45. Monier Williams, p. 80. 

46. Apte, Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 46. 

47. Adambakkam is near St. Thomas’ Mount, and Tiruvorriyur is to the 
North of Madras. 
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entrusted in their hands. Moreover, we also see here the close 
association of the village assembly with organised non-political 
bodies in matters of social administration. 

The relation of the Village Committees and the assembly. 

We shall almost judge the nature of the work of the alunganat- 
tar by its very name, but we cannot at present obtain a detailed 
account of its work from Pallava inscriptions. Editing the stone 
inscription from Gudimallam, Venkayya remarks: “The relation¬ 
ship which the members of the Committee or Commissioners 
(Ganattar) bore to the village assembly is not clear. In other 
words, their respective jurisdiction is not known.”^® However, a 
study of these above inscriptions shows that both the variyams as 
well as the alunganattar of these villages were subordinate to the 
village assembly. We have already seen that the eri-variya peru- 
makkal and the samvatsara variya perumakkal received orders from 
the village sabha. The assembly being a larger body exercised 
control over the Committees. The allocation of duties to the vari¬ 
ous Committees appears to have been part of the main business of 
the perumakkal or assembly. 


48. Ep. Indica, Vol. XI, p. 224. 


CHAPTER X 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE VILLAGE 

The Composition of the Village. 

From a study of the Pallava copper plates,^ we learn that the 
village consisted of houses, house gardens, tanks, kraals, village 
waste, village common lands, small forests, streams, the- temple and 
temple lands, bazaars, streets, burning grounds and all the wet 
lands and dry lands where the iguanas ran and the tortoise 
crawled ”2 

Each village was carefully surveyed and the boundaries^/"" 
marked. The size of the village varied and a large one included 
several hamlets and ceris and the population in turn depended on 
the size of the village. The Brahmin families alone in the KHram 
village of the Chingleput District were one hundred and eight.*^ 
There was absolutely no opportunity for any sort of indiscriminate 
ovei'-crowding of the village population. Even the most orthodox 
Brahmin villages consisted of people of various castes and trades. 
Oil-mongers, artisans and masons and men of similar trades formed 
a section of the village population. 

The Coinmon Property of the Village. 

The tanks, the wells, the channels running through the village, 
the village common land and the pastures were the common pro- y 
perties enjoyed by the villagers. It was probably on the common 
land that the village assembly used to meet and the villagers 
gathered on occasions of importance. The sifting of paddy by the 
cultivators was done on the village common land, the use of which 


1. The Kuram, the Kasakudi, the Pattattalinangalam and the Bahur 
plates. 

2. “Udumbodi amaitavilndu ” is a common term used in Pallava and 
Cola epigraphy as an epithet to dry lands and wet lands. Zoologists may 
quarrel with us for translatmg “Uduihbu” into “Iguanas”. Udumbu is a 
large lizard, common in South India, in fact all over India. It is a terrestrial 
form burrowing underground and the Zoological name for it is ‘Varanus 
bengalensis On the other hand the Iguana, which Ls also a lizard and popu¬ 
larly known as the ‘ monitor ’ is an exclusively American fonn and does not 
occur anywhere in India. At least it may be said that the ‘Varaaus' repre¬ 
sents to us what the ‘ Iguanas ’ is to the Americans-^-Students^ Text-Book of 
Zoology by Sidgwick, Vol. 11, p. 351. 

3. S.IJ., vol. I, p, 150. 
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was paid for by a small portion of the grain being sent to the vil¬ 
lage granary. The village assembly saw to it that every member 
in the village had a fair chance of the use of the common property 
of the village. An inscription of Nrpatungavarman^ from Pillai- 
pakkam contains an imprecation on people who stored paddy on the 
village sthalam ” which may be understood to be the common 
threshing-floor of the village. 

The Creation of Brahman Villages, 

Ample facilities were given by the king and his servants to 
create new villages, I have discussed elsewhere the reasons 
prompting the donors to settle brahmans in Agraharas and endow 
them with lands. Each Brahmadaya village, in a sense, enjoyed a 
sort of ‘ sarvamanya tenure ’ so far as its relations with the ruling 
" powers were concerned. Udayacandramangalam,''* Dayamukha- 
mangalam,® and the Pattattalmangalam’^^ are examples of such 
newly created Brahmadaya villages. They are comparatively 
small villages, the first consisting of sixty-three Brahman donees, 
the second of three hundred and four, and the last of only sixteen. 
The villages, with one exception, the last, were called after their 
.donors, as was the custom then. Economically, these Brahman 
’^villages were very well off as they were generally free from all con¬ 
tributions to the state which the other ordinary villages were 
obliged to make. 

Devaddna Villages, The Temple and its Economic Value. 

The charities to temples consisted not only of a few units of 
land but also, at times, of a whole village with all its revenue as 
in the case of the Srikattuppalli or Tirukkattupalli which was 
endowed to the God Yagnesvara in the 6th year of Nandivarman 
III. Usually the families living on such devadana lands holding 
. / house sites and house gardens, were in some way connected 
with the services of the temple as we find in the grant of the Kuram 
village which acquired the name Paramesvaramangalam. 

A large number of the Pallava inscriptions record gifts to vari- 
ous temples distributed over the realm. Equipped with such lavish 


4. 175 of 1929-30: Ivvurralattu nelladuvar Gangai idal Kumari idaic- 
ceydar seyda pavam paduvar’’. 

5. S.LI., vol. II, part III—p. 372. 

6. S.I.I., vol. n, part V—p. 530. 

7. Ep. Indica, vol, XVIII—p. 122. 
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endowments, the temple naturally played an important part in the 
economic life of the village. It maintained a number of people who 
were employed as its servants and who were known by the collec¬ 
tive name “Koyil parivaram/’ Regular feeding houses were also 
attached to temples. The Velurpalaiyam plates say that to the God 
Mahadeva at Srikattupalli the king granted the village for main¬ 
taining the services (connected with) worship and feeding etc. 
(‘PiijasatradiJkarmaneO Here we are reminded of the existence 
of a tax in ancient India known as ‘Maganmai^ or ^Magamai’ which 
should be understood as a compulsory contribution in grain of a 
certain proportion for a temple or catram demanded from cultiva¬ 
tors. ‘Magamai’ in some cases included also a definite percentage 
on the profits of commercial transactions, the purpose of the pay¬ 
ment being the same, i.e., charitable endowments to temples or 
catrams. That such compulsory charity was familiar in the days 
of the Pallavas is known from an inscription of Nandivarman Pal- 
lava Malla from Ulalur^ clearly mentioning the tax ‘Magamai.’ 

Several members of the ?§aiva sects such as the Kapalikas and 
Pasupatas had their residence and food in Saiva temples. 
(PL IV. Fig. 7) We have in the Mattavildsaprahasana the Buddhist 
friar saying of the Kapalika : Oh ! it is that rascal of a Kapalin who 
lives in fikamra.’^ llie maintenance of such 6aiva sects gave the 
incentive to the regular establishment of mathas in the later Pallava 
and early Cola periods. The mathas were always attached to 
temples and shared the temple property but also received separate 
endowments. The Saiva matha of Tirumerrali in Kanci and the 
matha for the Kalamukha sect^® at Kodumbalur represent res¬ 
pectively a late Pallava and an early Cola matha in South India. 

The annual festivals of the temple afforded special occasions 
for men to gather, and during these days the temple fed not 
the men from its own village but a number of people from other 
villages in the neighbourhood. Special grants were made to the 
temple to be utilised for such occasions. A Tamil inscription^^ 
found on the rock-cut cave at Kunrtodarkdyil (Pudukkottah) 
dated in the third year of Nandippottarasar registers a gift of rice 
for feeding hundred persons on the day of the celebration of the 

8, S.I.L, voL 11, part V, p. 509, v. 25. 

9. I place this inscription in the reign of Pallava Mafia because of the 
name ‘ Perumanadigal ’ found here. We know that Nandivarman bore this 
title Perumanadigal (17 of 1899). 

10. The Kodumbalur inscription of Vikramakesari edited by Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: J.O.R,, Jan.-March, 1933. 

11. 347 of 1914. Text found in the ‘Pudukkottah Inscriptions'—p. 10, 

F .-~18 
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Tiruvadirai festival by a resident of the village of Valuvto. Again 
an inscription^^ second year of Nrpatungavarman from 

Lalgudi records a grant of fifteen and a half kalanjus of gold by a 
private individual named Pudikaiidan to the God Siva at Tirutta- 
vatturai and the gold was intended to be spent on the celebration 
of the New Year—^Sitthaivisu tiruvila. Thus, apart from its reli¬ 
gious and educational purposes, the temple of the village was a 
substantial economic institution to which the villagers always turn¬ 
ed in times of famine or any sort of temporary economic depression, 

^ Houses and House Gardens. 

yy Most of the ordinary villages of the Pallava country being 
agricultural in nature, the population consisted chiefly of 
landlords and tenants. The peasants or ryots are called in Sans¬ 
krit ‘Kudumbi’ and Kudi’ or ‘Kudimakkar in Tamil. Tliey are 
also known in an Uttiramerrir inscription of Dantivarman as Aham- 
badi Udaiyans.^^ These agriculturists lived in humble houses rais¬ 
ed up with mud walls and thatched roofs, and houses and mansions 
of burnt bricks and tiles, that is, structures of a permanent kind 
were considered a luxury, and in order to erect structures of burnt 
bricks the licence of the government seems to have been necessary, 
only the brahmadaya and devadana villages being exempted. 

To every house in the village was attached a garden (^Manai- 
yum manaippadaippum’) wherein the owner cultivated his own 
vegetables and flowers and kept his cows and goats. From one of 
the early Pallava copper plates (the Hirahadagalli grant) we know 
that milk, grass, firewood, and vegetables had to be supplied gratis 
by the villagers to royal officers and their servants.^® This practice 
evidently was prevalent throughout the Pallava period and is said 
to exist to this day in a few Indian states. 

• Village industries. 

Excluding the Brahmans whose social status and intellectual 
learning never failed to fetch them a decent living, the other mem- 
/ bers of the village maintained themselves by organised industries.. 
The village included spinners, weavers, potters, cattle-breeders, 
goldsmiths, carpenters, owners of oil-presses, wholesale merchants 

12. 122 of 1929. 

13. * Agambadiyar ’—name of an agricultural caste in the Tanjore and 
Madura Districts, as having been in the Palace service of chiefs in former 
times.—^Tamil Lexicon. 

14. S.I.I., vol. I—^p. 151. 

15. Ep. Ind., vol. I—p. 4. 
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of various articles and middle men. Every organised village in¬ 
dustry established itself only after getting the due sanction of the 
governing authorities and part of the profits of these industries 
either in kind or in money was the rightful share of the king. 

In a very late Pallava inscription, that of Marambavai, proba¬ 
bly Queen of Nandivarman III,^® we have a reference to the cloth 
merchants (Aruvaivanigar) of Srikanthapuram being held responsi¬ 
ble for looking after a ‘devadana.’ They must have been so chosen 
instead of the village assembly because of the interest which they 
showed in the temple probably by endowments etc. The above re¬ 
ference together with another inscription^^ of Nandivarman II 
wherein it is stated that a goldsmith by name Aridhiran renovated 
Vadasigarakoyil at Vanapuram and gave also the patti of *Alinjir- 
kalam’ to the temple show the piety and the large-minded liberal¬ 
ity of the small industrial population of the village. If the Hindu 
merchants were liberal towards theii’ religion and order, the Bud¬ 
dhists were not less charitable. The Mattavildsa informs us that a 
rich merchant by name Dhanadasa endowed the Vihara at KaficI 
with large funds.^^ 

Shops and articles of trade. 

Each village had its own market in which the best articles 
therein were exposed for sale. The Pallava copper plates mention 
a tax called ‘Kulam,^ ‘Kulam’ stands for grains, especially of 
eighteen kinds, of which only fifteen are actually named in the 
Tamil Lexicon. 

Besides these grains, the other articles sold in the market were 
oil and ghee, cocoanuts and arecanuts, sugar and all kinds of vege¬ 
tables and flowers. Temporary stalls were set up near the temples 
during the days of festivals. The Tevarams describe a few temples 
surrounded by stalls.^^ The Ulagalandaperumal inscription of Tel- 
lan’erinda Nandippottaraiyar dated in the eighteenth year^® regis¬ 
ters a trade licence, free of tax, permitting the merchants of the 


16. 303 of 1901. The reading of the Epigraphists is *Axugai Vanigar’. 

17. S.LL, vol. Ill, part I—p. 91. 

18. Aho Upasakasya Dhanadasa sr^thinah sarvavasamahadanamahima— 
Text. p. 11. 

19. “ Kadaiyum pudaisul manimandapanium ''—‘ Tirukkaccur Alakkoyil 
Sundarar. 

20. 12 of 1895. The text is published by Mr. Venkayya in the Madras 
Christian College Magazines vol. VIII. I had the opportunity of examining the 
inscription on the spot. 
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village of Kudiradcceri (which I have identified with Kudiraip- 
pajlam of the Ponneri Taluk of the Chingleput District) under the 
sway of the king Videl Vidugu to open up shops and deal in all sorts 
of articles, from the most precious camphor to the least valued one, 
leather sandals. Here we have a clear example of the royal sup¬ 
port given to internal trade. 

The Owners op Land and Land Tenure 
Private landlords. 

The chief industry being agriculture, the village consisted of 
"^several private holders of land who had acquired the proprietorship 
over their property by buying the lands. The proprietorship was a 
hereditary right of the descendants of the family and the power 
of alienation either by free gift or by sale was recognised. We have 
a few later Pallava inscriptions recording the gifts and sale of land 
by private individuals.^^ The landlord was allowed to enjoy the 
s/ fruits of the soil after giving away to his ryots or tenants the share 
due to them for tilling the earth arid after setting aside in kind or 
in money the proportion due to the king. I understand the ‘Pura- 
vupon ’22 Qf Pallava epigraphy to be the tax in motley on cultiva¬ 
ble lands paid to the government by these landlords and the 
‘Utpuravudevadana^^ of the Velurpalaiyam plates to mean the 
devadana consisting of all the cultivable lands that are fit to be 
taxed, that is inclusive of all land rent. .The early Pallava char¬ 
ters are far too meagre to throw light on the exact relationship 
between these private landlords and their tenants. 

Royal Domain, 

s/ Like the Satavahana kings of the Deccan, the Pallava kings 
were owners of personal farms in the villages. The Cendalur 
Plates24 of Kmnaravisnu II provide us an example of the gift to a 
Brahman of certain units of land taken from the king’s field. It 
records: — 


21. 158 of 1919, 84 of 1892, 11 of 1898, and S.I.L, vol. Ill, part I, p. 91. 

22. S.I.I., vol. II, part V, p. 509. 31 of 1912 records the gift of the village of 
Turaiyur inclusive of ‘pon and puravu ’ by a Pallava feudatory. Here the 
‘ puravu ’ is the cultivable land of the village and the ‘ pon ’ is the irai or the 
tax in money on these lands. The phrase * ponnum puravum adanga * implies 
the same as the negative phrase ‘ Irai ili * in the other grants. 

23. S.I.L, vol. II, part V, p. 509, line 51. 

24. Ep. Ind., vol. VHI, p. 235. “ Cendalura grame rajavastu bhiliitv& 

sthitan ...” 
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“The king’s domain in the four directions amounts to eight 
hundred pattikas. (Of this) a field amounting altogether to four 
hundred Pattikas has been given by us as a brahmadaya with the 
exception of the land enjoyed by temples (devabhoga) for cultiva¬ 
tion, accompanied by all immunities.” 

The conditions of devadana and brahmadaya lands. 

Regarding devadana and brahmadaya lands, the nature of 
holding is different from those of private landlords. We have vari- - 
ous kinds of donors and it is worth while examining a few early 
and later Pallava charters relating to them and attempt to see on 
what basis the lands were held by these Brahmans and temples. 

> The earliest Pallava charter so far known to us, (the Mayida- 
volu plates^® of Yuva Maharaja iSivaskandavarman) registers the 
gift of a village called Viripara in Andhrapatha to two Brahmans. 

The order was issued from the Pallava capital Kanci by the Yuva- 
Maharaja himself to his official at Dhanakada instructing him not 
only to make a note of the fact of the gift (probably in the village 
register) but also to grant the village all kinds of immunities or 
pariharas, that is, make it an entirely tax-free village. Of similar 
nature are the gifts of the village of Pikira by Simhavarman, the 
two' Omgodu grants of 'Vijayaskandavarman and Simhavarman and 
the gift of the village of Mangadur, also by Simhavarman. The 
British Museum plates of queen Carudevi and the grant of the vil¬ 
lage of Uruvappalli by Yuva-Maharaja Visnugopavarman are two 
more early Pallava copper plates conferring endowments on tem¬ 
ples. 

The common features noticeable in all these grants are firstly, 
the absence of a "Vijnapti who appears in later Pallava copper 
plates and who is usually an influential feudatory or officer request¬ 
ing the kiirg to allow the lands or the whole village to be made a 
tax-free gift. His absence is easily understood by the fact that in 
the above grants it was the king (or the queen) that took the 
initiative to make the gift for his (or her) own welfare, and there¬ 
fore, there was no opportimity for a "Vijiiapti to appear. Secondlyy' 
proper care was taken to safeguard the gifts already made to 
temples within the said villages as the phrase ‘ devabhoga-hala- . 
varjam’ implies. Thirdly, in all. the above cases, the lands or the ^ 
villages granted are not said to be the personal property of either 
the king or of any particular individual, and the inference is that 


25. Ibid., p. 236. 

26. Ep. Indica, vol. VI, p. 84. 
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they belonged to tlie state and the king as the head of the state had 
the right to relinquish the enjoyment of a part of the revenue from 
the state land in favour of recognized public charities. 

Now taking up the later Pallava charters, those of Nandivar- 
man Pallava Malla and his successors, namely, the Ka^ku^i, the 
Tan^antottam, the Pattattalmangalam, the Bahur and the VelCtr- 
palaiyam plates, we find a difference in the procedure of the grant, 
though they are again gifts of entire villages or of units of land 
jbelonging to the state. In these, the initiative was not taken by 
V the king. We find a Vijnapti in each of them and through the 
Vijnapti the king not only sanctioned the gift but also surrendered 
his right of the enjoyment of the entire revenue accruing from 
these villages. The real part that the Vijnapti plays in such grants 
is in securing the royal permission for the gifts with all the 
pariharas. 

Though every one of these Pallava charters, both early and 
ylater, contains a long list of the pai-iharas and specific mention of 
Other privileges which the donees were allowed to enjoy, not a 
single grant definitely confers on the donees the full proprietorship 
oyer the lands that were given to them. Though the donees of the 
devadana and brahmadaya lands may be considered as owners of 
their property in the sense that they received not only the land 
rent but also all the other revenue from the villages just as the 
state did, still the full proprietary rights of the soil were denied to 
them because they could not alienate the property by gift or 
sale, privileges which invariably mark the status of a private land¬ 
lord. We have not a single instance in Pallava epigraphy of either 
the Brahman donee or the donee enjoying the temple lands disposing 
of his holdings as he liked. On the other hand, there are indirect 
evidences to substantiate the fact that they were only the enjoyers 
of the gifted lands. 

Ifie Hiraha^agalli plates^^ of Maharaja Sivaskandavarman 
speak of the confirmation of a grant which was formerly made by 
one Maharaja Bappasvami. It may be that the grant indicates a 
coniumation in a new reign of an old admunstrative arrangement 
or it may be that a grant made by any other authority or officer 
needed to be confirmed by the king in due course. Finther, even 
after the confirmation of the grant by Sivaskandavarman, the 
donees are called in the record only “‘Bhojakas’ of the village of 
Ciilarekako^umka ” in the Satahanirattha, i.e., the enjoyers of the 



27. Ep, Ind., voL L 
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lage mentioned therein. The phrase ‘Devabhogahala’ in reference 
to cultivated lands enjoyed by temples found in several early 
Pallava charters; the ‘Vidyabhoga’ of the Bahur plates and several 
references to Arcanabhogas specifying lands enjoyed by temple 
arcakas are suggestive enough that the donees of Brahmadayas and 
devadanas were considered only as the enjoyers of and not the 
proprietors over what they possessed. The Kasakudi plates definite¬ 
ly state that the gift of the village of Kodukolli with all its revenue 
shall be enjoyed only by the donee and his descendants and the 
TandantSttam record lays down that the donees alone shall enjoy 
the gift. 

In this connection one has to understand the true significance 
of the term ‘Paradatti’ occurring in the Kasakudi and the Bahur 
plates. The first mentioned record states^® that the Taradatti’ was 
made in the presence of (the officers) Nilaikkalattar, Adhikarar 
and Vayilkelpar. Dr. Hultzsch understands ‘Paradatti’ as The 
grant' here, as well as in the Bahur plates, and he seems to be 
right.2® 

Land gifts to Brahmans and* temples were also made from one’s 
own personal property. I have already pointed out an early ex¬ 
ample of the gift of a few units of land to a certain Brahman from 
the king's own personal farms. Here, again the donee had only the 
right of enjoying the land and nothing definite is stated as to the 
transference of the proprietary rights over the soil. 

In the Kuram plates^^ of Paramesvaravarman I, we have a 
member of the royal family endowing lands to a few brahmans and 
also to a temple which he himself'built in the village. The builder 
and donor, Vidyavinita Pallava was evidently a relative of the 
king and he is said to have bought one thousand and two hundred 
kulis of land (from the villagers ?) for which he paid the price in 
gold. Other lands were also purchased by him in order to burn 
bricks for building the temple. This shows that the donor, Vidya- 
vimta Pallava, made the lands his own personal property before 
assigning them to the respective donees who were permitted only 
to enjoy the gift and not to sell them or alienate them in any manner 
whatsoever. 


28. S.LI., vol. n, part III, p. 353. 

29. In the Veluipalaiyam plates the word paradaiti is, as Krishna Sastri 

has noted, a form of paradai, sabha, cf. anai, -miatti. vol. II, part V— 

p. 509, 11. 62-3, and p. 512. 

30. S.I.I., vol. I, p. 150. 
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We have no instance in Pallava epigraphy of an ordinary pri¬ 
vate individual endowing Brahmans other than those connected 
with the temple service. These private charities were enjoyed by 
the Brahmans and their descendants as remuneration for the ser¬ 
vices rendered to the temple. The very fact that these private in¬ 
dividuals entrusted their gifts in the hands of the administrative 
authorities such as the village assembly or placed them under the 
protection of Mahesvaras within the locality indicates that the 
gifts were only to be utilised for the purposes to which they were 
intended and not otherwise. Usually in the later Pallava Tamil 
inscriptions the details and the conditions with which the grant was 
made are carefully recorded. 

The donees of tax-free devadana and brahmadaya lands endow¬ 
ed by the state enjoyed the revenue sheerly as a matter of favour 
from the king at the head of the state, and the duty of freeing the 
land from taxation and other levies rested on the state, whereas 
in the cases of grants of private individuals, the responsibility of 
freeing the land from the payment of taxes devolved on the person 
who made the gift. In the later Pallava period when organised 
village assemblies began to administer the affairs in the villages, 
we have several instances where the village assembly permitted 
private individuals to endow lands to temples tax-free (Irai Ili) 
after accepting from the donor the tax in money on the lands that 
were given away. 

A stone inscription^^ from the Trichinopoly District dated in 
the twenty-third (?) year of Nrpatungavarman records that the 
sabha at Tengangudi sold the land called Tokmerveli to Piidi- 
gandan and permitted him to endow the same to tlj^ God at Tirut- 
tavatturai after accepting from him the amount of gold necessary 
for freeing the land from land tax and other burdens such as 
eccoru, vettivedinai and sennirvetti. 

Nambi Appi, the builder of the Tiruttani Siva temple, endow¬ 
ed the God therein with thousand kulis of land freeing it perpetu¬ 
ally from land tax for which he paid the sabha in gold. C Tirut- 
taniyil sabhaiyarku irai ili avadarku pon koduttu ’'). This fact is 
recorded in an inscription found on the southern wall of the Tirut- 
tapi temple dated in the eighteenth year of Aparajita Vikrama- 

varman.®2 


31. 84 of 1892, 


32. 435 of 1905. 



The builder of Manasarpa Visnu grham, now , known as the 
Laksminarayana temple at Kavantapdalam was one Manasarpa, a 
contemporary of Kampavannan, and he made’the gift of two patois 
of land and a flower garden to the God and made it tax-free by 
paying the sabha a sum in gold as the tax (irai kavalaga) 

‘Kavar really means ‘protection^ or ‘security’: The idea is 
that*the amount deposited in the hands of the assembly yielded 
interest per annum equal to the tax-dues on the land. In these 
cases the tax was not remitted but paid in advance in a lump pay¬ 
ment in the manner indicated. 

Falliccandarri, 

A study of the early Cola inscriptions reveals that several 
Jaina Temples were in possession of large tracts of cultivable lands 
in many villages and that they were known by the name Palliccan- 
dam, that is, lands enjoyed (candam) by Jaina temples (Pallis) 

I have come across the use of ‘ Palliccandam ’ in this technical 
sense for the first time in Pallava epigraphy in an inscription of 
Kampavarman from Kilputtur.^s Here it speaks of ‘devabho- 
gamum palliccandamum’ the former being lands owned by Hindu 
temples and the latter denoting lands in possession of Jaina Pallis. 

Among the numerous stone inscriptions of the later Pallavas 
registering gifts to Hindu temples, there is a solitary fragment^® 
from the village of Vedal in the North Arcot District, dated in the 
14th year of Nandivarman, probably Pallava Malla, which tells us 
that an individual gave some lands to the Jaina temple at Vedal. 

Yet another epigraphical reference, but one not very compli¬ 
mentary to the king Pallava Malla, to lands in possession of Jainas 
is found in the Udayendiram Plates dated in the twenty-first regnal 
year of'the king.^"^ 

These stray references to the possessions of the Jainas and the 
enti^jh abseUce of any reference in the whole of Pallava epigraphy, 
so far available, either to endowments or even to possessions of 
lands by the Buddhists only show the subordinate position which 
these religious sects occupied in the Pallava country. 

33. 207 of 1901. . ^ 

34. The Udayendiram Plates of Prithivipati 11 make it clear that Pallic¬ 
candam means the lands in possession of a Jaina temple. vol. !!, part n 

—p. 390. 

35. 116 of 1923. 

36. 82 of 1908. 

37. S.IJ., vol. n, part III, p. 368. 

P.—19 





EripattL 


The lands in the village registered in the names of the tanks 
were ealled RripaiU or Ericceruvu which consisted of lands endow- 
ed by private persons or set apart from public or village lands for 
effecting periodical repairs to the tank, its bunds, sluices and so on. 
These lands were managed by the village assembly and in the later 
Pallava period, by a committee thereof called ‘Erivariyaperu- 
makkal \ An inscription from Gu^imallam^s dated the 49th year of 
Vijaya Dantivikramavarman registers the gift of a piece of land, 
known as ‘Nandikuiidil’ to the tank Velleri the maintenance of 
which had to be met with the produce from this land. The ^sub- 
ject matter of several inscriptions of Kampavarman from Uttii^- 
merur is the grant of land to the great tank called after Vairamegha, 

Light thrown by Kampavarman^s inscription on land tenure. 

Until we come towards the end of the Pallava period, we do 
not get any insight into the land tenure system of the . Paliavas. 
The Kilputtur inscription^^ of Kampavarman is very important for 
us here. It is dated in the eleventh year of Kampavarman and re¬ 
cords an unanimous agreement of the villagers of Kilputtur in 
Kaliyur-kottam, to render annually one ka<^i of paddy on every 
pattil of cultivated land (vilai nilam) within the village as erikkadi, 
i.e., tank duty, to Madevanar in return for the gold received from 
him for constructing the tank. 

The interesting portion of the inscription is the mention of the 
cultivable lands of the village held under different tenures. It 
speaks first of ‘f ajtalxxil^ Since ‘PayaF means 'half’, Payahulam 
must refer to those lands whose produce is shared equally by the 
landlord and the tenant. This reminds us of ' Payaleruvaram ’ which 
is a proportion of the produce claimed by the tenants and in common 
usage in the Chingleput District. Then we have ' Adai nilam ’; 
adai is king’s share of the produce of the land, whether one-sixth 
or one-tenth or otherwise and ‘adaikoduttal’ stands for the payment 
of the king’s share of the produce from the land ; so adaimlam will 
" be those lands a proportion of whose produce is due to the king. 

^ Next we have ' karain ilarn' the true nature of which is not very clear. 
However, we may take it that 'karainilam’ stands for those lands 
which are subject to periodical re-distribution among tenants, since 
we have epigraphical use of the term 'karai idudal’ in the sense of 
distribution of lands among tenants. 


38. Ep. Ind., vol. XI, p. 225. 


39. 116 of 1923. 
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Tenants of State farms. 

That there were tenants of state farms is clear from the state¬ 
ment ‘Miinperrarai marri' found in the Kasaku^i and Pattattah 
mangalam plates of Pallava Malla and in the Bahur plates of Nrpa- 
tunga. The Kasakudi plates have the following order: — 

“Konolai yandu irubattirendavadu urrukkattukkottattu 
nattarum kanga, tannattukkodukkolli mun pen’arai 
marri 

Dr. Hultzsch translates here the phrase *^mun perrarai 
marri ” into “ expropriating the former owners ” whereas in the 
Bahur plates he interprets dispossessing the former tenants The 
latter translation is nearer the point in the sense that it was not the 
former owners that were dispossessed of their lands, but the former 
tenants of state farms in the respective villages, before they were 
assigned for the enjo^nnent of the new donees ; thereby the state 
abandoned its right of employing the tenants of its own on the lands 
in these villages and severed its connections with them and it per¬ 
mitted the donees to choose their own tenants ; but there is nothing 
to indicate that the state deprived these tenants of their legitimate 
rights or of their means of livelihood without adequately compen¬ 
sating them. We should, therefore, beware of using terms like 

* expropriated ’ or * dispossessed.’ The word ‘ marri ’ simply means 

* having changed tenants who held the lands before.’ Of the steps 
by which the change was effected, we have no information. That 
the interpretation here suggested is the correct one is borne out 
by the occurrence of the term Kudi-nikki ’ in close proximity to 
our phrase in the Kasakudi plates.'^^ The same interpretation gains 
still further support from a study of the early C5la land-grants in 
the century immediately follovdng the fall of the Pallava power. 

The Cnltivation of AgriciiltxirdL Lands. 

The major part of the agricultural lands of the village was 
taken away for the cultivation of rice which is one of the staple 
food crops of India.Rice was one of the chief items of barter. 

It is not wrong to say that rice was also a chief commercial pro¬ 
duct in the days of the Pallavas. Considering the very close in¬ 
tercourse between China, East Indies and South India at this time, 
we may rightly imagine that ships from the coasts of the Pallava v 
country sailed to the coasts of the East Indian islands and China, 

40. S.I.I, vol. n, part III—p. 351; line 107. 

41. See Note H on Rice and Paddy. 
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^.filled with the best products of the country. For a confirmation 
o the suggestion we may turn to one of our foreign sources which 
tells us that m the year 710 A.D. the kingdom of South India sent 

an embassy to China with tribute and the products of the 
country.^ 

Cocoanut Palms. 

Besides agriculture, the growing of trees like the palms, and 
he mamtoiance of gardens are specifically recorded in the copper 
plates. The attention of the government was given to such planta¬ 
tions to lay restrictions on their cultivation or to tax their produce 
in certain cases for reasons which we shall note presently. 

Cocoanut palms, which are found in abundance in South India, 
are .said to have originally come from the Malayan Archipelago.' 
n ancient days as now, the cocoanut was an article' in 
great demand being used both for religious and domestic pur- 
poses. The cultivators of these palms naturally received a good 
income out of their produce. Every devadana and brahmadaya 
village secured royal permission to have groves of cocoanut palms, 
Kavuteng,dapperuvadagavum’,«* i.e., ‘groves of cocoanut palms 
may be planted. ^ 

Now, this positive statement with regard to these villages 
implies a negative one in the cases of villages other than those of 
devadana and brahmadaya. It was not that these villages were 
forbidden to have groves of cocoanut palms, but what the charters 
mean is that a part of the produce must be set aside as the share 
of the king while the villages given away as gifts to Brahmans and 
temples were exempted from rendering this share. Another 
definite statement found in copper plates in connection with deva¬ 
dana and brahinadaya villages is that their cocoanut trees are not 
‘♦i, drawers, Ilavarerapperadaragavum,’ i.e, 

the toddy drawers shall not climb (these palms).’ This is perl 
haps due to the moral censure attached to toddy drawing and toddy 
nnking and naturally the temple lands and Brahman lands should 
not contribute to this. From this we may infer that the cultiva¬ 
tion of cocoanut palms for purposes of toddy-drawing was common 
then, and it is no wonder that we find the restriction on it by the 
levy of the tax called ‘ ilamputci ’ on toddy-drawers. The king 


42. Toung Pao II. 5. 

43. S.I.I., vol. II, part V, p. 521, line 36. 
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had also a claim to the fourth part of the trunks of all old trees 
and the Kasakudi plates include distinctly the areca palms and 
the cocoanut palms. So the king’s income from the cultivation of 
cocoanut palms was from three different sources. First, from the 
ilavar themselvesj secondly, from the owners of these palms, and 
thirdly, from the destruction of all old trees. 

Palmyra Palms, 

Palmyra palms were as widely grown as the cocoanut palms. 
Those grown within the devadana and the brahmadaya villages, as 
in the case of the cocoanut palms, were forbidden to be used by 
the Ilavar. I have already pointed out elsewhere that * llam- 
putci ’ is a tax on the toddy-drawers as a class, and that sarruvari ’ 
and ‘ panampagu ’ refer to taxes on the toddy-yielding palms, i.e,, 
the owner or the cultivator of these palms intended for the purpose 
of toddy-drawing had to pay a tax to the Government. So, Mrru- 
vari and panampagu stand on a different category from llamputci. 
Thus, the Pallava government did restrict as much as possible by 
means of taxation the use of palms for toddy-drawing. 

Areca Palms, 

The demand for areca nuts was large and I am not sure if it 
was not an article of export. The banks of the Vegavati were 
adorned with groves of areca palms say the Udayendiram plates,'*^ 
and in the Velurpalaiyam plates, we have a description of the banks 
of the Kaveii, wliich runs thus: “ He (Simhavisnu) quickly 

seized the country of the C5las, embellished by the daughter of 
Kavera (i.e., the river Kaveri) whose ornaments are the forests 
of paddy (fields) and where (are found) brilliant groves of areca 
(palms)The tax kadai adaikkay was levied on areca nuts 
exposed for sale in bazaars, and the king had also a claim to the 
fourth part of the old areca palms. 

Oil seeds must also have been planted largely. We have a 
tax on the oil mills of the village, but we do not hear of any tax 
on the cultivation of oil seeds. Among the fruit trees, mangoes 
and plantains were the most common. The Kasakudi plates 
mention a tax called ‘Kallal kanam.’ Kallal is a tree and refer¬ 
red to in the Tevarams.^® It is considered by some to be a 

44. S.I.I., vol, II, part HI, p. 367, line 38 et seq. 

45. S.LI., vol. II, part V, v. 10. 

46. “ Kallal nilalkilarangaluraittavainmane Tirukkaccnr Alakkoyil. 
Sundarar. 
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fig tree with fruits in clusters and perhaps the people ate these 
fruits. Botanists call this ' ficus Infectoria' and describe it as a 
large and most beautiful tree with a far-extended uncommon dense 
head; like Ficus religiosa sometimes dropping roots of con¬ 
siderable magnitude from the trunk and branches. It is very 
likely that the villagers had to get a licence for planting and using 
such large trees by paying a small amount of money to the govern¬ 
ment. 

Cotton. 

, Since weaving was one of the chief village indu.stries, cotton 
must have been cultivated on large tracts suited to its growth. A 
proportion of the cotton threads before it was woven into cloth 
was due to the king as his share. This is known in Pallava inscrip¬ 
tions as ‘ Padahgali.’ 

Even to this day Kanci continues to be one of the chief weaving 
centres of South India. That “ little Jaina world ” epigraphically 
known^'f both as ‘ Jina Kanci ’ and ‘ Tirupparuttikunram ’ seems 
to have acquired the latter name ‘ the beautiful cotton hill ’ because 
of the abundant cultivation of ‘ parutti ’ or cotton which was 
can-ied on there. As a corroboration of this belief, it is main¬ 
tained that the image of Candraprabha is installed in the second 
floor of the small temple there, at a height of twelve to fourteen 
feet from the floor in order that the parutti trees may not hide his 
presence. 

The mention of certain purely medicinal plants in a few 
Pallava copper plates attracts attention, because they not only 
clear our doubt as to the question why their cultivation and sale 
were restricted, but also give us an idea of the standard of Ayur¬ 
vedic system prevalent then. The use of these plants was well 
recognised by the doctors in the Pallava country. It was the 
duty of every village to maintain its best physicians and the Tan- 
dantottam and the Udayendiram plates record Vaidyabhaga, i.e., 
the share of the physicians. Let us consider in detail the few 
medicinal plants. 


Sengodi or Sengodiveli. 

This plant is a native of India and is popularly known as Citra- 
mulam and Kodiveli in Tamil. In the Asiatic Hesearches.^s it is 


47. 97—100 of 1923. 

48. Asiatic Researches,, vol. IV, p. 255. 
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described as ‘Citraka/ The Sanskrit names for it seem to be 
‘ Pathin/ ‘ Citraka' and also ‘ Vahni ’ and all other names of fire.^^ 
The Bengalis call this ' Citra' or ‘ Rakta-Citra/ Plumbago Zeylanica 
or Rosea^*^ is the Latin name for it. According to Winslow, ''Sen- 
godiveli is a running plant whose root is a powerful caustic.” 

It is a rose-coloured wort and the books on Indian Medicinal 
Plants include Sengodiveli among a class of pungent creepers with 
abundant medicinal properties. The flowers are of three colours, 
blue, white and red, and the last is the best for medical purposes. 
As a Raijiakari (that which causes wound) and U§p.akari (that 
which causes heat) the roots of the Sehgo^ are said to possess 
far-reaching eifects in the medical field. 

Since Citravaidyam, according to the PrdTmraksdmrtasindhu, 
means Iraiiavaidyam, i.e., surgery, the name Citramulam for the 
plant Sehgodi which was profusely used for surgical purposes is 
but a fitting name. The cultivation and sale of this virulent poison¬ 
ous plant was very rightly taxed by the Pallava government and 
the tax in money went by the name ‘ Seiigodikanam 

The creeper is known by the name Sengodiveli in almost all 
the books referring to it, and it is well in this cormection, to 
compare the names Karuveli, Paruttiveli, Kodiveh, Vettiveli, etc. 

Ka7ini, 

The Ayurvedic importance of Kami or Karusarmganni or 
even Karusalanganni needs no emphasis. Karikkandu, Kari- 
kakai, Kariccal, Kariccan, Kayyandakarai, are all names for the 
same plant.This ' Elipta postrata' is now-a-days very common 
m India and in blossom all the year. There are two varieties, 
the yellow and the white. While the yellow is rather rare, the 

49. Roxburgh’s “Flora Indica”, Jt lSS. 

50. Roxburgh does not notice many differences between these two varie¬ 
ties. Both, according to him, contain the same property and are used for the 
same medicinal purposes. “Calyx, gibbous, five-toothed. Corolla, funnel- 
shaped, Stamens inserted into the tops of the five nectarial scales which em¬ 
brace the germ. Stigma, five-cleft. Seed, one oblong, coated. Leaves, ovate, 
oblong, smooth. Racemes, besprinkled with glutinous hair,” etc. 

51. Pranaraksamrtasindhu—^p. 29. 

52. Kasakudi Plates, S.I.I., voL II, part III, p. 352, 1. 123. 

In inteipreting this tax, Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar (Hindu Administm-^ 
live Institutions —^p. 121) was obviously led away by the word * veli ’ attached 
to ^engodi. 

53. English-Tamil Dictionary—p. 205, printed 1897, S.P,C.K. Press. 
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white is found in almost all marshy places. Medically, the 
leaves are important for making pills for asthmatic persons, while 
the oil extracted from the plant is good for the head and for all 
eye diseases. The ‘ Kaflni^tukkanam ’ was evidently a tax on 
hlanni ^ whether it was a tax on the cultivation of fCan^i or on 
the sale of Kanni I am not able to say, probably on both. 

I read in Roxburgh that in tattooing, the Indians “ after pene¬ 
trating the skin, rub the juicy green leaves of this plant over the 
part, which ^ves the described indelible colour, i.e., a deep bluish 
black. ” 

Tattoo is an indelible mark or figure made by penetrating the 
skin and mtroducing some pigment into the pxmctures. This is 
considered a mode of ornament and was in practice among the 
several classes, both in ancient India as well as in the western 
world. It is slowly dying in South India, but the sailors of the 
western dbuntries still keep up the practice. It may be as old as 
the days of the Pallavas in South India. 

We find a few more semi-medicinal plants the restricted culti¬ 
vation of which was also due to other causes. 

Damanagam. 

Ihe devadana and brahmadaya villages are said to have 
enjoyed the .special privilege of plijnting Damanagam which is 
known today in the neighbourhood of Madras as ‘Davanam ’ and 
in the far south as ‘ Marukolundu ’. Since the leaves possess a 
slightly aromatic smell, the Hindus have been using this in their 
religious ceremonies. Tlie.se are known in Sanskrit as ‘ Dona ’ or 
Dana ’ and in the Botany books as Artismisia Indica and is .said 
to be a native of China and Japan. It is quite likely, considering 
its sweet smell and its medicinal qualities, that the plant was pro¬ 
bably first imported into South India from China in the days of the 
Pallavas, and hence its special place rn'"Siierr“TOpper plates. The 
Ayurvedic physicians extract a kind of oil out of Damanagam, and 
Santonine which is considered a dreadful poison is also got from it. 

Kuvalai. 

This is the Indian water-lily (the Nllotpala of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture) grown in marshy tanks with very shallow water. The flowers 
which blossom in the rainy and cold seasons are greatly used for 
purposes of worship. They ai'e also said to be of some medicinal 
value, but what prompted the Pallava Government to levy taxes 
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both on the cultivation and the sale of Kuvalai is not definitely 
known. A good tank can easily be spoiled and rendered useless 
and marshy and therefore dangerous for people to get into 
by planting a few Kuvalai. Therefore, the licence tax ‘Kuvalai 
Naduvari' for planting Kuvalai seems to be a legitimate one. The 
second tax on the sale of Kuvalai ‘ Kuvalaikanam ’ was levied 
probably because it was in great demand then, used by the people 
for purposes of worship and also for purposes of medicine. 

Sengalumr. 

The same reasons weigh in the case of Sengalunir whose 
plantation was also restricted to a certain extent. The Botanists 
call these flowers Nymphia Odarata and the name is worthy of 
them because of their beauty and sweet smell. The Tevarams 
describe Sehgalunir as a favourite flower of Siva®^ and today several 
spots in Kanci are known by the name ‘ Sehgalunir Odaithough 
no sehgalumr is to be fotmd there at present. These creepers, which 
again only grow on marshy soil, flower in the rainy season. The 
Devadana villages are given the special privilege to plant sengalunir, 
“ sengalunir nadapperuvadagavum in recognition of their need 
for the flowers for worship in the temple. 

The roots of i^ehgalunir are used for preparing medicines for 


bile, etc. 


The Velurpalaiyam plates record the cultivation of two more 
plants—^the Ulli (Allium cepa) and Iruveli (Andropogun muri- 
catum ); today Ulli is an impoii:ant article of diet, but whether it 
was so in the days of the Pallavas or it was perhaps more used for 
purposes of medicine, I am not able to say. We can very well 
understand the use of Iruveli which grows on the tank bunds. Tfie 
roots of this odoriferous shrub were evidently used for making 
tattis and perhaps also for medicines. 


54. “ Naru sengalunir malar naUa malligai sanbagattodu . . . Tirup- 
panaiyur Padigam. Sundarar. 

55. S.I.I., vol. II, part V, p. 509, line 59. 
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NOTE H. —On rice and paddy in Pallava records. 

Paddy and Rice. 

. In some of the Pallava inscriptions, we get information about 
the various kinds of paddy and qualities of rice that were in use 
during the Pallava period. These inscriptions definitely stipulate 
the degree of refinement of the product, while some give an indica¬ 
tion of the price. 

In an inscription of Nandivarman III, reference is made to a 
particular variety of paddy (Telltoellu). This term may be split 
and explained as follows: ‘ Tellu ’ means ‘patti kattu' (prepare 
a plot for immediate cultivation). ‘ Tellanellu' may, therefore, 
possibly mean ‘ nel * (paddy) not used for raising plants in a 
bounded area (a nan'angal)! Thus, it is almost equivalent to 
‘irainel^ (i.e., paddy used for ordinary consumption.). 

In one of Nrpatunga’s inscriptions, we have a reference 
to ‘sennel.^ This is a variety of paddy, reddish in appearance. 
(‘ sen '-red ; * nel ’-paddy). 

‘ ISTarnel ’ and ‘ Irainel ’ are mentioned in one of Kampavar- 
man’s inscriptions. ‘Narner may be taken to mean 'paddy in¬ 
tended for purposes of cultivation, i.e., raising tender plants for 
transplantation.’ 'Irainel- is suggestive of paddy used for food. 
This is the only possible distinction that can be made between 
‘narnel’ and 'irainel.’ These two forms of paddy are mentioned 
in an endowment. Possibly there was a plot of land involved in 
the endowment, for the cultivation of which the ‘namel’ was to 
be used. 

Rice is mentioned in the inscriptions and in each case the 
quality of the rice is prescribed. In Aparajita’s and Nrpatunga’s 
inscriptions, ' pattettukkuttarpalavarisi ’ (pattu, ettu, kuttal, pala, 
arlsi) is mentioned. It is a known fact that the refinement of 
rice is greater in proportion to the number of times it is pounded. 
' Palavarisi ’ is particularly mentioned, because old rice, i.e., rice 
obtained from paddy of previous year’s produce is always con¬ 
sidered to be better than the new product. 





In Kampavarman’s inscription we again get a reference to 
‘ palavarisi ^ and the endowment states ‘ pattettaga kutti pala 
arisi\56 


56. References to the different kinds of paddy and rice may be found in 
the following inscriptions: 


King, 

Ep. No. 

Nandivarman III 

73/1900 

Nrpatunga 

122/1929 

do. 

257/1912 

do. 

262/1912 

Aparajita 

159/1912 

Kampavarman 

90/1898 

do. 

174/1912 
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SOCIETY 

The Four-fold Division, 

In India it is usual to conceive of society as divided into four 
sections—Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. In the 
Kuram grant it is said that Mahendravarman I strictly maintained 
the sacred law of the castes—“ Supranitavarnasrama dharmasya,” 
and in the Ka^kudi plates the Pallava I'ulers in general are said 
to have enforced the special rules of all castes and orders—“Pari- 
palita sakala varnasramavyavastha visesah.” From these it is 
sufficiently clear that the four-fold division of society in accordance 
with the injunction of the Hindu Sastras was maintained theoreti¬ 
cally though there is no direct evidence to show that there existed 
any close adherence to this four-fold classification in practice. 

We have plenty of references in epigraphy to Brahmans and 
Ksatriyas but Vaisyas and Sudras as such are not mentioned in 
inscriptions. 

Brahmins. 

At the head of the society stood the brahmins; they were 
learned, Avell-versed in all the sastras and formed the intelligent 
men of the land.^ They were respected by the kings and patronised 
by them. In the copper plates they are introduced as the Devas 
of the earth.2 The brahmins were employed as officers of govern¬ 
ment and their political importance is evidenced by the Vaikuntha- 
peruma} inscription wherein we find the brahmins taking the ini¬ 
tiative in saving the realm by having a king elected. 

The other members of society consisted of various people such 
as the traders, artisans and members of other professions. 

Women, 

We have a few evidences regarding women in the days of the 
Pallavas. Let us first consider the queens of the Pallava kings. 
The queens of the Pallavas were cultured and pious, and vied 
with their lords in religious charities and in the construction of 

Institution^ Brahmins see the chapter on the Educational 

2. Kasakudi plates. S.I.I., vol. 11, part in. 
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mo 2 iiini 6 iits for thoir favourite deities, which even, to-day stand 
as works of art and beauty. 

Carudevi the queen (devi) of the heir-apparent (Yuva 
mahafalaT^Vijayabuddhavarman and the mother of Buddhyan- 
kura, is the earliest Pallava queen known to us. We learn of her 
piety from the copper plate of hers recording an endowment of 
four nivartanas of land to a Vispu temple at DaKira.^ 

From the fact that the copper plate records an order straight 
from the queen to the official at Ka(daka), we understand that 
this Pallava queen held an influential position in the state and. 
that her commands were carried out in the same way as those of 
her lord. 

Rangagataka was the favourite queen of Rajasimha, the 
builderoftbTKailasanatha temple. On the eastern front of the 
Kailasanatha temple, eight sma\l shrines stand in a row from north 
to south, six on the right side of the entrance and two on the left. 
The third of the six shrines is said to haVe been built by the queen 
Rangapataka as is evident from the inscription on its first jtier. 
She is described as one who was as it were, a baAp.er (Pataka) ^ 
among women,^ that she was as dear to Rajasimha (Narasimha- 
visnu) as Parvati was to her lord and that she even surpassed 
LaksmT (the wife of Visnu) in having obtained the everlasting 
favour of her husband. 

The fifth of the six shrines in front of the Kailasanatha temple 
seems to have also been built by a lady whose name is lost in the 
inscription. Her description^ as one who was “full of loveliness, 
sharpness, grace and cleanliness, who seemed to be the master¬ 
piece of the Creator, whose skill had attained perfection at last, 
after He had created thousands of good-looking women, she who 
was charming through genuine sweetness, who was adorned with 
grace, coquetry and feeling . . . etc.,” quite befits a queen. 

The chief queen or mahisi of Nandivarman Pallava Malla was 
the Rastrakuta princess, Reva, “ who, like (the river) Reva had 

3. Ep. Ind. vol. VIII, p. 146. 

4. Published in S.LI., vol. I, p. 23. 

5. **Patakayeva narinam ramyam Rangapatakaya.” The Avantisundari 
katha mentions a Rangapataka who was the wife of Sudraka and Mr. K^i 
thinks that the author of the Avanthisundarl katha wanted to identify his 
Pallava patrons with the great heroes of the Puranas and Dramas by consider¬ 
ing them as different incarnations of the same souls. (Intr. p. 12). 

6. S.I.I., vol. I, p. 24. 




(her) birth from a great king (or from a high mountain) The 
builder of the Muktesvara temple at Kahci was evidently 
a queen of Nandivarman Pallava Malla. The shrine is 
called in its inscription, ‘ Dharmamahadevisvaragrham ’; to 
it a grant was made by the same queen (Dharrna- 
mahadevi) in the twenty-eighth year of king Nandivarman. It is 
not possible to say whether this queen is to be identified with 
Nandivarman's mahisi Reva. (Pi. II. Fig. 3.) 

Dantivarman, Reva’s son, had for his mahisi a Kadamba 
princess who was to her Lord what Gauri was to Siva ; “ she was 
a suitable queen of that lord of the earth, the foremost of 
the heroes, the powerful Pallava maharaja; was of a spotless race, 
who bore the name ‘ Aggalanimmati ’ (and she was) the daughter 
of the celebrated king—the crest-jewel of the Kadamba family.” 

The mother of Nrpatungavarman and the queen of Tellaru 
Nandivarman was again a Rastrakuta princess, named Sankha. 
In her patience she resembled the earth. She was beloved by 
the people like a mother and was, as it were, the good fortune of the 
king incarnate on earth. She was intelligent, beautiful and 
skilled in all arts.^ 

From the evidence of a copper-plate grant mentioned by 
Sewell to which we have aheady referred we infer that the son 
and successor of Tellaru Nandivarman, Nrpatungavarman, had a 
queen by name ^ Prthivi Manikkaiii ’ the daughter of Bhanumali. 
A queen of Nrpatunga is also mentioned in an inscription where 
she is called Deviyar Viramahadeviy^.® It is doubtful if this 
queen is the same as Prithivi Manikkam. 

We have already remarked that the Pallava queens were 
mostly from the Deccan. However there seem to have been a 
few exceptions. It is not unlikely that the later Pallava kings 
chose to contract alliances with the princesses of the South. 
A^gal Kandan M^ambavaiym" who, I think, was a queen of 
Nandivarman III, appears to have been a Tamil princess. She 
evidently outlived both her lord Nandi and his son and successor 
Nrpatungavarman. She must have been at least seventy-five years 
of age when she died.^® 

7. S.LI., vol. n, part V, p. 508. “Dhirasya bhnbrtalabdliajanma Reveva 
Reva mahiisi babhuva.” 

8. Ep. *Ind. vol. XVIII, p. 13. 

9. 38 of 1930-31. 

10. Marambavai is mentioned as the wife of Pallava Tilaka kula Nandi- 
P.—21 
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This ^ Kandan Marambavaiyar, as the name suggests, was 
probably a Pandyan princess by birth. Gani^an or Kandan which 
means ‘ warlike,' was a title borne by several kings and feudatories 
of South India, and Maxan, we know, was a common surname of 
the kings. Therefore, it appears to me that Kandan 

Marambavaiyar might have been the daughter of a Pajndyan king, 
very likely Mara, the contemporary of Wandivarman III. 

If this was so, the description of the lady in verse forty-five 
of the possibly contemporary work Nandikkalambakam should 
refer to this queen of Nandivarman. At the same time we must 
not forget that Nandivarman had another queen in the Rastrakiita 
princess Sankha, the mother of Nrpatungavarman; but where two 
queens of the same king were concerned, one of northern descent 
and the other from the south, it was quite natural of the Taixiil 
poet, the author of the Kalamhakam^ to choose to praise the latter 
rather than the former. The poet’s statement that Nandivar¬ 
man, the good king of Tondaimandalam, had a rare pavai : — 
“ Naruntopdaiyarkon Nandippallavarku nerMa pavaiyar tarn 
pavai,'* may well be a reference to the Pan(Jyan princess. 

Nandivarman must have married Marambavaiyar sometime 
after his famous victory over the Pandyan king at Tellaru—an 
assumption which is borne out by the friendship of the Pallavas 
and the Pandyas in the latter part of Nandivarman’s 
reign and in the time of Nrpatungavarman, The Bahur 
plates of Nrpatunga inform us that a Pandyan king, with 
the help of an army formerly lent by Nrpatungavarman 
defeated his enemies in a battle near Aricit.^^ Under the circum¬ 
stances, it was quite becoming on the part of Nrpatunga to help 
the Pandyan king, his father’s friend and relation. Scholars have 
talcen the succeeding verse of the Bahur plates to mean that Nrpa- 
tunga's fame extended beyond the seas as that of Rama and that 
tlierefore it is an indirect reference to Nrpatunga’s overseas con¬ 
quests. I am doubtful if this interpretation of the verse is 
correct. However, if the verse lends itself to such interpretation, 
I may say there is no evidence of an independent expedition of 
the king Nrpatunga beyond the seas. Still, it may be that as a 
prince he established his prowess beyond the seas by allying hirn- 

varman. 301 and 3()3 of 1901. She is also mentioned in an early Cola 
inscription. 

11. Ep, Ind., vol. XVHI, p. 13. Here I have adopted Dr, Hiiltzsch^s transla¬ 
tion of the verse. 
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self with the Pandyan king Sri Mara in the latter’s expedition 
against Ceylon. 

An inscription of Nrpatunga^^ dated in his 18th year from 
Tiruvadi in South Arcot furnishes us with the information that 
the Pandyan king Varaguna Maharaja was the donor to the temple 
situated in the heart of the Pallava kingdom. The gift of the 
Pandyan king reveals not his subordination under the Pallavas but 
the extreme friendship which existed between the two royal fami¬ 
lies of South India at the time. 

Tlie queen of Aparajitavarman, Madevi Adigal was perhaps 
also one from the Tamil land. She endowed 30 Kalahjus of gold 
for lamps to the Siva temple at Tiruvorriyur.^^ 

We have sculptural representations of Pallava queens. From 
these we learn that they wei’e tall, graceful and delicate. They 
wore long ear-rings, a crown and other jewels.^^ 

Besides references to queens, a few stone inscriptions of the 
period make mention of ordinary women. They are represented 
as pious minded, and endowments to temples were made by them.^® 
In an inscription of Nrpatungavarman we have the information of 
the consecration of an image of Ganapati Bhatarar and the con¬ 
struction of a temple for the same at Sailesvara, by a brahmana 
lady who provided 40 kadi of paddy for lamps and worship.^® 

That women possessed their own property is evidenced by the 
mention of j^ridhana and ahgamani in the later inscriptions of 
Pallavas. 

On the whole, we understand that there was in this period a 
high ideal of womanhood and that feminine virtues were appre¬ 
ciated as may be judged by the descriptions of queens given above. 

Certain Ancient Social Customs 
Memorials for the Dead, 

The preservation of the memory of the dead through visible 
acts such as, charitable endowments, raising of portrait-statues, 

12. 360 of 1931. 

13. 163 of 1912. 

14. Representations of queens in the Varaha cave at Mamallapurarn are 
examples. 

15. No, 19 Pudukkottah inscriptions. 

16. 258 of 1912. This inscription should be read with 257 of 1912. 

17. 31 of 1898, 
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and erection of monuments, and temples on tlie tombs of the dead, 
is one of the ancient customs of India. 

Charitable Endowments. 

We have few evidences attesting to the prevalence of this 
custom among the Pallavas. Except in the case of a single endow¬ 
ment of gold by a Pallava feudatory for the merit of two heroes 
who fell in a cattle raid, we have no other epigraphical evidence 
relating to actual endowments made in honour of the dead.^® 

There are two inscriptions of Nrpatungavarman, one recording 
the gift of gold and the other of land to Siva temples, in honour 
of certain individuals. The first is dated in the second year and 
comes from the 6iva temple, Lalgudi. It states that the sabha of 
Idaiyaru Nadu received a gift of gold from Pudi Kandan of Kavirp- 
porkattiyur for the merit of his mother—Tayai*aiccarrivaitta pon 
—and agreed to measure paddy for the celebration of the Cittirai 
Visu Tiruvila.^® The other is from the Siva temple, Pillaippakkam 
and registers gift of land to the temple of Mahadeva of the village 
by Ayyakkuttiyar for the merit of his elder brother Pillaippak- 
kilar.20 It is to be carefully noted that in both these inscriptions 
we have no definite statement that the mother or the brother was 
dead. Therefore, it is hard to assert that they were gifts in 
honour of the dead. Probably they were gifts in honour of living 
members. 

Portrait Statues, 

The raising of portrait statues was not uncommon in the 
Pallava period. Though we have not so far secured any 
epigraphical evidence, the Adi Varaha cave at Mamallapuram 
appears to present an example of the existence of the custom. 
The cave as we know, contains two sets of royal portraits, one 
representing Simhavisnu and his queens and the other Mahendra- 
varman and his queens. Judging from the architectural style of 
the cave, we are unable to assign its construction to a period earlier 
than that of Narasimhavarman I. So, we may assume that it was 
the son and successor of Mahendravarman I that ^Vas the builder 
of Adi Varaha cave and that he sculptured the portrait groups in 
honour and memory of his dead ancestors. 

18. 283 of 1916. 

19. 122 of 1929. 

20. 172 of 1930. 
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Erection of Monuments. 


Early Tamil literature^i is full of references to the building 
of small shrines or even big temples over the tombs or in honour 
of the dead. From the Silappadikdram, we learn that the image 
of Kannagi was enshrined in temples erected in the different parts 
of India. This practice was continued among the Pallavas .22 

According to Mr. K. V. Subramania Aiyar “the earliest 
reference to a temple built on the tomb of a dead person is perhaps 
the one at Satyavedu in the Ponneri Taluka of Chingleput Dis¬ 
trict. His interpretation of the name of the temple ‘Matahgan 
Palli ^ as ‘ the tomb of Matahga ’ is not far-fetched since we know 
that Pallippadai of the Cola inscriptions is interpreted as a memo¬ 
rial over the remains of the dead. Hence we may presume that 
the Satyavedu Siva temple which is known as ‘ Matahgan Palli ’ 
in two of Aparajita’s inscriptions was built on the remains of 
Matahga, probably an outstanding pious Saiva who died there. 

From the North Arcot District, we have an inscription^^ of 
Kampavarman wherein it is recorded that a chief named Rajaditya 
built a Saiva temple and a tomb in memory of his deceased father 
Prthivi Gangaraiyar and apparently made a grant to a Brahmana 
-^“Tamappanar(ai)-ppalli paduttavidattu Isvaralayamum attta- 
garamum edu(p)pittu kandu seyvittan.’* 

Virakkal, 

The author of Malaipadugadam of P attiippdttu states that many 
and innumerable were the paths where hero-stones were planted 
with inscriptions bearing the names of warriors of good and lasting 
fame. He further adds that such stones which informed the woild 

21. Purappoml verM maUi, Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed. p. 225 and 
Tolkdppiyam, Purattinai 60. 

22. An inscription (Ep. Ind. vol. VI, p. 321 from Siyamangalam) of Vijaya 
Nandivarman III states that Adavi, the headman of Tiruppalafijur, having 
obtained the sanction of the Ganga chief Nergutti, made the mandapa in front 
(of the rock-cut iSiva cave) for (the merit of) his mother Nangani Nangai-^ 
“Adavi tan-rayar Nanga(n)i Nangaiyarkk-aga-cceyda miiga mandagam . 
Here again it is doubtful if tbe erection of the mandapam is in honour of his 
dead mother. 

23. History of Ancient Deccan, 384-85. 

24. Solapuram inscription of Kampavarman, dated 8th year, 429 of 1902. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 193. As regards Prthvlgangaraiyar Hultzsch remarks : ‘ He 
must be different from the Ganga chief Prthivipati I, because the latter was 
the father of Marasimha and the son of ^ivamara, while the former was the 
father of Rajaditya.” 
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of the names and the manner in which the warriors fought were 
planted under the shade of the Mara tree and had become deified. 

If the poets of the later Pallava age had chosen to describe the 
hero-stones that were set up during their time, they could perhaps 
have given us an even more picturesque account than that from 
the Pattiippdttu, cited above, for the setting up of Virakkal was 
as common as ever. 

The Pallava hero-stones not only bore the inscription recording 
the name and the heroic deeds of the warrior but also a sculptural 
representation of the hero or heroes surrounded by other emblems 
or devices. However, it is to be observed that all these Virakkals 
belong to the later Pallava period. In fact, we have no €>pigraphi- 
cal proof of the setting up of a Virakkal before the time of Danti- 
varman. This indirectly hints that the Pallava kingdom was sub¬ 
ject to constant attacks from enemies towards the end of their rule. 
Secondly, these Virakkals are restricted in their provenance, being 
confined to the North Arcot, South Arcot and Chingleput Districts, 
and the disturbance seems to have come from the side of the Nolam- 
bas and the Western Gangas 

At Sennivaykkal near Lalgudi there is a Virakkal inscription 
dated in the reign of Tellaru Nandi. “The stone bears on it the 
figure of a Brahman wearing the sacred thread with an arrow pierc¬ 
ing his neck.’^ The inscription speaks of a Bana chieftain and of 
a raid which resulted in the destruction of a matha in saving 
which the hero Sarrimurradevar met with his death. But this ins¬ 
cription is considered spurious by the epigraphists-^"^ 

There are two Virakkals which belong to the time of Kampa- 
varman. One comes from Olakkur^® and records the death of a 
magician—^Mantrikan—^who seems to have died while defending 
the town (Olakkur) against the attack of the enemies. On this 
inscription we have the following remarks in the Annual Report: — 
“A Viragal of the time of Kampavarman from Olakkur records the 
death of a hero on the occasion when this to^vn (Olakkur) was 
destroyed. The circumstances under which this event happened 
are not quite clear from the record. There can be little doubt how- 
ever, that the reference is to an attack on Olakkur either by Kampa- 
perumal himself (if he was not already in possession of it) or by 

25. Malaipaclugadam—lines 386-389 and 394-398. 

26. 7 & 8 of 1896; 171 of 1921. 

27. 144 of 1929. 

28. 357 of 1909. 
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some enemy of his and to a fight that ensued, probably on mount¬ 
ed elephants. 

.usual on Virakkals, the hero who met with his death 

in the battle is represented by a standing figure advancing with a 
drawn sword in his right hand..®® 

Yet another hero-stone dated in the 10th year of Kampavar- 
man is found in Melpatti in the North Arcot District and records 
the fall of a chief of Vanaraiyar in a shjrmish with Pirudi Gahga- 
raiyar of Kavannur in Miyaru Nadu.®i 

Virakkals were also set up on the graves and in honour of 
those heroes that were slain in skirmishes following cattle raids. 
In ancient India the lifting of the enemies’ cattle usually announced 
the commencement of hostilities between neighbouring tribes or 
provinces. 

The Tondur inscription of Dantivarman to which we have 
already referi-ed, records the death of two heroes Udaradi and 
Nambi in a cattle raid— “Vidaiporppatta”. It speaks not of the 
erection of Virakkal in honour of these heroes but of an endowment 
in money to the temple of Bhatari by a Bana chief.®® 

The two Ambur inscriptions®® of Nrpatungavarman both dated 
in the 26th year of the king are specific examples of memorial 
stones set up in honour of two different warriors who died as a 
result of an organised cattle raid by the enemy. 

“In the Kahgarettikka street two rough stone slabs are set up. 
Each of them bears at the top a Tamil inscription and below on a 
counter sunk surface, a bas-relief, which represents a warrior who 
is advancing towards the proper left, holds a bow in his left hand 


29. “1. Kampape 7. vur 


8. to 


2. riimal Anaiya 

3. <Jina kondalat 

4. tu ivvuralin 


9. dupa 

10. tti 

11. Mantiri 

12. kan 


5. danal pattan iv 

6. V 


13. svasti Sri.” 


30. Annual Report 1910—p. 80. 

31. 171 of 1921: (1) “ . , . ko visaiya Kampavikkirama(p)rumar(ku ya)- 
(2) ndu pattavadu paduvur-kkottattu Miyarunattukka- (3) vannur Pirudi 
Gangaraiyar tandu nikka vana- (4) (raiyar) Pa^aivar Pet(ru)nagarkr 
kondakkavadi nedirttu (5) (Vaniyar) (6) (e)rindu (7) Pat^r.” Ep. Ind. xxiii, 
p. 147. 

32. 283 of 1910. 

33. Ep. Indica, vol. IV, p. 180. 
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and sword in his right, and is pierced by arrows* The head of the 
warrior is placed between two chauris, which appear to signify his 
being received into svarga on account of his heroic death, Behind 
the warrior on the left slab is a basket of fruits. The warrior on 
the right slab has a lamp in front, and a pot and another lamp at 
the back. These articles may be explained as offerings for the 
benefit of the souls of the two deceased warriors. 

“Tlie inscriptions at the top of the two stones are nearly identi¬ 
cal with each other. The first records the death of a son and the 
other the death of a nephew of a certain Akalankathavarayar.”^^ 

The custom of erecting Virakkal continues under the early 
Co}a rule and we have also abundant material to show that by the 
time of Raja Raja I, it had become a common practice not only to 
erect shrines in honour of the dead king and other distinguished 
persons, but also to enshrine the images of the great dead in tem¬ 
ples and offer regular worship to them along with the other gods 
and goddesses. To cite an instance, the sister of Raja Raja built 
two shrines, one for PonmaUgattufijinadeva and the other for her 
brother and having installed their images made endowments for 
their daily worship. Besides, in the early Cola period the practice 
of enshrining the images of certain Nayanmars had also become 
common. 

^MadaV or Madalerudal 

Tirumangai Alvar, in his Periya Tirumadal, speaks of an anci¬ 
ent custom of the Tamil land known by the name ‘madal'' or ‘ma^a- 
lerudar. In this connection ‘madaF meant a horse made of palmyra 
stems on which a rejected lover mounted, to proclaim his grief 
and eventually win his love. 

According to the Tolkdppiyam women were strictly prohibited 
from practising this custom. 

‘‘Ettiijai marunginu magaduu madanmer, 

Poipudai nerimaiyinmaiyana”^® 

The Kural again endorses the opinion of Tolkappiyar in the 
following lines: 

‘l^adalamia kamamulandu madalerap 
^ pennir perundakkadil.’’ 

34. Hultzsch—Ep. Indica, vol. IV, p. 180. Pirudi Gangaraiyar, the con¬ 
temporary of Nrpatunga, is identified by Hultzsch with the western Ganga 
king Prthivipati I. 

35. Tolkdppiyam —^Porul 38. 
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Tirumangai does not tell us that this custom was prevalent in 
the Tamil land in the time of the Pallavas but what interests tis is 
that he, having read about the custom in ancient books, deifies 
the limitations placed upon women by the authors of the Tamil 
works and expresses his views thus: 


ktoattin 


c< 


Mannum valimuraiye nirrum nam manokkin 
Annanadaiyar alaresa adavarmel 
Mannumadalura renbador vasagamum 
Tennuraiyil kettarivadundu adanaiyam teliyom 
Mannum vadaneriye ven^inom.” 


36. ** Periya firuma4(iV*-^verses 38-40. 
P .—22 


CHAPTER XII 

RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


In the Pallava kingdom there were people of different religious 
sects, Saivas, Vai^avas, Buddhists and Jainas. Pallava monarchs 
as a class were tolerant towards these religious sects. The Saivas 
in the kingdom were antagonistic towards the Buddhists and 
Jainas as evidenced by the Tevarams, and so also the VaisnaVas as 
proved by the condemnation of the Jains contained in the Nalayira- 
prabandham. However, the Buddhists and Jains continued to exist 
in the Pallava kingdom though in a small minority.^ 

Regarding religious persecution, it is said that Mahendravar- 
man persecuted the Saivas, especially their leader, Appar, when the 
monarch adhered to the Jaina faith. And there are indications 
in Appar’s padigams that he was persecuted, still it is doubtful if 
Mahendravarman was personally responsible for the persecution. 
Another instance of religious persecution is referred to in Pallava 
Malla’s reign when Vai^navism under the royal patronage was at 
its height. 

A dark side to the religious history of Pallava Ma^a. 

It would be wrong to present the religious history of the time 
of Pallava Malla as one of uniform tolerance towards the different 
religious sects in the kingdom. The general policy of the Pallava 
monarchs was indeed tolerant, but undoubtedly there were 
exceptions. The propagation of Vaisnavism in the days 
of Pallava Malla carried on with a view to extinguish the 
so-called rival sects, viz., the Buddhists and the Jainas, 
appears to have been marked by a persecution of the followers of 
these creeds. Open condemnation of these sects by the champions 
of Vaisnavism have been already noticed, Ton^aradippo^i and 
Tirumahgai, the two contemporaries of Pallava Malla, made all at¬ 
tempts to put down particularly the Bauddhas. 

An incident connected with the activities of Tirumahgai des¬ 
cribes him as having plundered the Bauddha Viliam of Naga- 
pattinam. He is believed to have abstracted the golden image of 
Buddha which, when melted, served amply for the purpose of build- 


1. We shall have occasion to mention the Buddhists and the Jains In the * 
Chapters relating to their centres of learning and culture. 
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ing the fourth prakara of the Ranganatha temple at Srirangam, be¬ 
sides a number of small shrines.^ 

There is no direct historical evidence corroborating this inci¬ 
dent contained in the Guruparantparai, but the facts that Tiru- 
mahgai was by birth and profession a robber (kallar) and that 
Nagapattinam is known to have been a famous Buddhist centre 
since the 9th century for which we have epigraphical proof lend 
support to the theft of Tirumahgai. 

Now to turn to epigraphy, the last few lines of the Udayendi- 
ram grant run as follows : 

‘‘Evam catus simantaram nadikulyajalabhog (y)am 
sasarvapariharam any an adharma krtyan 
vinasya bhumindattavan.” 

that is to say, (the king) gave the land included within these four 
boundaries, with the use of the water of the rivers and canals, with 
all exemptions, having destroyed (all) persons whose observances 
were not in accordance with the law of Dharma. 

Commenting on this passage, Thomas Foulkes remarks : ‘^At 
the close of the boundaries of the present donation, there is an allu¬ 
sion to the former Jaina proprietors or at least co-inhabitants of one 
or both of the villages here united, who are described as ‘ those 
whose deeds arh offensive to religion^ and their expulsion at the 
time of the formation of this endowment is a little black mark of 
the religious intolerance of Pallava Malla, which was, however, in 
close accordance with the spirit of the age 

Foulkes thinks that “Anyan adharma krtjmn*’ refers to the 
Jaina proprietors of the villages. I have discussed elsewhere the 
significance of two inscriptions from the Noi'th Arcot Distnct, one 
dated in the fourteenth year of Nandivarman and the other in the 
fiftieth year of the same king and concluded that these inscriptions 
showed not only the existence of Jainism in these parts of the 
Pallava kingdom, but also the fact that these religionists were not 
persecuted. Now it seems paradoxical to find that the Udayendi- 
ram grant of the same king from the same district seems to record 
the forcible seizure of the property of the Jainas and the grant of 
it to Hindu Brahmans. In the light of the open crusades of the 
contemporary Alvars against the Buddhists, it seems probable that 
“anyan adharma krtyan” is a reference to the Buddhists and not 

2. For the Bauddha vestiges at Nagappattinam, see Ind. Ant, vii. pp. 224 ff, 
xxii. p. 45, XXXV. p. 228 and Tanjore Gazetteer, p. 248. 

3. Ind. Ant., vol. VUl, p. 281. 
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to the Jainas, though so far as the conduct of Pallava Malla was 
concerned, it makes no difference whether he persecuted the Jainas 
or the Buddhists. 

That the long reign of Pallava Malla was not free from religious 
persecution is also confirmed by a panel inside the very temple built 
by Nandivarman, viz., the Vaikunthaperumal temple at Kanci. 
This panel (PL X. fig. 20) finds a place in the lower row of sculptures 
on the western wall and to the right of the entrance to the verandah 
running round the central shrine. It is a clear representation of two 
men being impaled. The .seated figure behind which stands a chauri 
bearer (a woman) may be identified with Nandivarman Pallava 
Malla. The men who are being impaled might have been either 
prisoners of war, or criminals or heretics of the Buddha sect. If 
they were criminals, the representations would only reveal the 
prevalent practice of a judicial punishment which existed in South 
India and in the Deccan as late a's the days of the Vijayanagar 
king.s, but what makes us suppose that they were Buddhists is that 
the panel is located in the midst of others which throw light on the 
religious policy of the Pallava king. 

To the right of this very panel we find installed in a shrine an 
Alvar probably one of the first three Alvars who by that time came 
to be worshipped by their followers To the right of the'Alvar we 
find a shrine resembling the Vaikunthaperumal temple and this 
series of panels is preceded by a sculpture of Vi§iiu, perhaps a 
miniature sculpture of the same deity installed within Parames- 
vara Vinnagar. It appears that this row of panels represents noth¬ 
ing less than the establishment of Vaisnavism on the destruction 
of the heretics. - 

It is equally clear that Pallava Malla enforced his policy by 
rather harsh methods and that he commanded popular support in 
the cause he followed. For Tondaradippodi applauds a policy of 
extermination towards heretics in the following verse from Tirumalai 
where Tondaradippodi considers it his duty to chop off the heads 
of the Saraanas and Sakyas: 

“Veruppodu samanarumundar vidiyil ^kkiyargal ninpal 
Poruppariyanagal pesil povadenoyadagi 
Kurippenakkadaiyumagil kudumel, talaiyaiyange 
Aruppade karumam kanday arangamanagarulane 

The spirit of the age then was not unfavourable to religious 
persecution or its portrayal on the walls of a temple of the victori¬ 
ous creed. 


4. Text/Verse 8. 
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Ttie religious life of tlie people centred round the local temple. 
It ministered to their spiritual life. Royal patronage was constant¬ 
ly given and we have innumerable references to endowments by 
ordinary men and women. Nearly all the stone inscriptions on the 
walls of temples belonging to the period record gifts to them. 
The endowments consisted of sometimes a whole village and in cer¬ 
tain cases large units of agricultural lands. Very often we get refer¬ 
ences to endowments of lamps ^‘Nondavilakku” and gifts of ghee 
and oil for burning the same. As a matter of fact it seems to us 
that the building of temples and religious endowments were covet¬ 
ed objects both by the Pallava kings and by their subjects as they 
indicated their spiritual outlook in life. 


TEMPIiE ESTABLISHMENT 

Talipparivdramr 

The retinue of servants attached to a temple was known by the 
collective name “Koyil Parivaram” or Talipparivaram.^ It in¬ 
cluded all the servants of the institution from the arcakas down to 
those who picked flowers for worship, The strength of the pari- 
varam depended mainly upon the wealth of the temple, which 
again was based on several factors. If a king or a queen or a feu¬ 
datory chief, either built or patronised a temple, large endowments 
were usually made to maintain a number of men and women for 
services inside the shrine. Examples of these may be cited. The 
Kapotisvara temple at Cezarla in the Guntur district was under the 
patronage of the great Mahendravarman I as may be seen from a 
valuable though fragmentary inscription® in the shrine. We read 
among the broken sentences in the end of the record: ‘‘Kapotisvara- 
dhyaksa dvadasadevakarmibhyah.*’’^ The fact that there were 
twelve men to supervise the services inside the shrine, points to a 
temple parivaram whose strength must have been much greater 
than the number of supervisors. 

The reference to the twelve superintendents in the statement 
“adhyaksadvadasa-devakarmibhyah” seems to be a use of a techni¬ 
cal term like the Astadasa-parih^am. It is not unlikely that twelve 
was considered the model number, each superintendent being set 
over in charge of specific duties in the shrine. 


5. 14 of 1893 ; 301 of 1901 and 303 of 1901. 

6. 155-A of 1899. S.I.I., vol. VI, No. 595. 

7. Line 38. 
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The Siva temple in Kuram was built by a member of the Pal- 
lava family and adequate provision was made for the upkeep of 
the temple and the conduct of regular worship in it.® 

In a few cases, large public and private gifts enriched the tem¬ 
ple treasury mostly owing to the importance of the temple. Several 
Siva shrines attracted the attention of generous bodies in the later 
Pallava and early Cola period, partly through their antiquity, and 
partly because the Nayanars had worshipped at these shrines, 
Somethnes special grants were bestowed on a temple for the cele¬ 
bration of particular festivals in the year and on these occasions 
extra servants were employed for service in the temple.^ 

The daily duties in a shrine, however small in size and poor in 
wealth, could not be carried on without those who had to perform 
the puja inside the garbhagrha and one or two men for assistance. 

This may be considered the minimum number of servants employ¬ 
ed in a temple; large numbers depended entirely on the size and 
financial status of the respective temples. 

Arcakas 

A certain number of men were appointed to perform the divine 
rites (Devakarman)- inside the sanctum sanctorum and these were 
always Brahmans, as is clearly evidenced by their names such as 
Ananta-Sivacarya, Pullasarman, Dattasivan, Madhusudana Sivan 
and Ananta givan. Those attached to Siva temples were variously 
called Arcakas^® (because they do the arcana), Gurukkal,^^ and 
Sivabrahmanas or Saivacaryas.^^ inscription of Nandivar- 

man II, the Sivabrahmanas are described as those who perform the 
worship inside the garbhagrha^^ ''Tiruvunnaligaiyullaradittupasa- 
rikkum sivabrahmanarkku.^’ 

In later Pallava inscriptions we find that those who performed 
the divine rites inside Visnu temples were designated by the title 
Bhatte. Sridhara Bhatta, the son of Damodara Bhatta, was doing 
the arcana inside the Sri Govardhana temple at Uttiramerur in the 
time of Kampavarman.^** (PI. TV. Fig. 8.) 


8. S.I.I., vol. I—Kuram Grant. 

9. 208 of 1901. 

10. 7 of 1898. 

11. 84 of 1892. 

12. S.I.I., vol. h p. 154. 

13. S.I.I., vol. in, part I, p. 91. 

14. 6 & 64 of 1898. 
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In the Triplicane inscription's of Dantivamian the priest of 
the temple is called Kulangilai’. Kula stands for Devakula used 
for both Siva and Vi§iju temples. The literary meaning of ‘Kulan- 
gilar’ is ‘temple proprietor’ and as EEultzsch has pointed out, may 
denote either the temple authorities or the temple priests. 

Often several arcakas were appointed in a temple and each of 
them performed his duties by turn.^s The number of arcakas 
varied from two to five or more. Their office was hereditary 
and in certain cases a number of brothers^^ from one family 
were chosen as arcakas and their sons succeeded them in due 
course. For conducting the worship inside the ^iva temple at 
Kuram, two Brahmans, their sons and grandsons were ap¬ 
pointed. The Muktesvara shrine had three Brahmans—“Innilattal 
ur varindadellam Datta sivanukkum, Dharmak kannarukkum, 
Anantasivanukkum, Ivarkal makkal makkale arcanai seyduimap- 
panittukko^utten;” and the Siva temple at Kilpulam had two arca¬ 
kas, Kuli givan and his brother Madhusudana &van.i8 

The daily duties of the arcakas were chiefly confined to the 
garbhagrha. They bathed the deities, decorated them with flowers, 
prepared the necessary offerings (naivedyams) and recited the 
mantras during worship. They also received the gifts in kind 
such as ghee and oil for the nondavilakku and fruits and cocoanuts 
made as offerings to the God. In a few cases, they supervised 
the other servants attached to the temple. The Kuram grant re¬ 
lates that the arcakas of the Siva temple in the village were also 
placed in charge of the temple repairs—“ Vidya vinita Pallava 
Paramesvaragrha iha ca Devakarma—^navakarmartham^® Kuratta- 
carya putra Ananta Sivacaryah (datta) iti (P)ulla Sarma dvau 
putra [pautra] ajnaptah.” Usually, great care was bestowed on 
the choice of the arcakas in temples and this is testified to by an 


15. Ep. Ind., vol. VIII, p. 295. See also 168 of 1904 for the same term used 
of a 6iva temple. 

16. 7 of 1898 from Uttiramwair says that the arcakas of the Tiruppulivalam 
Udaiyar temple was appointed for a term of three years on each occasion. 

17. 27 of 1930-31. Inscription of Nandivarman dated 19th year. Lines 12 
and 13 : “ Ittafi arcippom Attiraiyan Narayanan ivan Tambimarum Innalvom.” 

18. 152 of 1916. That the perfoimers of the divine rites inside the sanctum 
held their ofiSce in heredity, is clear from statements contained in the later 
Pallava inscriptions, as i “ Sridharabhaftan magan Damodara bha^tenukku 
putrapautrargal upasitturma udaiyanaga kuduttom.” 

19. 35 of 1903. 

20. Hultzsch translates " Nava Kartna ” into “ repairs of the temple ” which, 

I think, is the correct rendering of the word. vol. I, p. 154. 



inscription of Nandivarman to which we have already referred. 
The record contains a detailed regulation of an arcanahhoga by 
the sabha at Uttiramerur. Four patti of land was endowed for 
conducting the arcana in the Tiruppulivalam temple and the indi¬ 
vidual selected was a Brahman Brahmacai-i who was able to recite 
the Veda and was of a good character—“ Parayaijamargam-Vedam- 
Vallana-yuktanagiya Brahmanan Brahmacariyai... 

The arcakas were always maintained by the temple treasury. 
In a few cases private gifts were specially bestowed in favour of 
those who conducted the arcana inside the sanctum^ and these 
were known as ‘ arcana-bhoga ’ which included in certain cases 
those enjoyed by other members of the parivaram besides the 
arcakas. 

The other members of the Parivaram. 

Since it is difficult to find uniformity in the number of the 
other members of the parivaram, and the nature of the specific 
duties performed by them, we may take a few examples from 
Pallava epigraphy, and notice in detail the services rendered by 
them inside the shrine. 

The Siva Temple, Kuram 

In the time of Paramesvaravarman I, the Siva temple in 
Kuram had: — (1) Two Brahmans for carrying on the worship of 
the temple. They were also managers of the shrine. The cultiva¬ 
ble lands in the village were divided into twenty-five parts and 
three parts were allotted to the above two Brahmans. (2) A man 
was appointed for watering the niandapam daily and keeping a 
light therein. He was given one share. (3) Then there was the 
i-eader of the Mahdbharata and he was given one share. The 
Tandantottam plates also make provision for the reader of the 
Mahabhdrata and assign one share of the cultivable lands.^® 

The Mxjktesvara Shrine 

The inscription of the queen Dharmamahadevi yields greater 
details regarding the pariyaram of this temple in Kanci. 

1. Three Brahmans, their sons and grandsons, were recognised 
as the performers of the puja inside the garbhagrha, and they were 


21. 71 of 1898. 

22. 72 of 1898. 

23. vol. II, part V, p. 534. 
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by the managers of the temple. Talialvar probably refers to the 
three Brahman arcakas^s the temple. 

In an inscription of Marambavaiyar these women-dancers are 
called Adigalrnar They were also known as Manik- 

kattar” ^® and ‘‘Kanikaiy^ ”, Rudra-ganikas were those who 
were attached to Siva temples and the famous Paravaiyar, wife of 
Sundaramurtti, was a daughter of a family of Rudra gai^ikas.^^ 

4. Besides the arcakas, the Mukesvara temple had five 
Brahmans to recite the Mantras—^Mantracaryaraivar. 

5. Twelve men were asked to keep the temple trim and clean. 
They were called vilakkum tavasigah who are to be understood not 
literally as sweepers but as those servants helping in the perform¬ 
ance of the Puja, Tavasippillai is usually understood to be a cook 
for non-Brahman Saivas and in this inscription we see that the 
Tavasigal are asked to feed the women-dancers of the tali. 

The total number of the parivaram seems to have been fifty- 
four; and the revenues from a whole village were assigned in 
favour of the temple establishment. 

The Tiruvallam Siva Temple 

In the time of Nandivarman III, the Siva temple in Tiruvallam 
possessed the following members for its services : . 

1. Siva-Brahmanas~the number is not specified. They 

were given 500 kadi of paddy for their services. 

2. Sribali kottuvai’—received 500 kadi of paddy. 

3. Those who picked flowers for temple garlands, the 

singers of the Tiruppadigam, and those who rendered 
several other services obtained 400 kagli of paddy. 


28. “Tavasigal uonakkodukka talialvar uttaraga panniruvar kuttiga(lai) 

meydu kodutten. 

Mudal muppadii'u varum ippai)iru(vare)ri:i narpattunalvar kampa 

(na)ttu kudutten dharma Madeviyen.’' 

The reading “ Kuttiga(lai) meydu kodutten’’ is not clear. It may be 
“ Kuttigalaiyum eydu kodutten”, in which case the meaning would be 
“ having determined on this number, I have granted Again, the reading 
“ Kampa (na)ttu kodutten’* does not convey any relevant sense. Since ‘kku* 
is clear in the facsimile, I would read it as “ Narpattunalvarkkum pa(ni)ttit 
kodutten.” 

29. 303 of 1901. 

30. 278 and 302 of 1902. 

31. Sundaramurttipuranam, vide Periyapuranam. 

32. S.I.L, voL III, part I. 
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Apart from the temples which we !iave noted ahove, we receive 
stray infonnation from inscriptions regarding the temple parivaram 
of a few more shrines. The Siva temple in Kilpulam had among 
its ‘ Tiriippali kottnvar \ a man who beat the segandi which is a 
large metallic plate gong, two men for blowing the ekkdlam^'^ 
which is a trumpet and also an uvaiccan^**’ to play on the drum. 
This inscription also includes a carpenter among the temple 
servants, and he is reported to have inscribed the record on stone 

The inscription of Marambavaiyar includes five manigal as a 
part of the temple establishment.^® “ Tirukkoyil paniseyyum 
manigalaivar.” Manigal are students who were perhaps attached 
to the matha of the temple. 

We read in the Tevaram that flower gardens were attached to 
many temples and those who looked after these gardens also came 
under the Talipparivaram. In some cases the arcakas were placed 
in charge of the Nandavanam. 

The entire parivaram, as we have already seen, was in charge 
of certain adhyaksas or alvargal, but later on when the strength 
of the parivaram in a particular temple increased along with its 
wealth, an organised committee of men took charge of the affairs 
and the management of the temple servants. The Amrtagana at 
Tiruvorriyur in the time of Aparajita is a specific example of such 
a committee. This was under the supervision of the village 
assembly. The Amrtagana of the later Pallavas invites compari¬ 
son with the Koyil Variyam^^ of the Colas and the Devasthana 
committee of the modern days. 

The Supreme Mode of Worship 

Human Sacrifice and Head Offenng. 

The sacrifice of human beings on particular occasions and to 
various gods and goddesses was an element of the ancient religious 


33. 152 of 1916. 

34. “Ekkalam Uduvarum/* 

35. Uvaiccan is the same as uvaccan. The Uvaccar or Occar are according 
to Winslow, a caste of drummers at temples. We have “Uvacca vari” which 
is a tax on drummers--8.1.1., vol. I, p. 108. 

36. 303 of 1901. 

37. We find elsewhere that “Madattu ^attapperumakkal ” took charge of 
a gift to the temple—397 of 1900. 

38. 6 of 1898, 

39. Ep. Rep, 1916, p. 115. 
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worship of several nations, though its purpose and form varied. 

In India, the prevalence of human sacrifice goes back to a remote 
antiquity. The legend of the son of Rcika, named gunassepha, 
who was sold by his father for a hundred thousand cows to 
Ambarisa, the king of Ayodhya, is related in the Ramayana; 
earlier still the same story occurs in the Aitareya Brahmana. The 
ceremony of Purusamedha—that is, sacrifice of a man-—*is related 
in the gatapatha Bral^ana of the Yajus, though Colebrook thinks 
that many of these Purusamedhas were not in reality human 
sacrifices at all. 

In the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian era, 
the Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas and the Pasupatas, the adherents of 
Vira gaivism or the Tantric and gakta form of worship practised 
religious rituals comprising offering of wine and blood to Bhairava 
and Kali, From Hieun Tsang we have a description of the 
Kapalikas “ with their chaplets of bones round their heads and 
necks inhabiting holes and crevices of the rocks, like Yaksas who 
haunt the place of tombs.”^^ Sana’s Harsacarita mentions temples 
dedicated to Rudra, Kali and Camundi and contains a full descrip¬ 
tion of a Kapalika Bhairavacarya. In the Bhagavatapurana, we 
hear of Jadabharata being carried away to a temple of Kali to be 
sacrificed. Bhavabhuti in his Malatimadhava has an effective 
scene, in which Aghoraghanta is represented as about to sacrifice 
Malati to Camundi when she is rescued by her lover. The wor¬ 
ship of Bhairava and Durga are traceable in South India also from 
very early times. And we have definite proofs of it in the 
days of the Pallavas from the seventh century onwards. 

We have as yet no direct evidence to show that any of the 
Pallava kings was personally attached to the worship of giva 
in the form of Bhairava, or of Parvati in the form of 
Durga or Kali, like the contemporary kings of the Visnukundin^® 

40. Hastings—^Encyl. of Religion and Ethics. On “Sacrifices'*. 

41. Balakanda—Chapters 61-62. 

42. Life of Hieun Tsang, Beal, p. 162. 

43. V. 9. 

44. The poet Vakpati who lived in the end of the seventh century, the 
author of Gaudavdho, describes the Goddess Vindhyavasini in a twofold 
character, fh’st as a non-Aryan Kali and then as Parvati. Wine and human 
blood were the offerings made to her.—Bombay Sans. Series, Slokas 270-338. 

45. See the references to Durga worship in ^ilappadikdram and Mani- 
mekalai. 

46. The ChikkuUa plates of Vikramendravarman tell us that the kings of 
the Visnukundin dynasty were worsliippers of the God at gri Parvata. Since 
gri Parvata is always identified with the worship of Kali, the Visnukundin 
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akataka dynasties But that the Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas 
and the Pa^upatas flourished in the Pallava kingdom from the sixth 
century A.D. is evidenced by the Tevaram and the Mattavildsa. 
The chief centres of these sects seem to have been Kanci,^® Tiru- 
vorriyur,^® Mayilapur,5<i Kodunibalur,^^ and certain parts of the 
Tanjore^^^ and Trichinopoly^^ Districts, 

The prominent place given to Durga, particularly Mahisa- 
siiramardani among the sculptures of the shrines in Mamallapuram 
and in Kanci, forms further testimony to the prevalence of the 
worship of this goddess. Attention may be drawn to the sculp¬ 
tures of Bhairavamurti and Brahmasirascchedamilrti found in the 
Kailasanatha temple, Kanci, as witnesses of the appeal made by the 
terrible forms of Siva to his devotees in this period. 

The life history of Siruttondar as recorded in the Periya-- 
puTdnam, is of great interest in any discussion of this aspect of 
gaivism in the Pallava period. The puranam. relates that when 
Siruttondar was residing in his native place jSengattangudi, leading 
the life of a Saiva, on a certain day, Bhairava, in order to test the 
sincerity of his devotee, took the form of a Kapalika and entered 
Siruttondar’s house. The latter invited the Kapalika for a repast 
in his house and the Kapalika agreed on condition that Siruttondar 
and his wife provided him for food the cooked flesh of a five year 
old boy who was the only son of the family. The request was wil- 


kings must have also been devotees of the Goddess Durga and this is evidenced 
by the mention of Purusamedha by Madhavavarman, Ep. Ind. IV, p. 194, 
note 5. 

47. The Vakataka king Rudrasena is spoken of as “ Atyantasvami- 
Mahabhairava-bhakta Fleet. Gupta Ins,^ p. 245. 

48. The Mattavildsa speaks of the temple of Ekamra as an abode of the 
Kapalikas. 

49. Tradition emphatically asserts that the Goddess in Tinivorriyur assum¬ 
ed an Ugra form about the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. demanding animal and 
human sacrifices and that Sankara visited the place and subdued the Goddess 
by throwing her into a well and closing its mouth. Madras Ep. Rep., 1912, p. 68. 

50. The temple is dedicated to Kapalisvara and forms the subject of a 
hymn by Sambandar. 

51. Ko^umbalur was a centre of the Kalamukha sect from the 8th century 
and this is attested by a later inscription—that of Vikramakesari. J,O.R. 1933. 

52. Siyuttondar, a native of Sengattangudi, was a worshipper of Bhairava 
and in the early Cola period “ Uttarapatisvarawas one of the deities en¬ 
shrined and worshipped in the J§iva temple. 

53. In the lower cave of the rock-fort at Trichinopoly we have a sculpture 
of Durga and a devotee offering his head. This shows that the worshippers 
of this goddess flourished in this part of the Pallava kingdom. 
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lingly carried out by the offering of their own and only son 
Sirala. The extreme devotion of Siruttondar and his wife having 
thus been testified, Bhairava gave back the life of the child and 
mysteriously disappeared from their presence. It is needless to 
believe the story in all its details as recorded by Sekkilar, centu¬ 
ries after the lifetime of Siruttondar; but the significance of the 
legend regarding the saint is hard to miss especially when it is 
viewed in the light of other evidences from the sculptures of the 
period to be cited presently. 

It is interesting to note that Bhairava who appeared before 
6iruttondar is described in the Periyapiirdnani as the God who 
came from the North (Uttar’apatisvara). This explains the accept¬ 
ed belief regarding the origin of Vira Saivism in South India. There 
is even today at Sengattangudi, a separate shrine dedicated to this 
God Uttarapatinayafca; and several C5la inscriptions record gifts 
to the same god; and young Siraia is immortalised by a statue en¬ 
shrined within the 6iva temple of the same place; and his bronze 
image is carried every year in procession. 

There are curious Pallava sculptures of Durga attended by 
some worshippers in significant attitudes; such sculptures are 
found in Mamallapiiram. The first scholar to notice the special 
significance of these Durga sculptures is Dr. Vogel. After describ¬ 
ing them he concludes that each of them depicts a scene of a 
head-offering to the goddess Kali and that such an act though it 
required “ a high degree of self-determination and dexterity ” did 
lie within the range of human possibility and cites the evidences 
from ‘ Kathasaritsagara ’ and from HiralaFs paper ^8 in support of 
his view. 

We may now consider these sculptures in some detail. The 
back wall of the Draupadi Ratha at Mamallapuram contains the 
goddess Durga standing, not on a buffalo’s head, but on a Padma- 
sana. She has four arms; in the right upper arm she holds the 
sankha, the left upper arm is damaged, the right lower arm has the 
abhayahasta whilst the second left hand is placed on the hip. Four 
ganas are attending on her. Of the two devotees who kneel at her 

54. 51, 53 and 63 of 1913. 

55. 56 of 1913. 

56. 66 of 1913, 

57. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. VI. 
pp, 539-543. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri has translated this article into Tamil in 
Kalaimagal, No. 4, 1932, April. 

58. The Golaka Matha. J.B.O.R.S. vol. XIII, p. 144. 
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the one to the proper right is the man who, though he appears 
to hold his tuft, is, as pointed out by Vogel, in the act of cutting 
with a sword his head which he means to offer to his goddess. The 
significance of the man on the proper left has ^ been ■ ignored by 
Vogel. He holds his hands in anjah and is engaged iii deep concen¬ 
tration. I think the aim is to produce a picture of contrast,—a 
picture of one devotee who wishes to propitiate the. goddess by 
giving the greatest and the most valued offering, namely his own 
head; the other devotee who hopes to please his deity by constant, 
and silent prayer at her feet. (PI. VI. fig. 12) » 

The next panel is found in tlie Varaha fflan^apa in the same 
place. The attitude of the goddess and the disposition of her em¬ 
blems are the same as before. The additions in this panel are the 
umbrella spread over the head of the godde.ss, and the lion and the 
deer. We find again the two devotees. The one to the proper 
right is, as in the previous picture, about to cut his head off; and 
the other opposite to him is offering wine in a small cup which he 
holds in his left hand, while with the ofimr he invokes the goddess. 
Again, I am inclined to suggest that the action of one devotee is 
contrasted to that of the other. One offers his head and the othei’ 
offers wine as substitute for blood. 

A third example is noticed in the lower cave at Trichinopoly 
assigned to the period of Mahendravai'man. Here the goddess is 
attended by only a single gana. The devotee on the proper right 
is clearly shown applying his sword to his neck. But the one on 
the left is just shown in the act of kneehng before the goddess, sad 
and dejected. He is not shown as if he is in prayers but as one 
who has offered his share to the goddess. One wonders if the ball 
of rice which the goddess holds in her right palm is the offering 
that was made by this devotee and intended as a substitute for his 
head which he was not able to offer.®® If this was so, this picture 
again presents the contrast in modes of worship. 

The Siva temple at Pullamangai represents yet another head 
offering scene. Here the goddess appears more terrific than in the 


59. Fitting analogies may be drawn from ^atopathabTahmana and Silap- 
padikdram. In the former, we have one hundred and eighty-five men of vari¬ 
ous specified tribes, characters and professions, who ai'e bound to eleven yupas 
or posts and after recitation of a hymn, they are liberated unhurt and obla¬ 
tions of butter are offered on the sacrificial fire. (See also Satapathahrahmaiia, 
S.B.E., vol. XLIV, part V, J. Eggling, p. 410.) In the Silappadikamm, we read 
that rice mixed with blood of sheep was offered as a substitute for human flesh 
and blood. 
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three previous sculptui’es. She is standing on the head of a mahisa. 
Dr. Vogel describes: —‘^The one to the right of Durga is shown 
in -the same position as the corresponding figures discussed above, 
but in the present case there can be no doubt that he is represent¬ 
ed in the action of cutting off his own head as the offering to the 
goddess. In the same way the kneeling person on the left hand 
side of the goddess appears to be cutting a piece of flesh from his 
thigh;^ 

This picture once again supports our view that each of these 
panels is intended to portray a scene where the worshipper who 
offers the greatest prize is placed as a contrast to the other more 
ordinary worshipper of the same goddess. 

Besides those described by Vogel, there is one more repre¬ 
sentation which we shall include here, though it is very doubtful 
if it is intended to depict a head offering motif. The Varahasvami 
temple at Mamallapuram contains a relief of Durga which, unlike 
the other two noticed in the same place, looks very ferocious. 
Durga is seen standing on the head of a mahi§a and has eight hands 
in which she holds different weapons. She is attended by two 
ganas, the usual lion and the deer. Behind her, stands a pillar, 
the top of which contains flames of fire. To the right of Durga 
stands a lady attendant who holds a long sharp sword in her right 
hand; to the left stands another attendant with a long staff. At 
her feet kneel two men. The one on the proper left holds a small 
wine cup in his left hand while with the other hand he is invoking 
the goddess. It is interesting to notice in this panel that the de¬ 
votee on the left holds also an axe which he has allowed to rest on 
his left shoulder. Now, this devotee is not represented in the act 
of giving his head as in the previous panels. It appears as if he is 
going to offer the head of the man who is on the proper right of 
the goddess.^® 

This individual on the proper right is very handsome. His 
hair is dressed in a beautiful fashion; he wears patrakundalas 
and other Jewels. If he was the intended victim to be sacrificed, 
then the panel represents another aspect \of the offering of human 
sacrifice to the Goddess Durga; that is, not the surrender of one’s 
own head but that of another. We have evidences that this sort of 
human sacrifice, both to Siva and Kali, prevailed in India till late 


60. Hindu Iconography, Gopinatha Rao, vol. I, part 11. A sketch of this 
Durg& is contained in page 342, 




in her history. The Kohgu Viras are said to have cut off their 
heads and tongues as offerings to the god residing at Sri ^Sailam.®^ 


Santalinga, a Vira Saiva and an officer of Krsnadeva Raya, cut 
oft the heads of all the Svetambara Jains living in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sri Sailam as a sacrifice to Siva residing on the same hill.^^ 

These later references, and the contemporary sculptural re¬ 
presentations taken together with the legend of the sacrifice of Sirut- 
tondar^s son, only strengthen the view already expressed by Vogel, 
that human sacrifices and head offerings to the dark forms of Siva 
and Durga were performed in the days of the Pallavas. 

It is impossible to identify the individuals who are represented 
in these panels as offering their heads to the goddess Kali. How¬ 
ever, in the case of the Pullamangai panel, Vogel suggested that the 
devotee who offered his head was perhaps one of the founders of 
the temple. While there is nothing to contradict Vogel’s surmise, 
one need not apply the same to the other panels also. It is more 
likely that the sculptures are intended as a visible expression of one 
of the esteemed practices of Durga worshippers prevalent in the 
kingdom at that time. We are not able to discover the object of 
these head offerings in this period, for we have no evidences other 
than these sculptures. We cannot say if they were expiatory®^ in 
nature and intended to deprecate the anger of the goddess. As 
pointed out already the head offering scenes in Pallavas sculptures 
seem to indicate, that the object was the propitiation of that divi¬ 
nity by offering to her the most precious gift possible. 


61. 20 of 1915. Hiis inscription found on the Nandi mandapa in l§ri iSailam 
belongs to a Re^di of the Vijayanagar period. It is stated therein that in this 
mandapa many heroes voluntarily cut off their heads and tongues. 

62. Madras Ep. Rep. 1915, p. 93. The IChonds are believed to have offered 
human sacrifices to the Earth Goddess. According to S. C. Mitra vestiges of 
the custom of offering human sacrifices to the water deity are traceable in 
the folklore of the Santals. J.B.O.R.S. 1926, p. 153 and also 1928. 

63. The sacrifices of the Druids, the Scythians and the Phoenicians and 
the Thargelia of the Athenians were expiatory in character and were per¬ 
formed under an impression of fear, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE PALLAVAS 
The three types. 

We may classify the educational institutions of the Pallavas 
under three heads : the Hindu, the Buddhist and Jaina centres of 
learning. In the early days of Pallava rule, Buddhism and Jainism 
were still living forces in the Deccan and South India. Though the 
members of these sects remained scattered in the kingdom, their 
existence could not be ignored by the state. And Buddhist and 
Jaina centres of learning continued to flourish till the last days of 
Pallava rule. But the predominant position was occupied by the 
growing Hindu educational institutions. These were great centres 
of Sanskrit learning, and Sanskrit was also the language of the 
court. The kings uniformly extended their patronage to these 
centres which attracted scholars from all parts of India and they 
were followed in this by their nobles and feudatories. Let us first 
consider a few of these Hindu educational institutions. 

The Ghatikd of Kdnci. 

The Ghatika of Kahci first attracts our attention. Its presence 
did most towards making Kane! a cultural seat in South India in the 
days of the Pallavas. 

If we can maintain the derivation of the Ghatika from the 
Sanskrit root * Ghat which means ‘ to be busy with,’ ‘ strive after,’ 
‘ exert oneself for ‘ be intimately occupied with anything then 
ghatika may be understood as the place or institution where 
scholars and students strove after knowledge. But an equally 
plausible explanation of ghatika has been put forward by Kielhorn. 
He identifies ghafika with goisth? and concludes that it was an 
establishment consisting of a group of holy and learned Brahmans 


1. Ghat aka—exerting oneself; striving for; “ £te satpuru§ah parartha 
ghatakah svarthan parityajya ye—^Bh. 274. Ghata—an endeavour, effort, 
exertion. The Vaikunthaperumal inscription of Nandivarman 11 has 
Katakaiyar and not Katikaiyar. 

2. Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 26 and n. 1. See also the various meanings of Ghata 
in the Pali Text Society’s Pali English Dictionary, edited by Rhys Davids and 
William Stede, 
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probably in each case founded by a king. Bearing these suggestions 
in mind let us consider the nature of the Ghatika of the Pallavas. 

We have a number of epigraphical references to the Ghatika 
of Kafici, the earliest being the Talagunda pillar inscription of the 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarman.^ The discoverer of this inscrip¬ 
tion, Lewis Rice,^ who hrst edited it, fixed its age, on palaeographi- 
cal grounds, as the middle of the 5th century A.D. (450). While 
Biihler placed it at the beginning of the fifth century (400 A.D.) ,5 
Keilhorn assigned it to the sixth century A.D.® Even adopting the 
latest date proposed, by Keilhorn, we find that according 
to the genealogy given in the same inscription there 
are two generations separating the donor K^usthavar- 
man from his ancestor Mayurasarman whose connection 
with the Ghatika of Kanci is recorded on the pillar at 
Talagunda."^ This would give him a date about the middle of the 
fifth century. But in fact, Mayurasarman seems to have belonged 
to a much earlier time. On the strength of the newly discovered 
Candravalli inscription, the most recent writer on the Kadamba 
history, Mr. Moreas, gives the dates 345-370 A.D. for Mayur¬ 
asarman.® Thus, we may conclude that the history of the Ghatika 
of Kanci to which Mayurasarman sought admission as one begging 
for knowledge,® began at least from the beginning of the 
fourth century, if not earlier; for some time must have elapsed 
since it began before it attained sufficient importance to attract 
students from parts of the country outside the Pallava kingdom.^® 
And we hear of its existence as late as the end of the eighth 
century A.D. 


3. Kielhorn, Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 24 contains also a facsimile, 

4. Ep. Carnatica, Vol. VII, p. 200. 

5. Indian Antiquary, Vol. Vol. XXV, p. 27. 

6. Ep. Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 31. 

7. In tile Sikarpur Taluka of the §imdga District of the Mysore State. 

8. The Kadamba kula—Moraes, p. 14. 

9. Mayurasarman is said in the inscription to have entered the Ghatika 
of Kanci as a tarkkuka (‘Ghatikam Vivesa asu t^kkukahO* The word 

tarkkuka ’ is given in Hemacandra’s Abhidhdnacintdmani, v. 388, as synonym 
of Yacaka, etc., and is explained in a gloss on Rajatarangini III. 254. S. V. 
Venkatesvara translates the passage thus:'—Mayurasarman ‘entered the 
Ghatika of Kanci to gather crumbs of knowledge^ and refers to ‘Pinda 
tarkkuka ’ in ‘ Baudhayana Dharma Sutras,* ‘ Indian culture through the ages/ 
p. 243, Note 1. 

10. Mayurasarman was evidently not a native of Tondaimandalam. He 
seems to have come from the Deccan, 
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Composition of the Ghatikd, 

That two orthodox Brahmans Mayurasarman and his preceptor 
Virasarman were ambitious of entering the Ghatika of Kanci is 
sufficient proof that it was an institution which consisted of a num¬ 
ber of very learned Brahmans. This is borne out by the Kasa- 
kudi plates which refer to ^ Sva Ghatikam bhudevatam — (His 
own) Ghatika consisting of the (devas of the earth), Bralimans. 
Nevertheless, the Velurpalaiyam grant^^ speaks twice of the 
Ghatika as ‘ dvijan^ Gliatikam ^ meaning ‘ the Ghatika of the 
twice born \ They leave no room for doubt that it was composed 
entirely of the higher classes. 

Kielhom compares the Ghatika with the later but similar insti¬ 
tution known as Brahmapuri.^^ Epigraphy presents^** Brahmapuris 
as settlements of learned Brahmans consisting of poets, philoso¬ 
phers, disputants and orators. The village of Nirantanur in the 
Cuddapah District was a Brahmapuri as recorded in an inscription 
of Madhurantaka Pottappi Cola Nallamsittarasan.^® There were 
three Brahmapuris in Belgaum^^ and one of them had thirty-eight 
Brahman families devoted to the study of the languages and lite¬ 
rature. It should be noted, however, that the Ghatika is always 
said to be a corporation of dvijas, and not exclusively of Brahmans. 
The earlier institution was thus more broad based in its composition 
than its later counterpart. 

It must not be supposed that the Ghatika of Kanci was a unique 
institution. We hear of Ghatikas in other parts of South India and 
Deccan. The Cikkulla plates^'^ of Vikramendravarman II of the 
Visnukundin dynasty speaks of a ghatika and several Kannada 
inscriptions of the 11th and 12th century A.D. from the Mysore 
State relate to ghatikas and ghatika sthanas.^^ all the above 
cases the Ghatikas were institutions of learning just like the 
Ghatika of Kanci. 


11. S.LI., Vol. 11, Part HI, p. 349, line 59. 

12. Vol. II, Part V, p. 508, 11, 12 and 20. 

13. Kielhorn, Ep. Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 26. 

14. Ep. Carnatica VIII, Sk, 123. 

15 . 570 of 1907, Cuddapah. 

16. 16. Ep. Carnatica, Vol. VIII, Intr. p.iv (Sk.), 123. 

17. Ep. Indica, Vol. IV, p. 196: ^‘Yathavidhi viniryyapita ghatikavapta 
punya samcayasya.” The original translation of Kielhorn is ‘who acquired 
a store of merit by emptying water jars.' This is not correct. 

18. Ep. Carnatica Si. 23 of 1167, A.D., Sk. 197 of 1182, & Cu 178 of 1442. 
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One Cola inscription, however, from the Ponneri Taluk of the 
Chingleput District which Professor Nilakanta Sastri has assigned, 
on palaeographical grounds, to the time of Rajendra I will interest 
us, in this connection. While describing the provenance of a mer¬ 
chant corporation the following statement is made 

“ Naliku tisai yayiramum padinettuppattanamum 
muppattirandu velarpuramum arupattiinankri 
katika stavanattu ccettiyuh jetti putranum ” 

that is to say : ‘ the ^et^is (merchants) and the sons of Sethis from 
the thousand (districts) ox the four quarters, the eighteen pat- 
tanams (port towns) and thirty-two Velarpurams (?) and the 
sixty-four ghatika sthapanas (?)”i9 

‘ Ghafikasthapanas ’ seems to be the same as ‘ Ghatikasthanas ’ 
and we are surprised to ihnd here settis and setti putras laying claim 
to the sixty-four ghatika-sthanas. Obviously the ghatikas of the 
settis could not have stood in the same relation to them as the 
ghatikas and Brahmapuris mentioned eaidier did to the dvijas and 
Brahmans. We have to suppose either that the term ^ ghatika ’ 
received an extension of its meaning and was applied to places 
where merchants strove for profit—trade cities; or more probably, 
that the seftis endowed and maintained sixty-four of the usual 
ghatikas out of the proceeds of their lucrative profession. 

The 7iumerical strength of the Ghatika. 

To form an idea of the exact numerical strength of the Ghafika 
of Kanci is not easy but that it was composed of a considerable 
number of students is certain. The Vaikunthaperumal inscription 
of Nandivax’man Pallava Malla infonns us that the deputation which 
waited on Hiraiiyavarman included a group from the ghatika^® and 
the Kanci inscription of Vikramaditya refei’s to the members 
of the Ghatika as the ' MahajanamanA Tamil inscription from 
Tiruvallam (North Arcot) dated in the fifty-second regnal year of 
Nandivarman Pallava Malla contains the phrase ‘ Ghatikai filayi- 
ravar ’^2 that is to say, the seven thousand members of the Ghatika. 
For reasons which will be seen later, I believe that the inscrip- 


19. “A Tamil Merchant Guild in Sumati’a’’—6. 

20. S.I.I., Vol. IV, p. 10, Section A, line 1; Section 1, line 1. 

21. Ep. Ind., Vol. HI, p. 360, line 9. 

22. Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 91; “ Idu alittan kadigai elayaravaraiyum 

konra pavattu paduvan.” Dr. Hultzsch ti'anslates 'Kadigai Elayiruvar* into 
'permanent members of the assembly’ which is a mistake. In the facsimile 
we can easily make out the text as Ka^gai Slayiravar. 
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tion does not speak of the Ghatika of Kanci but of a different one. 
Still, it IS interesting to observe here the number ‘ seven thousand 
Ghatika in the time of Nandivarman Pallava 
Maha did consist of at least several hundreds of Brahmans for we 
need not suppose that the number ‘ seven thousand ’ was based on 
any accurate statistical evidence. References to the membership of 
Ghatikas in terms of thousands seem to have been common for we 
find in the Kannada inscriptions ‘ ghatika sahasra ’ occurring as an 
epithet before the names of Brahmans. Among the number of 
Brahmans mentioned in the Heligare plates of the Western Ganga 
king Sivamira we have one who is called ‘ Ghatika sahasraya 
Harita-sa gotraya Mahadhava ^armmane ’. 23 The appearance of an 
arbitrator (madhyasthan) in three of Parthivendravarman’s 
inscriptions who is called ' trairajya ghatika madhyasthan muvayi- 
ravan , and in another ‘ muvayiravan trairajya ghatika madhyas- 
th^ may also be noticed here. It is quite likely that this parti- 
cular ghatika drew its members from three different places 
(trairajya) each unit being represented by thousand persons and 
the madhyasthan himself was one among the three thousand 
(muvayiravan). Thus again we see that the numerical value of the 
ghatika is expressed in terms of thousands. 

It seems to me that the terms elayiravar, sahasra and muva- 
yiravar only show the relative size of the institution rather than a 
correct counting of heads therein. We have in fact an example of 
thousands in the former sense in the case of the famous 
Tillaunuvayiravar ’ the large body of religious and learned Brah¬ 
mans associated with the temple of Nataraja in Cidambaram 24 To 
this day at Tiruvellarai in the Trichinopoly District tliere are a few 
Vaisnava devotees, the residents of the village, who call themselves 
descendants of the ‘ three thousand and seven hundred '.25 

It is^interesting to note that this ‘Three-thousand and seven 
hunted gets mentioned in a Pallava inscription of the place dated 
m the fourth year of Dantivai-man. It says that the ‘ three thou¬ 
sand and seven hundred ’ of the village shall protect this charity- 


P- 108- Kielhorn 

suggest that the phrase is ghatika sahasaya ’ Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 26, Note 1: 

sahasra’ may well be the Sanskrit rendering of the title 
Kajikai-aymavaa’ cf. Muvayiravan that follows in the text, whether this 
ould rnean that the ghatika comprised roughly 1000 members and that 
each of them bore this title cannot be satisfactorily decided. 

24. ‘ TDlalmuvayiravar ’ is only a traditional number now. 

25. I learnt of this when I visited the place on 29-5-S2. 
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‘Idu raksippar ivvur muvayirattu elimurruvar Further the 
writer of one of the inscriptions of Raja Raja I, found at Mamalla- 
puram is a certain Tiruvagligal Manikantan, a native of Tiruvel- 
larai 27 He describes himself as one of the three thousand and 
seven hundred of the village. Since TiruveUarai is one of the early 
Visnu-sthalas celebrated in the hymns of Periyalvar and Tiruma- 
hgai, and since we know that Vaisnavism had made sufficient 
progress by the time of Dantivarman Pallava, we may infer that the 
“ Tiruvellarai muvayirattu elunurruvar ’ were a body of Vaisnava 
devotees associated with the Pundarikaksa Perumal temple in the 
place and stood parallel to the Siva Brahmanas known by the name 
‘ Tillai Muvayiravar 

The meeting place of the Ghatikd. 

We are unable to furnish direct information as to the meeting 
place or situation of the Ghatika of KancL Since a study of earlyy' 
South Indian history shows that learning, such as the study of the 
Vedas, Angas, Mimamsa etc., and the imparting of the knowledge 
of the classics were in many cases associated with temples, we may 
not be far wrong if we suppose that the learned Brahmans of the 
Ghatika gathered together for their study and discussions in some 
temples at KancL The Ekamresvara^s and the Tirumerrali^^ 
are two of the oldest shrines in the city, whose origin goes back to 
the pre-Pallava days and it is probable that one served as the 
Ghatika-sthana of KancL There are also a few hints in Pallava 
inscriptions on the basis of which we may state that the famous 
Kailasanatha temple was the meeting place of the Ghatika in the 
days of Rajasimha and his successors. (PI. V. fig. 9.) 

rhe building of the Kailasanatha temple and the reorganisation 
of the Ghatika by Rajasimha are mentioned in a single verse in the 
Velurpalaiyam plates, thus closely connecting the former with the 
latter institution.^® Further, we know that the Calukyan king 
Vikramaditya II, after his wars with the Pallava king Nandivarman 

26. Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, p. 157. 

27. “Ipparaisu nagarattanim perilamaiyarum solla eludinen 

innagarattu karanattan tiruvadigal manikanthananan 
Tiruvel(l)arai muvayirattu eluniijTuvan.”—S.I.I., Vol, I, p. 65. 

28. This is mentioned in the Mattavilusa and sung by Appar and others. 

29. See AppaFs hymn on the deity of the temple. 

30. “ Tatputrasunurnarasimhavarma 

Punarvyadhadyo Ghatikam dvijanam. 

^ilamayam vesma sasankamauleh 
Kailasakalpahca Mahendrakalpah.’* 
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Pallava Malla, restored the wealth of the Rajasiinhesvaragrham, a 
creditable act indeed on the part of the enemy king ! And the ins- 
sciption that records this fact says : ‘‘ Those who destroy these 

letters and the stability of the king’s charity which was thus given, 
shall enter the world of those who had killed the great group of 
men of the Gha^ika/’^i This not only shows the honour paid to the 
sacred institution, the Ghatika, any act of injury done to which was 
considered a sin, but also establishes the close affinity of the temple 
to the Ghatika which, like the mathas of later days, was perhaps 
attached to the temple and also shared the temple property. Per¬ 
haps, Rajasimha constructed the Maliamandapa in front of Raja- 
simhesvaragrham in order that the Ghatika which he reorganised 
may meet there for study and it is on one of the pillars of this 
Mahamandapa that we find inscribed the Kanarese inscription of 
Vikramaditya II just mentioned. 

Some support for my view that the temple was perhaps the 
meeting place of the Ghatika of Kahci may be found in a Kanarese 
inscription of a later date. This is in the Sira Taluk and Lewis Rice 
has assigned it to 1167 A.D. Here the Nonambesvara temple is 
called the great Ghatikasthana of Henjara Pattana—“ Henjara— 
Pattanada Maha-Ghatika-sthana-sri Nonambesvara-devara sthana- 
dalliye ” etc.^ 

The nature oj the study in the Ghatika, 

According to the Talagunda Pillar inscription, Mayurasiarman, 
accompanied by his master Virasarman, went to the city of the 
Pallava lords and with an eagerness to study the whole sacred lore, 
quickly entered the Ghatika begging for knowledge. The purpose 
of Mayurasarman is stated in the words: adhijigamsuh prava- 
canam nikhilam ”, desirous of learning the entire ‘ Pravacanam ’ 
This makes it clear that the members of the Ghatika devoted them¬ 
selves to the critical study (Pravacanam) of the sacred lore.^^ This 

31. Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 360. 

32. Ep. Car., Vol. XII, p. 158. 

33. A fragmentary inscription in Nagari characters from Cennarayapat- 
nam Taluk (1442 A.D.) reads thus: 'Dundubhau hayane Bhadrapade mase 
siibhe dine Uttankoktya Samaveda vyadhattam ghatikasramam.' Mr. Bice 
translates this passage thus: “ (On the date specified), in accordance with 
Uttanka’s saying in the Samaveda, the Ghatika was established,*^ (rest 
effaced) Ep. Car., Vol. V, No. 178, p. 462. However, I think the lines 
should be understood as recording the establishment of a Ghatika for the 
study of Samaveda. If this was so, it is interesting to notice that as late as 
the 15th century A.D. we have Gha^ikas devoted to the study of the special 
branches of the Vedas. 
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ts confirmed by the Kasakudi plates where it is recorded that in the 


Ghatika the study of the four Vedas was specially emphasised*^^ 

One can easily form an idea of the standard of learning that 
prevailed in the Ghatika of K^ci, from the information provided by 
the Talagunda Pillar inscription. Firstly, it represents Mayura- 
saiman, the seeker of knowledge, as no ordinary student. It 
describes him thus : “In the family thus arisen there was an illustri¬ 
ous chief of the twice-born named Mayurasarman, adorned with 
sacred learning, good disposition, purity and the rest Later on 
it says that Mayurasarman had already served his preceptor and 
earnestly studied his branch of the Vedas and that he came to the 
Pallava capital only to complete his studies. Secondly, Mayura¬ 
sarman entered the Ghatika not alone but with his teacher Vira- 
sarman. These points clearly go to prove that the standard of learn¬ 
ing was so high that advanced students like Mayurasarman and 
his teacher who had completed their studies had to get themselves 
trained in the Ghatika of Kanci in order that their education 
might be considered complete. 

The Ghatika under royal patronage 

The Pallava monarchs being great patrons of Sanskrit lore, .y 
their intimate connection with the Ghatika of Kanci and their in¬ 
terest in its progress are well attested by their inscriptions. 

Among the kings, Skandasisya, Mahendravarma 11, Rajasimha, 
and Nandivarman Pallava Malla were closely associated with the 
Ghatika of Kanci. Skandasisya is said to have seized the Ghatika 
of the Dvijas from a king called Satyasena. In the Kasakudi plates 
we read of Mahendravarman thus : “from whose time have pros¬ 
pered meritorious acts for the benefit of temples and Bralimans and 
the Ghatika/' “Yasmat prabhrtyalamayardhata dharma karma 
devadvijanma visayam Ghatikaca datuh”.^® Of Rajasimha, the 

34. Vol. II, Part III, p. 349, line 5D : 

“ Devabrahmana satkrtatmavibhavo yah k§atraciidamai^ 
Caturvedyaniavivrdhat svaghatikam bhudevatabhaktitah.” 

The second line of this verse is admittedly very difficult, mainly because 
of scribal errors: in the engraving. The actual reading from the plate is as 
usual correctly given by Hultzsch. I think, however, that his correction of 
^ avivrdhan^ into ^ avMsat^ and the emendation more doubtfully suggested 
by him, of * Svasatikam ^ into *Svavasagam' are both very questionable. I 
would read the whole line as given above. 

35. “fivam agate kadamba kule sriman babhuva dvij-ottamah 


namato Mayurasarmm-eti sruta-sila-sauc-ady-alamkrtah.” 


36. S.I.I., Vol. II, Part HI, pp. 349 and 356. The translation of Hultzsch 
of * Ghatika’ into *the vessel’ gives no sense to the passage. 
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great 6aiva devotee, the Velurpalaiyam grant says that he reorga¬ 
nised the Ghatika of the Dvijas, and the Kasakudi plates speak of 
his patronage of the Ghatilta in the following words :—‘‘This crest 
jewel of the Kjpatriyas whose wealth was at the disposal of temples 
and Brahmans improved with devotion to Brahmans, the prosperity 
of his own Ghatika where the four Vedas were taught/^ We hear 
from the Vaikunthaperumal inscription that the members of the' 
Ghatika were partly responsible for bringing about the election to 
the Pallava throne of the young prince Nandivarman Pallava Mal- 
la.^^ All these facts show that the material prosperity of the Ghatika 
depended largely on the kings who as patrons established intimate 
relationship with the learned Brahmans of the institution. It is 
only this truth that Mayurasaraian expressed when he remarked 
that die complete attainment of holiness depended on a king: — 
“ Brahma siddhiryyadi nrpadlima.^* 

The consequences of royal patronage 

The influence of the royal house over this educational institu¬ 
tion had its own good and bad results. While it encouraged the 
study of sacred lore and raised the standard of Vedic culture on 
which the well-being of the state depended, it prevented the 
Ghatika from enjoying a continuous and undisturbed existence and 
prosperity. The Talagunda (Kadamba) inscription bears out the 
truth of this statement. The circumstances leading to the quarrel 
between Mayurasarman and the Pallavas clearly indicate that the 
scholar greatly resented the royal influence over this celebrated 
institution to which he sought admission. 

The text of the inscription runs thus : — 

“ Tatra Pallavasvasamsthena kalahena tivrena ro^itah. 

Kaliyuge smin aho bata ksatrM paripelava 

viprata yatah guru-kulani samyag araddhya 

j^h^ adhity api yatnatab brahma siddhir yadi nrpadhina 

kim atah param duhkham ity atah kusa-samid-drisat-srug- 

ajya-cam- 

grahan-adi-daksena panina udvavarha diptimac- 
chastram vijigisamano vasundharam yo-ntapalan 
PALLAVENDRANAM sahasa vinirjjitya samyuge addhyu- 
vasa durggamam atavim SRlPARWATA-dvara-samsrit^ ” 


37. The deputation which waited on Hiranyavarman consisted of Mahat- 
tras, Ghatikaiyar and the Mulaprakrti.—Vol. IV. 
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We have more than one translation of the above passage. Mr. 
Lewis Rice translates; “There being enraged by a sh^ quarrel 
connected with the Rallava horse (or stables) he said In this 
Kali-Yuga, Oh! shame; through the K§atras Brahmanhood is (re¬ 
duced to mere) grass, if, even though with perfect devotion to the 
race of Gui-us he strive to study the sakha (or branch of the Veda 
to which he belongs), the fruition of the Vedas (Brahma siddhi) 
be dependent on kings, what can be more painful than this ? '^ere- 
fore, with the hand accustomed to handle kusa grass, (sacrificial) 
fuel, stone, ladle, ghi and oblations of grain, he seized flashing wea¬ 
pons resolved to conquer the world. Quickly overcoming in light 
the frontier guards of the Pallava kings, he took up his abode in 
an inaccessible forest situated in the middle of Sri Parvata. 

Dr. Kielhorn gives a slightly different translation which is as 
follows : “There enraged by a fierce quarrel with a Pallava horse¬ 
man (he reflected): ‘Alas, that in this Kali-age the Brahmans 
should be so much feebler than the K§atriyas! For, if to one, who 
has duly served his preceptor’s family and earnestly studied his 
branch of the Veda, the perfection in holiness depends on a king, 
what can there be more painful than this? And so, with the hand 
dexterous in grasping the Kusa grass, the fuel, the stones, the ladle, 
the melted butter and the oblation-vessel, he unsheathed a flaming 
sword, eager to conquer the earth. Having swiftly defeated in 
battle the frontier-guards of the Pallava lords he occupied the in¬ 
accessible forest stretching to the gates of ^ri Parvata. 

The exact nature of the quarrel and the part of the Pallava 
horse or ‘horseman’ in it are obscure; but we are able to gather two 
points from the above passage. First, that MayuraSarman was 
personally involved in some quarrel which completely prevented 
him from carrying on his studies in the Ghatika and thus interfered 
with his attainment of “Brahma siddhi.” Secondly, the Pallava 
ruler was in some manner personally responsible for this occur¬ 
rence, for all the wrath of Mayiira&irman is directed against him, 
and Mayurasarman definitely attributes the cause of his failure 
to the Pallava monarch who evidently had entire control over the 
Ghatika.^® 


38. Ep. Camatica, Vol. VII, pp. 113-114 (Sk. Taluk). 

39. Dr. Kielhorn identifies !§ri Parvata with the modern Srisailam in the 
Kurnool District. 

40. Mr. Venkateswara thinks that Mayurasarman left the Ghatika and 
took up the profession of a Kijatriya because the sacred institution wasm 
difficulties due to a war between the Pallavas and the K?atrapas. "me 
{)Uthor questions the translation of Dr. Kielhorn in a foot-note which I 
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The fi nal result of all this was that the scholar who came to 
complete his studies peacefully in the Pallava capital was turned 
into a deadly enemy of the king. 

The Velurpalaiyam grant alludes to the fact that Skandasi§ya, 
the grandson of Virakurca, seized the Ghatika from Satyasena— 
“ Skandasisyastato bhavad-dvijanam ghatikam rajnah Satyasenaj- 
jahara yah.”^^ 

The verb ‘jahara’ implies that the Pallava king seized it from 
an enemy. Several suggestions have been put forth regarding the 
identity of the enemybut we are not concerned with the question 


quote here:—“Pallavalvasamsthena kalahena’ which Kielhorn wongly 
translates as ‘quarrel with Pallava horseman’ neglecting the significance 
of ‘ Samsthena.’ ‘Aiva’ really represents the horse power of K?atrapas: 
cf. Kalidasa: (Raghuvamsa : ‘ PdscMtyaih asvasadhanaih ’) .’’—Indian Culture 
through the Ages, Vol. I, p. 243. It is difficult to see the point of Mr. Ven- 
kateswara^s criticism of Kielhorn or of the expression cited from the Raghu- 
vamsa. He does not say how he would translate the words ‘Pallavasva. 
samsthena kalahena tivrena ro§itah.’ 

41. S.I.I., Vol. II, Part V, p. 508, lines 12-13. 

42. (a) Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar comments:—“This Satyasena 
seems to he the same as Svamisatyasimha, a Mahak?atrapa, who is known to 
us from the coins of his son Mahak 5 atrapa ^vami Rudra-simha IH.’’—Some 
Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, p. 165. 

(b) We have already noticed Mr. Venkateswara’s interpretation 
of Pallava-asva and he confirms his statement thus “ We have confirmation 
on this subject from the Vatirpalaiyam plates, which mention that the PaUava 
king, Skandasisya, seized from the Satrap Satyasena the Ghatika of the 
Brahmans.”—^Indian Culture through the Ages, Vol. I, p. 243. 

I have hesitation in accepting that king Satyasena is a Satrap, because 
we have no proof that the power of the Ksatrapas extended so far south 
as to come into contact with the Pallavas in Kanci.' The only powerful 
foreign enemy whose incursion into the Pallava dominion could have caused 
such disturbance in internal affairs, was Samudragupta. His invasion of 
the southern regions and the defeat of Vi§nug6pa of Kanci must have pre¬ 
ceded the recovery of the Ghatika by king Skandasi?ya. Whether the con¬ 
trol of the enemy over the institution was the outcome of Samudragupta’s 
invasion into the south and whether Satyasena was an ally of Samudragupta 
are questions we cannot readily answer. 

The name Satyasena may lead iis to doubt whether he was a Vakataka 
l.ing, but there are other points which weigh heavily against this inference. 
We have not come across any reference to warfare between the Vakatakas 
and the Pallavas; and secondly, among the Vakataka kings laiown to us, 
we have not found a Satyasena. 

(c) Father Heras is of opinion that Satyasena was perhaps a petty 
king of the neighbourhood in the Andhradesa,—Studies in Pallava Bistory, 
p. 9, This is no more than a plausible guess. 
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as to who the enemy was but with the fact that he was in posses¬ 
sion of the sacred institution, the Ghatika. It is evident that under 
the enemy the Ghatika of Kanci ceased to work and became 
disorganised. After Skandasi?ya’s recovery, it flourished again 
until the time of Rajasimha and then there was another disturbance. 
It is the Velurpalaiyam plates that once again supply the informa¬ 
tion that Rajasimha, alias, Narasimhavarman II once more (punar- 
vyadhat) re-established the Ghatika of ,he twice-born. I have dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere in detail, the circumstances leading to the dis¬ 
organisation and the re-organisation of the Ghatika at this time.« 
The Ghatika, after being reinstated, amply repaid the care bestow¬ 
ed on it by the king; for it took a hand in saving the Pallava kingdom 
from total ruin before the accession of Pallava Malla. Its mem¬ 
bers were the leaders of the deputation which waited on Hiranya- 
varman and it was Dharanikonda Pdsan, one of the learned men 
of the Ghatika, that persuaded the reluctant father to send his son 
to assume the rulership over the Pallava kingdom. We also see 
the Ghatikaiyar taking part in the coronation scene of Nandivar- 
man, which gives us an insight into the political importance of this 
learned corporation. 

Ghatikacala—The hill of the ghatika 

When referring to an inscription from Tiruvallam in the North 
Arcot District, we said that it does not allude to the Ghatika of 
KMcI but to a different one. It is not at all improbable that in the 
time of Pallava Malla there existed in the North Arcot District a 
ghatika besides the time-honoured one in Kanci. Let us consider 
the reasons for our surmise. 

The Tiruvallam inscription dated in the 61st year of Nandi- 
varman Pallava Malla contains no indication that it speaks of the 
Ghatika of Kanci. It is likely that it refers to a ghatika in its vici¬ 
nity. Again, three inscriptions^* of Parthivendradliipati referred 
to already speak of an arbitrator possessing the title ‘Trairajya 
ghatika madhyasthan.’ This again supports our assumption be¬ 
cause all these three Tamil records come from Brahmadcsam in 
the Ceyyar Taluk of the North Arcot District. If, as we suppose, 
there was a ghatika in the North Arcot District, where can we lo¬ 
cate it? 

Now, we know that the Sholingar hill in the North Arcot Dis¬ 
trict is known even to this day as^'Ghatikacala’ and from contem- 


43. See the chapter on ‘ ‘‘ Famines ” in the Pallava country.’ 

44. 194, 195 and 197 of 1915. 
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porary literary sources we are able to es^tablish that this name pi 
the hill with its temple dedicated to god Narasimha is as pld'as the 
time of the later Pallava kings. Tirum'ahgai mentions this hili 
among the *shrines noted in his Siriya Tirunha^al :—“ Kararkudan- 
dai kaijigai kadanmallai, Erar polilsul idavend^ nirrri^lai.” Ever 
since, to this day, Sholingar has continued to be a great centre of 
learning and a stronghold of Vaisnavism. One of the early inscrip¬ 
tions of the place belongs to the reign of Parantaka 

Though no Pallava inscription is found on the hill,^® still early 
Pallava influences are traceable in the neighbourhood of Ghatika- 
cala. Mahendravadi where the great Mahendravarman excavated 
his cave, dedicated to Visnu, is very close to the Sholingar hill. 
The place is four miles from the Sholingar Kailway Sta¬ 
tion and 12 miles from the Hill of Narasimha—Ghatikacala. The 
earliest of the shrines in the North Arcot District, dedicated to 
Visnu, seems to be the one excavated by Mahendravarman I and 
named after him as Mahendravisnugrham. This abode of Murari 
must have attracted a sufficient number of devotees of Vi^u and 
it is not unlikely that by the time of Nandivaimian Pallava Malla, a 
colony of Visnu bhaktas established themselves near Mahendra- 
vadi. 


45. (a) Sholingar in the North Arcot District is situated at a distance 
of about seven miles from the town near the village of Banavaram. The 
present Tamil name of the town is iSolasingapuram/ clearly connected with 
the C5la dynasty. The temple dedicated to* Narasimha is noticed in the 
Ndlayiraprahandham ; the Guruparampardprahhdva and the VisvaguTi&darsa 
(verses 289-297). The names by which these works designate the hill are: 
Kadigai in Tamil and Ghatikachala in Sanskrit. Wilson’s Mackenzie collec¬ 
tion, p. 134, mentions the Ghatikacala, Mahatmya, a legendary account of 
this hill in the Sanskrit language. Vadhula Venkatacharya invokes Nara¬ 
simha, the husband of Amrtavalli who resides on Ghatikadri, at the beginning 
of his commentary on the Tarkasangraha, and Doddayacarya invokes Ghah- 
kadharadharendra at the beginning of his Candamaruta. See Nos. 975 and 
1532, Hultzsch’s Second Report on Sanskrit manuscripts. Also see Ep. Ind., 
Vol. IV, p. 221. 

(b) The famous South Indian composer, Diksitar, has sung a krti on 
Narasimha: 

** Narasimha agaccha.. * 

Dhiratara Ghatikacalesvara .” 

(c) A recent work Sri Ghatikacala Sthalapurdnam ^ has been published 
by Mr. P. Hanumantha Rao (Hindi Prachar Press, Mambalam, Madras) in 
Tamil. 

46. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, V. Rangacarya, VoJ. I, 
pp. 108-109, 
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Considering the above and the literary importance of the 
Shblingar hill^’ and the name itself, we may safely conclude that 
there was convened in the days of Pallava Malla a ghatika of 
learned Vaisnava Brahmans who carried on their studies inside 
the temple situated on the top of the hill.^® 

Bhattavrtti 

Besides the patronage rendered to the Ghatika, the Pallava s/ 
monarchs recognised and encouraged individual learning. Kautilya 
propounds: “those learned in the Vedas shall be granted brahma- 
daya lands yielding sufficient produce and exempted from taxes 
and fines.”^» Such a grant of land to learned Brahmans was known 
as ‘bhattavrtti’ in early Cola inscriptions which show clearly that 
the endowment was not merely a reward of learning but an honor¬ 
arium for free imparting of knowledge.*® 

The Omgo^u grant*i of the Pallava king Vijayaskandavarman 
II affords a good example of a bhattavrtti. The technical phrase 
‘bhattavrtti’ is not used in this grant; however, it is a gift to a brah¬ 
man in recognition of his learning. The village of Omgodu was 
given as a Sattvika gift,*^ with the eighteen kinds of exemption to 
the learned Golasarman of the Kasyapagotra, a student of two 
Vedas and the six Ahgas. 

Another example of a bhattavrtti is contained in a later grant, 
the Kasakucji plates of Pallava Malla where the extraordinary ac¬ 
complishments of the donee are narrated thus:—^The grant was 
made to Jye$thapada—Somayajin, “who has mastered the ocean¬ 
like Vedas; who chants the -Samau (hymns) which are pleasant on 
account of their melodies (rasa); who has completed the rehearsal 
and the study of the six aiixiliary works, (viz.,) the ritual of the 
Veda, grammar, astronomy, etymology, phonetics and metrics; who 
knows the properties of words, sentences and subjects; who has 
drunk the elixir of the iSruti and SmTti; who is learned in the por- 


47. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, V. Rangacarya, p. 108, Note. 

48. I visited Sholingar on 5-8-35. It is one of the attractive hills of the 
place, hut steep and difficult to climb. 

49. Arthasdstra (R. Sama Sastri, English Translation, p. 52). 

50. S.I.I., Vol. m. No. 200, p. 377 and 223 of 1911. 

51. Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 251. 

52. Monier WiUiams gives for Sattvika the meaning ‘an offering or 
oblation (without pouring water) ’—This may be the kind of gift that was 
meant here; for the inscription omits the usual reference to the pouring of 
gold and water—a necessary accompaniment for a dana ^Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XV, p. 250, Note 4. 
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tion. referring to rites (karmaka^i^a) and the portion referring 
to knowledge (jhanakanda) ; who is skilled in the ways 
of the world and in the knowledge of the arts; who is versed 
in poems, dramas, stories, epics and legends; in short, who is skill¬ 
ed in all (branches of) holy and profane knowledge; who is expert 
in the performance of aU rites ; who is of good conduct; (who illu¬ 
mines) the world as a lamp (does) a house; who is courteous (in 
spite of) the honour (paid to him) and of noble birth; who is the 
only sun of the middle world (i.e., the earth), because he has dis¬ 
pelled all ignorance (or darkness); who is considered the best of 
fathers and grand-fathers; whose good deeds (in former births are 
the reason of his present) noble birth; who ranks first among the 
twice-born; who knows the Vedas; who conforms to the precepts 
of tlie Veda; who follows the Chhandogasutra; who has performed 
the V&japeya and a number of other sacrifices; who belongs to the 
Bharadvajagotra ; who resides at Puniya, an excellent settlement 
of Brahmanas in the Tundaka-rastra; who is poor in sins; who is 
distinguished by (his) dress (?) ; who is a unique person; who 
cares for both worlds; who accomplishes the three objects of hu¬ 
man life (triwarga); who knows the four Vedas; whose chief ob¬ 
jects are the five primary elements {panca-viahahhuta ); who knows 
the six auxiliary works; who resembles the sun; who possesses 
good qualities; (and) who is an excellent Brahmana. . The gift 
consisted of a whole village, the original name of which was 
Kodukolli (but) which, on becoming a brakmaddya (received) the 
new name fikadhlramangalam.®® 

Agrahciras 

Bhattavrttis usually took the form of endowments to a single 
or a few brahmans, but when a whole village was settled by a 
number of learned brahmans, it was commonly known as an 'agra- 
hara.’ Both North Indian and South Indian Epigraphy contain refer¬ 
ences to the creation of agraharas by kings and chiefs.®^ These 
learned brahmans who enjoyed the revenues of the endowed vil¬ 
lage were expected to spread their culture by teaching students 
and others. For example, the agrahara of Sthanakundur (Tala- 
gunda) was settled with thirty-two brahman families who taught 
the people.®® 


53. S.I.I., Vol. n, Part IH, pp. 358-359. Named after ‘Ikadhira’ 
which was a surname of Pallava Malla. 

54. Ep. Ind., m, pp. 130-134; IV, p, 170. 

55. Ep. Camatica, W, 176 (Sk.). 



In the 8th century under the Pallava king Nandivarman II, 
two braliman agraharas were created in South India, one of which 
was situated near Kumbakonam and the other in the Negapatam 
Taluk of the Tanjore District. 

The Agmhdra of Daydmukhamtmgalam 

The Tan^antottam plates^® dated in the fifty-eighth year (of 
the reign) of the king record the gift of a whole village situated 
to the west of Tandantottaxn to a number of learned brahmans. 
Verse 9 of the plates contains the following account: ‘The pious 
man whose name was Day^ukha, having informed this (king) 
according to rule got that village which received the surname Daya-^ 
mukhamangalam, granted to three hundred and eight brahmans 
who had studied the three Vedas and the Smrtis.* 

Organization and composition of the Agrahdra 

The village was made self-contained, all the facilities being 
provided. The residents of the village were all learned bi’ahtnans. 
It contained two temples, one dedicated to Siva and the other to 
Vi^nu. There was a special place ‘ambalam^ for reading the 
Mahdhhdrata, There were three arbitrators set over to watch 
the affairs of the village while the actual administrative duties 
were entrusted with the perumakkal—the viUage assembly. Irri¬ 
gation facilities for the village were als«^ granted. 

The majority of the donees received each one share in the 
village. There were a few who received two shares and a few 
more, three. The recipient of the largest number of shares, 
namely 12, was one Attona Sadangavit Somayajin (No. 109) whose 
gotra and sutra are lost. The poet who composed the prasasti 
received two shares. The Visnu terftple in the village received 
five shares while the Siva temple was assigned two shares. A 
share was allotted to the reciter of the Bhdrata and three arbi¬ 
trators (madhyasthar) obtained one share each. Like other Brah- 
madayas it secured from the king the usual immunities from taxa¬ 
tion. 

The qualifications of the Brahmans 

According to the Sanskrit portion of the grant the donees 
were three hundred and eight, but the actual number we are able 
to obtain from the Tamil portion is only two hundred and forty- 
four. Mr. Krishna Sastri thinks that a few plates of the grant 

56. Vol. n, Part V. 

P.—26 
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portion are lost, a presumption based on the fact that the conclud¬ 
ing words of some of the plates in the middle do not fit in with the 
opening words of the succeeding plates. The qualifications of the 
donees are easily judged by their titles—catiirvedin, trivedin, 
somayajin, vasantayajin, §adangavid, bhatta kramavid, sarvakratu- 
yajin, agnicit and vajapeyin. 

The gotra, sutra and the name of the residence of each of the 
donees are carefully recorded. Of the two hundred and forty-four 
names that are specified in the grant, we get nearly one hundred 
and four caturvedins, over twenty §a^angavids, twenty trivedins, 
a few bhattas, krarnavids, etc. These educated Brahmans residing 
in the heart of the Pallava kingdom must have been a great moral 
and intellectual force behind the king and the people at large. 

The Telugu origin of these Brahmans 

Judging by the names of the native villages of the donees, 
Mr. Krishna 6astri considers that several of them must have come 
down from the different parts of the Telugu country. He £uii:her 
adds; The donees whose native villages^"^ may be presumed 
to have been situated in the Telugu country need not necessarily 
have immigrated into the Cola country at the time of the grant. 
They might have been settled there some time before. He seems 
to think that the Telugu birudas of the Pallava king Mahendra 
testify to the influence of the Telugu people in the Cola country 
already in the 7th century A.D. 

The Agrahdra of Pattattdlmangalam 

Yet another Agrahara which was created in the same 
reign was Pattattilmangalam. The donor was a subordinate of 
Pallava Malla and the ruler of Mangalarastra. After having peti¬ 
tioned the king repeatedly the grant was made with all pariharas. 

The donees are here introduced as in the Taiidantdttain plates 
by the collective phrase ‘nalgur narpappar’—‘‘The poor, good 
Brahmans’'^® which means that though they were materially poor, 
they were good because of their learning. From the accompany¬ 
ing list, we may learn that nearly all of them were masters of 
Vedas and Angas. 

57. It is worthy of note that a large number of the village names in the 
grant are now held as titles by some well-known Sri Vaisnava families— 
Krishna Sastri, S.IJ., vol. II, part V, p. 519. 

58. Ep. Indica, vol. XVIII, p. 122. See also K. V. S. Aiyar’s discussion on 
this in page 119. 


§L 

TABLE OP DONEES. 


Serial No. of 

No. line in Gotra. Sutra. Village. Name of Person. 

Text. 


1. 

43 

Gautama 

Hiranyak^i 

Nerkxmram. 

Kramavittanar 

kulabhattan. 

2. 

44 

Jatukarnna. 

do. 

Mayilappil 

Nandisarmabhattan 

3. 

45 

Gautama 

Avattamba 

(Apastamba) 

Kummangi 

Vennaya-sadahgavi (sadahgavit) 

4. 

46 

Iradhidara (Rathitara) 

do. 

Kuravasiri 

Agnisarma-tiruvedi (Trivedin) 

5. 

47 

Vadula (Vadhula) 

do. 


Tiruvedi-potta^rman 

6. 

48 

Madala (Mathara) 

Hiranyakesi 

Enur 

Accavinna-sadahgavi 

7. 

49 

Attiraiya (Atreya) 

Avattamba 

Kombaru 

Kumarasarma-sadangavi 

8. 

50 

do. 

do. 

Urupputtur 

I^imandai-sadahgavi 

9. 

51 

Kappa (Kapaya) 

do. 

Sirupulugil 

Sendai^rma-sadahgavi 

10. 

52 

Gotama (Gautama) 

do. 

Vahgipparu 

Sadahgavi-Taya^rman 

11. 

53 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Kumara-krama-Tiruvedi. 

12. 

54 

Kondma (Kaun^ya) 

do. 

do. 

Tevadi-Kramavittan 

13. 

55 

Gotama (Gautama) 

do. 

do. 

Pappasarma-sadahgavi 

14. 

56 

Vadula (Vadhula) 

do. 

Karambichchettu. 

^ndasarman. 

15, 

57 

Attiraiya 

do. 

Kombaru 

Sendasanaan. 

16. 

58 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Devarcidan- Annurruvau. 
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The Temple. 

As an educative agency and a centre of all-roimd culture, the 
importance of the temple in South India can hardly be exaggera¬ 
ted. The architect, the sculptor and the painter, the dancer, the 
musician, the philosopher and the religious man, the paxmanika 
and the poet, each found his vocation in the temple. As an in¬ 
structive cultural institution, it treasured within its precincts the 
best that was in the coimtry. The Kailasanatha temple at Kanci 
affords a good example for our period. Even to this day, in spite 
of the weather-worn appearance and its age, entering its enclosure, 
the philosopher will be struck by the serene attitude of the univer¬ 
sal teacher-—^Daksinamurti, instructing his pupils in Yoga and 
Jnana. The Hindu will forget himself amidst the innumerable 
manifestations of Siva, most marvellously executed. (Pi. III. fig. 5.) 
The abundant sculptures of rn-ttamurtis depicted in the most beauti¬ 
ful poses and surrounded by groups of ganas playing on various 
musical instruments will inspire the musician and the dancer. Con¬ 
sidering the importance given to music and dancing in this period, 
one may correctly imagine that the Pallavas of Kanci witnessed in 
this temple some of the best performances in music and dance 
during its annual festivals. There are only a few patches of old 
paintings left to-day on the walls of the Kailasanatha temple, but 
there is no doubt that in the days of Kajasimha every sculpture 
there was painted with choice colours and every inch of the wall 
inside the surrounding cells contained rich fresco-paintings depic¬ 
ting scenes from human and divine life. 

Another characteristic featm-e of the temple is that it was a 
veritable store house of public documents recording the lavish 
endowments made by public bodies and private individuals. The 
temple is the right place for the study of ancient calligraphy and 
the Pallava temples as a class contain much beautiful lettering 
which does credit to the artistic taste of the people, and the skill of 
the chiseler. 

The free imparting of Vedic and classic lore was also carried 
on within the temple. Regular arrangements were made for this 
purpose. The Pallava copper plates tell us that necessary facili¬ 
ties were rendered for the reading of the Mahahhdrata. The 
Kuram grant relates that a cultured Brahman was appointed to 
recite the Mahahhdrata inside the mandapa of the temple of Vidya- 
vinlta Pallavesvara,®® at the village of Paramesvaramangalam. The 


59. S.I.I., vol. I, p. 151—line 75. 
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same kind of arrangement is also noted in the Tan^antottam plates. 
It is f urther added in both the records that a special share was allot¬ 
ted to the man who watered the ainbalam (hall) or mandapa and 
kindled fire therein ; —‘ Ambalan tanpirattuvarkum tiyerippanuk- 
kumagap pangu onrum ’ ;«<' ‘ Kurattu mandakattuSu’ tan^ ’(k) 
kum tikkum orupangagavum 

One can imderstand the watering of the ambalam or manda- 
pam in order to make it clean and cool for people to come and 
hear the Bhdrata, but it is not clear why there should be fire; 
kindled. Perhaps, a sort of homa ceremony had to be performed ■ 
by the Brahman before he began reading the Bhdrata, or possibly 
ti may stand for a lamp. In the early Cola period we hear of the 
use of the mandapams or halls of temples for purposes of imparting 
the knowledge of grammar and mimamsa. At Tiruvorriyur there 
existed a vyakaranamandapa®^ and in the Nagesvarasvami temple 
at Kumbakonam, in a mandapa, Prabhakara mimamsa was taught.®® 
But the beginning of this practice was already made in the Pallava 
period by the reading of the Bhdrata. 

The practice of singing in temples the Saiva hymns ‘ The Tirup- \ 
padigam ’ (The Tevararas) was recognised as early as the days of { 
the later Pallavas.®^ 

The Sanskrit College at Bdhur. 

The Vidyasthana (seat of learning) at Bahur (near Pondi¬ 
cherry) in Aruvanadu must have been in existence at least as 
early as the 8th century A.D., for when the gift of the three vil¬ 
lages was made to it in the 8th regnal year of Nrpatungavarman, 
it stands before us as a well-established institution of Sanskrit lore. 

Composition of the College. 

There is no doubt that it was a residential college and since 
the Tamil portion of the grant clearly says that the gift to the college 
was a brahmadaya, we may conclude that it consisted of only brah¬ 
man scholars. The standard of learning and the accomplishments 


60 . 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 


S.I.I., vol. n, part V—p. 527, line 199. 

vol. I, p. 151~*~line 74. 

Madras Ep. Rep, for 1913. 

Do. for 1912. 

In the §iva temple at Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District, provision 
was made for the regular singing of the Tevarams, the singers being main- 
tamed by the temple endowments. S.IJ., vol. HI, part I—p. 93. 
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of a Student of the college are easily judged by reading the pra- 
sasti which is written in elegant Sanskrit verses. This was com¬ 
posed by a servant of the Vidyasthana, whose name was Nagaya 
and who knew the truth of sciences (sastra tattvajnah) 

The College Curriculum. 

The verse in the Bahur plates runs as followes: 

“Mandakimm samayantimurmmivamsasamakulam 
Sambabhara yatha devo dhurjatirjatayaikaya. 

Vidyanadi tathagadha caturddasaganakula 
Bahurgramajusam sthanam vyapya yasmadvyavasthita.” 

Mr. Krishna Sastri®® understood the passage to mean that the 
vidyasthana at Bahur consisted of fourteen ganas and was con¬ 
trolled by the learned men of that village, being organised and 
maintained by them “ as the Ganges (MandakinI) descending from 
the sky with all the fury of its rushing waves is borne by the God 
Siva on one of his matted locks.” ‘Caturddasa vidya’ is as we 
know, a general term found in literature and epigraphy and is a 
collective name for fourteen branches of learning. We have a 
reference to it in an inscription of Parivrajaka Maharaja Sam- 
ksobha (528 A.D.). The words of the inscription are : ‘ Caturd- 
daSa-vidyasthana vidita-paramarthasya ’’ etc.®"^ The illustrious 

65. Ep. Ind., vol. XVm, p. 11, verse 30. 

66. S.I.r., vol. II, part V, p. 516. Hultzsch, however, translated these lines 
differently. His reading and translation are as follows: 

Mandakinim samayantim umimi vega-samakulam 
sa (ba) bhara yatha devo Dhu(r)jatir jatayaikaya 
Vidya-nadi tathag(a)tha(dha) caturddisa-gan-akiila 
Vagu(r) grama-ju§(am) sthanam vyapya yasmad-vyavasthita.” 

‘‘Just as the Dhurjati (^iva) carried on the single lock of (his) hair the 
approaching Mandakini (Gahga), agitated by the velocity of waves, thus the 
deep river of learning, filled with troops (of scholars) from the four directions, 
stayed after it had filled the seat of the residents of the village of Vagur. 
Therefore, they call this seat of scholars a seat of learning.” I have accepted 
Mr. Krishna ^astrfs rendering of the verse because of the following reasons: 
Firstly, so far as I can make out from the published plates, the text has 
‘ caturddasa ’ and not * caturddisa ’ and secondly, in spite of the fascinating 
analogy of the caturdisa-bhikkusangha cited by Hultzsch, it is difficult to find 
another instance of the use of * gana ’ in the sense of ‘ a group of students 
It is true that the common term for the fourteen divisions of learning is 
‘caturdasa vidyasthanani ^ not ‘ganani’; but it is obvious that the term 
* gana ’ has been brought in here for the sake of the slesa. Ep. Indica, vol. 18, 
p. 11, lines 37-40. 

67. Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions ”—pp. 113-115. 



Samk^dbha is described as one who was born in the family of the 
kingly ascetic Susarman, who had learned the whole truth of the 
fourteen sections of science. Dr. Fleet defines ‘ Caturddasa 


vidyasthana ’ as * the four Vedas, the six Ved^gas, the Furnas, / 
the Miinamsa system of Philosophy, the Nyaya system and Dharma 
sastra. The Brahnidiida Purdna once makes a reference to 
fourteen vidyas, but does not define them—'' Caturddastoam 
vidytoam ekasyaivapi paiagah,®® though it does so elsewhere,” 

The Naisa(}hlya also contains a reference to ‘ Caturddasa 
vidya.’ This the commentator defines as follows:—angani \ 
ved^catvaro Mimamsa Nyayavistarah Dharmasastram pur^amca [ 
vidy^yetascaturddasa 

It is interesting that we hear not only of ‘ caturddasavidya' 
but also of ‘ a^tadasa vidya i.e., the eighteen branches of learn¬ 
ing, The Vdyupurdna^^ contains one of the early references to 
the eighteen kinds of study, and the BrahTTidndapurdm defines 
them, as: ‘ Four Vedas, six Ahgas, Mimamsa, Nyaya, Dharma 
sastra, Purana, Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gtodharva and Artha- 
^stra \ 

The Endowment. 

The endowment to the college consisted of the three villages, 
viz., Chettuppakkam, Vilangattankaduvanur and Iraippunaicceri, 
whose revenues were to be enjoyed by the residents of the seat of 
learning at Vagur. The donor was a district officer of the 
Pallava kingdom by name Martan^an alias Nilaitaiigi of the family 
of Ve^li,^^ which traced its descent from the Kurus. The chief 
requested king Nrpatunga to permit him to transfer the owner¬ 
ship of the three villages situated in his own district (r^tra) to 
the vidyasthana and the king appointed his minister Uttainasila, 
as ajnapti and ordered him to carry out the transfer. 

Mathas, 

Mathas came in rather at a late stage in Pallava history. We 
do not hear of them in inscriptions until the beginning of the 8th 
century. ^ Ma^haschatradi nilayah ’—‘ a mafha is an abode for 

68. Part III, ch. V, v. 29. 

69. Ch. I, V. 4. 

70. Vayupur^a, ch. 79, v. 57. 

71. Ibid, 

72. The Brahmandapxirana, part H, ch. 35, vv. 88 and 89. 

73. Ep. Ind., vol. XVIII, p. 10, v. 18. 
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scholars and others—so says the Amarakosa, and a study of the 
numerous inscriptions relating to the origin, organisation and the 
purpose of ma^has in South India reveals the fact that they, besides 
being a sort of feeding houses for the poor and the infirm and rest- 
houses for pilgrims, served also as important educational centres. 

Mathas in Pallava Ej)igraphy. 

The earliest. Pallava inscription which mentions a mat-ha 
attached to a temple is the Tirumerrali inscription of Dantivar- 
man At the request of a Muttaraiyan, a private individual 
made a grant of certain units of land to the 6iva temple—^Tiru- 
merrali at Kahci and to the matha attached therto. It is not un¬ 
likely that the Tirumerrali matha existed as early as the time of 
Mahendravarman I, for it seems it was the presence of the matha 
that inspired Appar (Tirunavukkarasu) to glorify Kanci as a seat 
of learning in this particular padigam.'^^ 

The cultural importance of mathas in the Pallava days 
becomes more explicit from an inscription of Nrpatungavarman 
dated in his 25th year. Tlie record is a fragment and the slab 
is built into the ceiling of the mandapa in front of the Varadaraja 
temple at Kaverippakkam in the Chingleput District. The pur¬ 
pose of the inscription is to record the gift of gold for the provision 
of oil for lamps and the endowment was placed in charge of 
‘ madattu satta perumakkal which means the group of scholars 
of the matha. We do not find instances of Vaisijava mathas 
attached to Viisnu temples in this period, and we cannot definitely 
assign reasons for their non-existence; however, this inscription 
in Kaverippakkam is found in a Vi^x)xx temple, but we are not able 
to make out, owing to the fragmentary nature of the record 
whether the 'madattu satta perumakkal^ were attached to this 
Viisnu temple or to some Siva temple of the place. We have ample 
evidence to prove that Vaisnavism had become sufficiently strong 
and widespread by the time of Nrpatungavarman, besides the fact 
that the later Pallavas were patrons of the Alvars. Therefore, it 
is not unlikely that there was a matha of Vai^nava scholars in 
Kaveripp^kam. As in Cola records of the 10th century, here 


74. 89 of 1921. 

75. * Kalviyaikkaraiyilada Kaficimanagar Tirumeirali Padigam. 

76. Rattan, noun—chatra = scholar, student nianakkan. Ref. Tamil 
Lexicon, Madras University. 
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also we iind the matha having some control over the temple endow¬ 
ments. 

Maphas in Literature. 

In spite of its later date, we caimot afford to ignore the evidence 
of the Penyapurdnam on this subject. Numerous references to 
the establishment of niathas by Saiva devotees are found in the 
Work on the lives of the saints Navukkai’asu and Sambandar. 
Muruga Nayanar, Kungiliyakkalaiya Nayanar and Appudi A^gal 
were contemporaries of Appar and Sambandar. Each of them was 
the head of several mathas and Navukkarasu and Sambandar are 
said to have stayed in these mathas. Tirunavukkarasu was him¬ 
self the founder of a ma^lja in Tiruppunduruttff’' and this is 
supported by his padigam on the deity of that place in which he 
says that he dwells under the feet of the deity of Tiruppundurutti, 
thus expressing the fact that he made for himself a residence there. 
It was while living in the matha at Tiruppundurutti that Appar 
composed a variety of songs—the best of his works—^Palvagaittau- 
dakam, Tanittiruttan.d^am, Adaivu Tirutt^dakam and Tiru- 
varangamalai. Several inscriptions mention the establishment of 
mathas in Tanjore and Trichinopoly Districts by Sambandar and 
his followers. These Saiva mathas, as we see from Cola inscriptions 
of the 10th century, played an important part in the cultural field 
of South India. They controlled temple affairs, provided lodgings 
and food for devotees, and above all, were centres of educational 
activities and moral and spiritual instruction. 

The Mafhas oj Sankara. 

We shall not conclude our accoimt of mathas in this period 
without a few remarks about the mathas established by Sankara- 
carya, the Advaita philosopher. The association of Sankara with ' 
Kahci and his activities there form an important part of the bio¬ 
graphical sketch of the saint. Having won against the Buddhists 
in a controversy, he is said to have founded a matha. Tradition and 
later literary works'^^ emphatically speak of Sankara’s establish- 


77. Periyapuranam, Tirunavukkarasu Nayanar Puranam, v. 389. 

78. “Sankara Vijaya” by Madhava. "Sankara Vijaya Vilasa” by Cid- 
vilasa (printed in Telugu and Grantiia), “Sankara Vijaya katha” (Ms. in the 
Madras Oriental Library), "Pracina Sankara Vijaya”, by ‘Mukha iSankara’ 
(XVIII head of Kanci Matha), “ Pupya-sloka-manjari ” by Sarvajha Sadasiva- ■ 
bodha (a chronology of the Kanci Sankaracaryas). These are a few works 
that throw light on the life and activities of Sankara. 
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ment of the Kamakoti Pitha in Kanci and the memory of the philo¬ 
sopher is maintained in the place by the presence of a stone image 
of his enshrined within the famous Kamak^i temple. ‘ This is the 
only image of a very ancient date, while all the other images of 
Sri Sankaracarya are of recent date, not going back beyond fifty 
years’’.^® 

The date of Sankara has been a vexed problem in Indian His¬ 
tory. The late Hon. Justice Telang brought together a number of 
important points and concluded his study®® by placing the philoso¬ 
pher between the years A.D. 552 and 590. Dr. T. R. Chintamaiji 
discussed the subject®^ with a few independent facts and after giv¬ 
ing due consideration to those already raised by Telang, finally 
concluded that Sankara must have flourished between A.D. 655 
and 689. 

Dr. Chintamani quotes a few verses from a work called 
* Sankaravijaya Vilasa ’ attributed to one Cidvilasa. This work 
mentions a King of Kanci by name Rajasena whom Sankara met 
when he visited Kanci. The author seeks to identify this Rajasena 
with the Saiva monarch Rajasiraha Pallava, the builder of the 
Kailasanatha temple. Since ‘Cidvilasa’ seems to be a late work, 
we cannot be sure that the account given therein is faithful. In 
any event, we shall not be wrong if we state that 6ankara lived be¬ 
tween 600 and 800' A.D.*® Adopting these dates, we may conclude 
that the Advaita matha in Kanci must have been established some 
time in the later years of Pallava rule. Anandagiri refers to San¬ 
kara’s establishment of the central mutt at Kanci and the installa¬ 
tion of the Yoga Linga in his Puja in the following words 

“Tatraiva nijavasa yogyam mathamapi parikalpya tatra nija- 
siddhanta paddhatim prakatayitum-antevasinam Suresvarama- 
huya yoganamakam lingam pujayeti datva tvamatra Kamakotipi 
thamadhivaseti samsthapya.” 

Thougli we have no definite contemporary historical evidences 
to describe the condition and status of the ma^ha at Kanci, still we 
may assume that it must have been a highly influential centre of 
religion and culture. A later copper plate that is the grant of 


79. Sri SankwaciTya and his K&makdfi Pifha —^N. K. Venkot^an, p. 17. 

80. Ind. Antiquary, vol. XHI, p. 95 et seq. 

81. Journal oj Oriental Research, Madras, vol. HI. 

82. A verse from ‘ Soiindaryalaliaii ’ seems to contain a reference to Sam- 
being fed with the milk of knowledge by Parvafi. 
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Vijaya Ganija Gopala®^ speaks of the gift of a village in the Chingle- 
put District to the head of the matha at Kahci ‘‘ when a follower 
of Sankara was pleasing religious students by daily gifts and food, 
and expounding to them treasures of the Vedanta.” 

The Tevarams describe Tiruvorriyur as a great centre of 
Saivism, and tradition asserts that it was one of the earliest religi- 
ous centres that came under the control of Sankara.®^ 

In this connection, two inscriptions from Tiruvoiriyur temple 
are valuable to tis. Tlie first®^ is dated in the 19th year of Vijaya 
Kampavarman and registers the gift of land by an ascetic named 
Nirahjana Guravar to the &va temple built by the Guravar (Guru) 
and called Nirahjanesvaram. This inscription clearly makes the 
Guravar a contemporary of Kampavarman. The other inscription 
belongs to the Rastrakuta king Kannaradeva (Klrsna III) dated in 
his 20th year and relating to a gift of money by Caturanana Pan- 
dita,®® the pupil of Nirahjanaguru. The introductory Sanskrit por¬ 
tion of this record is interesting. It says that Caturanana was of 
Kerala origin, that he became a sanyasin and a disciple of Nirahjana- 
guravar and that after the death of Nirahjanaguravar he became 
the head of the matha there. 

Regarding the matha of Tiruvorrijmr and its gurus, Mr. T. N. 
Ramachandran remarks ®'^: —“In all probability the order of san- 
yasins and gurus including our Nirahjanaguru, was created to stem 
the evil effect of the Soma-siddhanta and probably owes its origin 
to the famous reformer Sankara himself, who is said to have creat¬ 
ed episcopal orders in proper centres, as for instance, Kahcipura, 
to stem the progress of Buddhism, Jainism and other alien faiths, 
and despised forms of religion such as Soma-siddhanta.” 

It is not possible at present to accept Mr. Ramachandran’s sug¬ 
gestions that the matha at Tiruvorriyur with its succession of Gurus 
and a number of sisyas, was the creation of Sankara, for we have 
nothing more than tradition which connects the philosopher with 
Tiruvorriyur. Even the literary works which deal with the life 
and work of Sankara do not tell us that he established a matha at 
Tiruvorriyur. On the other hand, Nirahjanaguravar was perhaps 

83. Ep. Indica, vol. XHI, No. 16, p. 194. 

84. Ep. Hep. 1912 and 1913. 

85. 372 of 1911. “ Tiruvorriym*edtippitta Nirahjanesvarattu Mahadevarkku 
merpadi iyai ili devabhogamaga vilaikondu kaiyiy koduttu virrukkonden 
Manali sabbaiyon.”—lines 39 to 41, Text unpublished. 

86. 181 of 1912. 

87. J.O.R., Madras—1932, July-Oct., p. 228, 
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the originator of the matha. In any case, that there was a Saiva 
matha at Tiruvorriyur in the time of Kampavarman and that it 
continued to play an important part in the early Cola period are 
certain.®® 

The mathas of Sankara are still a living institution in South 
India. A few of them have preserved succession lists of their 
pontiffs dating back to the originator. To-day there is a matha. of 
Sankara in the Mysore territory with Sringeri as its head-quarters 
and another at Sivaganga.®® Yet another spreads its influence over 
the ancient Pallava domain with its centre at Kumbakonam. 


88. It is clear from Cola inscriptions that the matha at Tiruvorrlyfir had 
nothing to do with Sankara or his system of philosophy, but was devoted to 
the Somasiddhanta and presided over by a succession of Caturanana Panditas 
of the Kalamukha sect. See Colas II, pp. 493-7—Ed. 

39. Nelamangala Taluk—Bangalore District. 


CHAPTER XIV 

BUDDHIST CENTRES OF LEARNING 
Buddhist Monasteries 

The monasteries were the principal seats of learning in the Bud¬ 
dhist system of education. The itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims 
who visited India between the fifth and seventh centuries are our 
chief sources of information on this subject. 

When Fa-Hien visited India between the years 339-414 A.D., 
the Pallavas had established their power in Kanci. We definitely 
trace their influence in the 4th century A.D. in the Andhradesa, 
especially in the Krishna, Guntur and Nellore Districts. 

Thomas Foulkesi maintains that Fa-Hien’s ‘Kingdom called 
Tha-thsen is the great kingdom of the Pallavas’ and we have seen 
that early Pallava rule extended over a good part of the Deccan. 

The glory of an ancient Buddhist Monastery 

The pilgi'im gives the follov/ing account of a monastery in the 
Deccan.2 “There is a great rock. It has five storeys in all; the 
lowest being in the form of an elephant with five hundred stone 
chambers, the second in the form of a lion, with four hundred 
chambers, the third in the form of a horse, with three hundred 
chambers, the fourth in the form of an ox with two hundred cham¬ 
bers, and the fifth in the form of a dove with one hundred cham¬ 
bers. At the very top there is a spring of water which runs in 
front of each chamber, encircling each storey, round and round, in 
and out, until it reaches the bottom storey where, following the 
configuration of the excavations it flows out by the door. In all 
the Priests chambers the rock has been pierced for windows to 
admit light, so that they are quite bright and nowhere dark. At 
the four corners of these excavations the rock has been bored and 
steps have been made by which top can be reached.” 

In the life of Hiuen Tsang, Dr. Beal discusses the situation of 
the monastery of Fa-Hien. “The king (Sadvaha) prepared the 


1. See his article in the Indian Antiquary, vol. VII, p. 7 ; and also Legge, 
Travels of Fa-Hien', p. 96, note 6: “ Said to be the ancient name of the 

Deccan.” 

2. Giles : “ The Travels of Fa-Hien ”, and Legge : p. 97. 
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cave-dwelling for him (Nagarjuna) of which we have a history in 
the 10th book of the ^Records/ This cave-dwelling was hewn in a 
mountain called Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, i.e., Bhrarnaragiri, the mountain 
of the black bee (Brahmara-Durga). Dr. Burgess has identified 
this mountain with the celebrated Sri-Saila, bordering on the river 
Krsna called by Schiefner Sri-Parvata. Doubtless it is the same 
as that described by Fa-Hien in the 35th chapter of his travels. 
He calls it the Po-lo-Yue temple, which he explains as 'the Pigeon' 
(paravata) monastery. But a more probable restoration of the 
Chinese symbols would be the Parbati or the Parvata monastery. 
The symbol Yue in Chinese Buddhist translation is equivalent to 
'va’ (or 'vat'). We may, therefore, assume that the Po-ld-Yue 
monastery of Fa-Hien was the Durga monastery of Hiuen Tsang, 
otherwise called Sri Parvata. This supposition is confirmed by the 
actual history of the place, for Huien Tsang tells us that after the 
Buddhists had established themselves in the monastery, the Brah¬ 
mans by a stratagem took possession of it. Doubtless, when in 
possession, they would give it a distinctive name acceptable to 
themselves; hence the terms Bliramara or Bhramaramba." ^ 

Watters identifies the wonderful five-storeyed monastery of 
Hiuen Tsang on the Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li with the Pigeon Monastery 
of Fa-Hien.^ He further adds "Bhramarl is one of the epithets of 
Durga or Parvati, and Beal thinks that in the names for the great 
monastery used by Fa-Hien and our pilgrim we have 'the mountain 
of Bhramara, the black bee, the synonym of Durga or Parvati.' But 
a perusal of the passage in the narratives of the two pilgrims will 
show that there is no hint of the peculiar monastery having ever 
been other than a Buddhist establishment." 

Now the recent excavations at the hill of Nagarjunikon^^a in 
the Palnad taluk of Guntur District have brought out several ins¬ 
criptions in Prakrt. One of them mentions^ Sri Parbata (Sri Par¬ 
vata) and Dr. Vogel comments on this : —"The Prakrt word corres¬ 
ponds to Sanskrit 'Sri Parvata.’ Now, there is a tradition preserv¬ 
ed in Tibet that Nagarjuna spent the concluding part of his life in 
a monastery of that name in Southern India. If this convent is 
the same as the 'Vihara on the Sri Parvata to the east of Vijaya- 
puri’ of our inscription, it would follow that the association of the 
great divine of the Mahayana with this locality has been preserved 
up to the present day in the name Nagarjunikonda." ® 

3. Life of Hiuen Tsang-—by Beal. Introduction, p. 21. 

4. Watters’ Yuan Chwang—vol. II, p. 207. 

5. Inscription F. Ep. Indica, vol. XX, p. 22. 

6. Indica, vol. XX, p. 9, 
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In the light of the inscription F from Nagarjunikon^a, we may 
safely identify the Po-lo-yue of Fa-Hien and the Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li 
of Yuan Chwang with Sri Parvata or the Nagarjunikon^a hill. 

We have two contemporary epigraphical references to Sri 
Parvata, one is the Talagunda pillar inscription'^ and the other is 
the Cikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman of the Vi§nukundin 
dynasty.® The first records :—“ Yo-ntapalan Pallavendrapam saha- 
sa vinirjjitya samyuge addhyuvasa durggamam afavim Sri Parvata- 
dvara samsritam.”® Having swiftly defeated in battle the frontier 
guards of the Pallava lords, he occupied the inaccessible forest 
stretching to the gates of Sri Parvata. 

In the Cikkulla plates the donor Vikramendravarman is des¬ 
cribed as one who meditates on the feet of the holy Lord of Sri Par¬ 
vata. As to the identification of Sri Parvata Dr. Kielhorn re¬ 
marks : —“Sri Parvata, which we also find in line 1 of the Cikkulla 
plates of Vikramendravarman II, I, here as there, take to be the 
sacred Sri-Saila in the Kamul District. It is the modern Sri- 
Sailam, situated on the west of the Eastern Ghats between them 
and the river Kistna.”^® 

It seems to me that we cannot be quite certain that the Tala¬ 
gunda pillar inscription mentions the Sri Parvata of the Kaniul 
District, for we Imow from the recent excavations that Nagarjuni- 
konda was also a fortified city.^^ On the other hand we may easily 
maintain the suggestion of Kielhorn, that the Talagunda pillar ins¬ 
cription refers to Sri Parvata in Karnul District. Capt. Nelson 
thinks that this Sri Parvatam “must once have been a vast city, 
though nothing remains of its former glory except the temple. The 
ruins of stone bowries of great beauty, and lines of stone walls 
that everywhere can be seen standing out of the thorn jrmgle still 
give an idea of a time that has long since passed away. The coun¬ 
try near Sri-Sailam is mountainous and is covered with forests. 
This description of Nelson seems to agree with the one in the Tala¬ 
gunda inscription where it is stated that Mayurasarman reached the 
inaccessible forests stretching to the gates of Sri Parvata. 

From the above account it is clear that in South India we have 
to recognise two hills by name Sri Parvata, one a Buddhist strong- 

7. Ep. Indica, vol. Vin. 

8. Ihid.f vol. IV. 

. 9, Ihid., vol. Vm. 

10. Ibid., vol. VIII, p. 28, note 4. 

11. Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., 1933—pp. 170-172. 

12. Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. XXIII, part II—p. 132. 
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hold and the other a ^aiva centre. The Sri Parvata of the Cikkulla 
plates cannot be any other than the hill of that name in the Karnul 
District. That this hill is of great antiquity is evident from the 
following references. The Vdyupurdna mentions Sri Par¬ 
vata as a place fit for performing sraddha.^^ The Matsya^^ 
alludes to a class of people known as Sri Parvatiyas and describes 
them as a forest tribe reigning for fifty-two years. Perhaps, these 
were the people who were living in the forests in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sri Parvata of the Karnul District. The Brahmaiida- 
pumna^^ again refers to 6ri Parvata as a tirtha. Since it is men¬ 
tioned among Kaveri, Kumari and others, which are tirthas in 
South India, we may safely decide that Sri Parvata is also located 
in the South. Thus we may conclude that the Sri Parvata of the 
Pur^as is the Sri Parvata of the Karnul District. , \ ^ ^ 

Secondly, all the three Saiva Nayanai'S, App^, Sarftla^idar 
Sundaramurtti, have sung in praise of the God at Si-Parppada (Sri, 
Parvata); therefore, this confirms the evidence of the Cikkulla 
plates which definitely indicate that the deity residing on Sri Par¬ 
vata is Siva. 

Thirdly, we have allusions to Sri Parvata in early and later 
Sanskrit literatiu-e. In ‘Ratnavali’^^ we find that the Tantric master 
Srikaijtha Dasa, came to Kausambi from Sri Parvata and taught 
Udayana the art of making flowers blossom at any season. In the 
Maloti Mddhava we find Sri Parvata mentioned in more than one 
place. It wqs the residence of the Tantric priest Aghoraghanta^^ 
and priestess Kapalakuiid^la- In the Katha Sarit Sdgara^^ we read 

13. Ch. 77, verse 28. 

14. Ch. 273, verse 23. Others have identified the Sri Parvatiyas with 
the Ik^vakus. 

15. Ch. 3, section 3, v. 31, and section 11, ch. 16, v. 23. 

16. Act II, Pravesaka : 

17. Acts I, IX and X. The Tantric priest Aghoraghanta, is represented in 
the play as a terrific votary of Kali, and Malati was a victim in his hands and 
was about to be sacrificed when Madhava found her. Now, the Cikkulla plates 
tell us that Madhavavarman, the great-grandfather of Vikramendravarman, 
performed ‘Pmu§amedhas’ or ‘human sacrifices’. Since the Vi?nukun^n 
kings are known to be the devotees of the Lord of 6ri Parvata and the pre¬ 
valence of Durga worship in ^ri Parvata is evidenced by Bhavabhuti’s play, 
the Puru^amedhas of Madhavavarman fit in correctly. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
and M. R. Kale identify in their notes on Malati Madhava the ^ri-^ailam of 
the play with that in the Karnul District. 

18. ‘ KatM Sarit Sdgara Ch. LXXXIII. 

Besides these literary references we have in Burgess’s ‘Amaravati’ and 
'Jaggayyapetah’ Stupas—p. 7, note 4, the following references to {§ri Parvata: 
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an ascetic went to 6ri Pax'vata and performed austerities in 
order to propitiate &va. 

It is evident that ^akti or Durga worship was prevalent in 6ri 
Parvata, The phrase ‘Madamoliy^ punang^ka^ occurrmg more 
tlian once in Sundaramintti’s padigam on Sri Parvata is note-worthy 
as an indication of the prominent place of Parvati in this shcine. 

It is possible, then, that Hiuen Tsang^s name ^Bhramaragiri ^ for 
the Buddhist hill and monastery Sri Paxwata is a mistake. He does 
not seem to have visited either of the 6ri Parvatas, and having re¬ 
ceived hearsay reports of both the mountains of the same name, 
he seems to have by some mistake combined the material in des- 
ciibing the single Buddhist monastery on the Nagarjunikond^ hill. 
In any event, we have not so far traced any Sakti or gaiva influ¬ 
ence on the Nagarjunikonda hill. And the Sri Parvata of the Karnul 
District ^hows no signs of Buddhist influence either. Therefore, 
we may conclude that &vi Parvata of Fa-Hien and Hiuen Tsang was 
entirely a Buddhist centre and could not have had the name ‘Bhra- 
maragiri.’ 

When Fa-Hien visited India, the Nagarjunikonda hill must have 
been still a Buddhist stronghold, for, in the days of the Iki^vaku 
kings of the 3rd century, it was a flourishing Buddhist centre. It 
is c[uite likely that the Pallavas succeeded the Iksvakus 
as rulers of this part of the kingdom and that the monastery of l&ri 


" The Matsya Pur^a speaks of a family of Parvatiya Andhras, which may 
refer to a petty dynasty of kings ruling either at 6ri ^ailam itself, or across 
the river, at Candraguptapatnam in the vicinity. They are said to have 
ruled fifty-two years, and are perhaps the same race to which the Bhagavata 
Puraija assigns seven kings. Wilson, Vispupuratia, Hall’s Ed., Vol. IV p. 208 • 
Lassen, Ind. Alterth, Vol. II, p. 1212n. ‘ &ri Parvata’ or ^iri Saila’ is men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabh. Ill, 8160 ; Susruta, II, 169, 2; Brih. Samhita, XVI, 3 • 
Markand. Pur. LVU, 15; Vasavad., 87, 2; Bhag. Pur, V, 19, 16; X, 29* 
13; Katha Sarit Sagara, 65, 66, 73, 105. In the Matsya Pura^a, where the 
names of Durga are given, she is said to be caUed Madhavi at &-i-6ailam; 
in the Siva P*ana the Linga here is caUed ‘ Mallikarjuna.’ When Rana 
was slain by Siva as he was traversing the Heavens, part of his carcass feU 
at ^ri 6ilam in Siddhik^etra, another at Amarakantaka, and the remainder 
near Gangasagara. Revamahatmya, Ch. XXIX, in Wilson, Selected Works, 
Vol. V, page 118. In the Sankaraksepa Sankarajaya, “Sankara adores in 
Mahai’a§tra the MaUikai-juna of &i-Saila”; and in the Agni Purapa, 6ri 
IS said to have performed austerities there. The shrines are dedicated to 
Mallikarjuna, a form of Siva, and to Parvati and Bhramaramba, to the latter 
of whom a .sheep is sacrificed every Tuesday and Friday, a survival of the 
old bloody sacrifices offered to all forms of Durga. There is a Malli¬ 
karjuna iSataka Wilson. Mack. Collections—Vol. I, p. 350.'* 

P.—28 
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Pax*vata^® was a living institution when the early Paliavas held 
sway over the Deccan and South India. We may agree with Dr. 
VogeP® in stating that the cause of the decline of Buddhism in this 
part of India (on the coast of Krishna) was partly due to the 
rise of the powerful dynasty~the Paliavas—who were devoted to 
Brahmanism. 

The Monasteries in An-to4d (Andhra) 

Hiuen Tsang relates that “from Kosala he travelled Soutli, 
through a forest for above nine himdred li to the An- 
to-lo country. This country was above 3,000 li in cir¬ 
cuit and its capital Ping-ch’i (or ki)-lo was above twenty 
li in circuit.” “ There were twenty odd Buddhist monasteries 
with more than 3000 brethren. Near the capital was a large 
monastery with a succession of high halls and storeyed terraces 
wrought with perfect art, and containing an exquisite image of the 
Buddha. In front of the monastery was a stone tope, some hun¬ 
dreds of feet high, tope and the monastery being the work of the 
Arhat-A-che-16 (Acara, translated by So-hsing ^performance' or 
^rule of conduct'). Near the South-west of this monastery was an 
Asoka tope where the Buddha preached, displayed miracles and 
received into his religion a countless multitude."^^ 

From the above account we learn that in the time of Hiuen 
Tsang, the monastery near the capital Ping-ki-lo was still a living 
institution. Now, we must bear in mind that the Chinese travel¬ 
ler of the 7th century visited the Andhrapatha about thirty years 
after the Eastern Calukya dynasty was foimded at Vengi by Kubja 
Vi§ 3 iiuvardhana, but the C^ukyas are believed to have captured it 
from the Paliavas who were in possession of Andhrapatha includ- 
iiog Vengi. The Mayidavolu plates 22 of Sivaskandavarman men¬ 
tion ‘Andhrapatha' as a part of the Pallava kingdom and the 
Mangadur grant of Simliavarman II speaks of ‘ Vengorastra' ^3 
probably the region round the capital Vengi. 

These are the points from Pallava epigraphy to show that they 
were rulers of the Andhradesa with Vengi as capital for some time 
between the fourth and fifth century A.D., and during this time 

19. The same name Parvata* given both to the Buddhist and the 
Hindu Hills, finds an analogy in the term ‘ Kovil ^ applied both to the Saiva 
temple at Cidambaram and to the Vai^nava temple at grirangam. 

20. Ep. Indica, Vol. XX, p. 10. 

21. Watters II, p. 209. 

22. Ep. Indica, Vol. VI. 

23. Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 156. 
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the Buddhist Sangharama near the capital must have been in a 
flourishing condition. It is very probable that the large 
ruins at Guntappalli, sixteen miles from Pedda Vengi, are the relics 
of this Sanghar^a. ‘‘They consist of a Caitya cave, a circular 
chamber with a simple facade containing a dagaba cut in the solid 
rock, and several sets of vihara caves with entrance halls and 
chambers on each side Hiuen Tsang says that here “ the langu¬ 
age and arrangement of sentences of the people differ from mid- 
India, but with reference to the shapes of the letters, they are nearly 
the same’’. This description may very well apply to the people 
round Pedda Vengt 

Moriasteries in Tena-ka-che-ka (Dhanakataka) 

From An-to-lo (Andhra) the pilgrim went to Dhanakataka 
evidently the country round our present Dharaiiikota near Amara- 
vati. He describes : —“ There was a crowd of Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, but most of them were deserted, about twenty being in use, 
with 1000 brethren mostly adherents of the Mahasangika system. 
There were above hundred Deva-temples and the followers of the 
various sects were very numerous. At a hill to the east of the capital 
was a monastery called Fu-p‘o-shih-lo (Purvasila) or ‘ East Moun¬ 
tain ’ and at a hill to the west of the city was the A-fa-loshih-lo 
(Avarasila) or “West Mountain” monastery. These had been 
erected for the Buddha by a former king of the country who had 
made a communicating path by the river, and quarrying the rocks 
had formed high halls with long broad corridors continuous with 
the steep sides of the hills ”. 

It is known that the Satavahanas, the predecessors of the 
Pallavas, made Dhamhakada their capital and ruled from there, 
but under the Pallavas Dhamhakada was only a seat of Provincial 
Government as known from the Mayidavolu plates. 

Several scholars have attempted to identify the Purva;§aila and 
the Avarasaila monasteries of the pilgrim. Burgess identifies ^ the 
PurvavSaila monastery with the Amaravati tope while Fergusson 
said that the Avarasaila monastery should have been the Ainara- 
vati tope. Watters criticises the above identifications in the 
following words: “ It is hard to understand how any one could 

propose to identify a large monastery among hills and streams, and 
having spacious chambers and great corridors, with a building 

24. Watters 11, p. 214. 

25. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 86. 

26. Amaravati StQpa, 
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which is only a remarkable tope situated on a plain. Mr. Burgess, 
because the tope and its surroundings do not suit the account of 
the monastery, writes of the pilgrim as not having personally 
visited the place, forgetting the statement in the Life that he spent 
several months here visiting the sacred sights of the district in 
company with native Brethren. ”27 

Before discttssing the location of the Purvasaila and the 
Avarasaila monasteries, let us make clear an important point. 
Writers and commentators on Buddhist philosophy have clearly 
pointed out that Purvasaila and Avarasaila are two schools of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

Beal mentions the Purvasaila and the Avarasaila as two of 
the eighteen schools of Buddhist philosophy.^® Burgess relates 
that after the death of Buddha, the Buddhist teachers soon began 
to differ on minor points, and the church was early split into two 
great schools—the Mahasanghikas or school of the great congrega¬ 
tion and the Mahasthaviras or school of the Great President. TTie 
Mahasanghikas soon after split into five schools—the Caityikas, 
Caityasailas or Purvasailas, ^9 the Avarasailas, the Haimavatas, the 
Lokottaravadins and the Prajnaptivadins. The first are said to have 
arisen from the teaching of an ascetic who lived on Mount 
Caityaka. 

Now, it is to be noted that among the names of localities 
mentioned in an inscription from Nagarjunikon^a we find Purva- 
saila. This again goes to support our statement that Purvasaila 

27. Watters H, p. 218. 

28. Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, **Eighteen Schools of Buddhist Philosophy.*’ 

29. Burgess. Amarcivati and Jaggayyapetah Stupas, p. 24. Burgess 

further adds in a note : ** The Purvasailas were followers of Mahadeva, an 

early teacher. (Burnouf, Intr. a THistour, du Bud. Ind. 2d. ed., p. 398, 
Vassiliev, p. 229; T^'anatha, pp. 175, 271, 273. Tliey were known in 
Ceylon as *Pubhaseliyas’ (Mahavamso, p. 21).” 

30. **Hiuen Tsang further relates that to the east of the capital on a 
mountain there stood a convent called Purvasila and on a mountain to the 
west was another called Avarasila. Perhaps it would be preferable to 
render the names of these two monasteries by PurvaMla and Avarasila, 
the Sanskrit word for a mountain being ‘ Saila,’ whereas ' Sila ’ means 
‘stone.’ Now, it is worthy of note that among the localities mentioned in 
inscription P, we meet with the same Purvasila v/hich is clearly a Prakrit 
form corresponding to Sanskrit Purvasaila. A name, meaning * Eastern 
moimtain or hill’ may, of course, have been used in different places in India. 
But it is a point worth considering whether the remains of Nagarjunikonda 
can possibly represent the ancient capital of Dannakataka which Archaeo¬ 
logists have sought both at Dbaramkota near Amaravati and at Bezwada.” 
(Ep. Ind., XX, Vogel’s Intr., p. 9). 
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and Avarasaila are only schools of philosophy^^ though they 
are so called because of the location of the place from where they 
originated. 


Having made this distinction clear, we shall consider the des¬ 
cription of Hiuen Tsang. His Purvasaila and Avarasaila monas¬ 
teries were evidently two seats of Buddhist philosophy, but both 
situated on a hill somewhere near Dharanikota on the banks of 
the Krishna. 

Of the several identifications put forth by scholars regarding 
the location of the Purvasaila and the Avarasaila monasteries of 
Hiuen Tsang, to me the most fitting is that of Sewell. He said 
that the capital of Te-na-ka-che-ka of the pilgrim was Bezwada, and 
the Purvasaila Sangharama referred to the rock-cut caves on the 
east of the Bezwada hill and that the Avarasaila Sangharama was 
the caves on the west of the same hill. I carefully examined every 
one of the rock-cut caves on the hills of Bezwada and compared 
the description of the pilgrim and am convinced that Mr. SewelFs 
identity is the correct one. Therefore, we may safely conclude 
that the Purvasaila and the Avarasaila monasteries were located 
on the Bezwada hill. 

As regards the terraced monastery to the south of the capital, 
I see no reason why Sewell should he considered wrong. The 
Brahminical features of the Undavalli caves which Mr. Pergusson 
cites against the identity of Sewell may well be later additions. 

It is possible that the Undavalli caves were originally occupied 
by Buddhists and converted into Hindu places of worship in the 
time of the Pallavas. Thus we may state that both the Bezwada 
hills and the Undavalli hills were centres of Buddhist learning 
when the Chinese traveller visited them in the seventh centiory. 

Mo7iasteries in Chu4t-ya (Cola country) 

Prom Dhanakataka the pilgrim went south-west about 1000 
li to Chu-li-ya which has been rendered as the Cola country. The 

31. Mahavamsa, Ed. Geiger, p. 283, Appendix B. 

32. J.R.A.S., 1880, pp. 98fi. 

33. The discovery by Dubreuil of Buddhist remains in Bezwada con¬ 
firms Sewells identification. “On the 1st January 1917, I went to Bezwada 
with the object of visiting the caves of Undavalli. When going about those 
regions, I luckily discovered the ruins of a Buddhistic temple at Vijiader- 
puram, a village half a mile to the west of Bezwada. Amongst the remains 
of brick walls there were two heads of Buddha and a trunk dressed in the 
Roman toga. One of these heads was very beautiful.”—The Pallavas, 
Dubreuil, p. 11. 
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pilgrim relates: ‘^The Buddhist monasteries were in ruins and 
only some of them had brethren; there were several tens of Deva 
temples, and the Digambaras were numerous. To the South-east 
of the capital, and near it, was an Asoka tope where the Buddha 
had preached, wi*ought miracles, overcome Tirthikas and received 
men and devas into his commxmion, 

A good portion of the Cola country described by Hiuen Tsang 
must have formed part of the Pallava territory. Cunningham sug¬ 
gests that the Co}a country must be either in the neighbourhood 
of Karnul or should be identified with the famous province of Co}a 
and the well-known capital Tanjore. Fergusson, however, 
assuming that the object for which the pilgrim was travelling here 
was Ho get to the port of embarkation for Ceylon ’, thinks that 
the direction and the distance would take us to Nellore which is an 
important place.®® If it is Nellore and its regions, the monastery 
and the other Buddhist ruins described by the traveller must have 
belonged to the Pallava country at the time. 

Kdnc% a school of Buddhist culture. 

We have already remarked that Kahci was a centre of not only 
Brahmanic learning but also of Buddhist culture. The names of 
several celebrated Buddhist philosophers and logicians are con¬ 
nected with Kanci. Vatsyayana the author of Nydya Bhdsya is 
designated a Dravida (i.e., a native of Dravida) with its capital 
Kahci.. This Vatsyayana who lived about 400 A.D., must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the sages of that name, the compilers of Artha- 
sdstra and the Kama Sutra, Dignaga, Dharmapala and Bodht* 
dharma were born and brought up in the Pallava capital. 

Tradition favours the view that Buddhism in Kahci is as old as 
the days of its founder and the Buddha is said to have visited the 
place and converted many people. The account of the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang confirms this belief; still we have to accept 
the statement of the traveller with caution for there is no other 
evidence to test the correctness of his information or any proof to 


34. Watters* Translation, p. 224, 

35. Ancient Geography, Majumdar, p. 626. 

36. J.R.A.S., Vol. VI, p. 264. 

37. “The title ‘Svamin* appended to ‘Pak§ila* in the name ‘Paksila 
Svamin * also points to the same country as his birth place. “ It may be of 
some interest to note that Vatsyayana makes a reference to the boiling of 
rice which is a staple food of the people of Dravi ^.*^—Indian Logic, Vidya- 
bhu^ana, p. 117, 
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show that Buddhism made real progress in South India during 
the life-time of its founder. 

We are on firmer ground when v/e come to the period of 
Asoka. The Singhalese chronicle Mahavamsa and Fa-Hien^s ac¬ 
count clearly indicate that Buddhism had taken deep root in the 
Deccan by the first centuries of the Christian era and we have also 
evidences to prove that the P^dyan country was a centre of 
Buddhism in the days of Asoka. 

Next, we have the account of the Tamil epic Manimekalai 
which glorifies Kanci as a seat of Buddhist philosophy and culture. 
While at Kanci, Manimekalai is said to have visited the Buddhist 
caitya built by Killi, a C5la prince. Dr. Krishnaswamy Iyengar 
has maintained that Aravana Adigal, the preceptor of Manimekalai, 
represented a school of philosophy in Kanci and that Dignaga 
belonged to the same school of philosophy as Aravana Adigal. 

Monasteries in Kanci and Us neighbourhood. 

Hiuen Tsang informs us^® that the Dravida country whose 
capital was Kanci, consisted of about hundred Buddhist monasteries 
with above ten tliousand Brethren. He adds that not far from 
south of Kanci was a large Sangharama which was “ a rendezvous 
for the most eminent men of the country. It had an Asoka tope 
above lOO^feet high where the Buddha had once defeated Tirthikas 
by preaching and had received many into his communion. Near 
it were traces of a sitting place and exercise walk of the Four Past 
Buddhas. 

Now, the Mattavildsa of Mahendravarman speaks of Buddhist 
friars in the capital. It mentions a Buddhist vihara somewhere 
very near or in Kanci, and it may be the same as the one mentioned 
by the Chinese traveller. The Buddhist friar calls the vihara 
‘ Raja Vihara ’ which indicates that it was either built or patronis¬ 
ed by a king. One of tlie early tolerant Pallava kings of Kanci 
might well have been the builder of this Vihara. 

Tlie material prosperity of this vihara is known by the words of 
Devasoma^^ who remarks that this particular monastery has heaps 


38. Manimekalai in its historical setting. 


39. 

40. 

41. 
23. 


Watters, VoL II, p. 226. 

** Yavadidanim Rajavih^ameva gacchami,” Text, p. 12. 

** E^a ptmaraneka viharabhoga saraadhigata vitta saiicayd * 


Text, 
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of riches drawn from the revenues of many (other) monasteries. 
From this it is clear that the ICancl vihara in. the time of Mahendra- 
varman was the head of several monasteries in the neighbourhood. 
The Buddhist friar in the play informs us that the vihara at Kahci 
was largely endowed by a lay Buddliist merchant named Dhana- 
dasa.^^^ Ah, our lay brother Merchant Dhanadasa’s grand chari¬ 
ties surpass all houses. 

Buddhist Schools of Philosophy 

We may trace the introduction of the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism in the South to Nagarjuna. Tradition asserts that he 
went to Nagaloka to learn all the siitras and having learnt them 
returned to his country and converted a southern king and ten 
thousand Brahmans to Buddhism, 

The different schools of Buddhist philosophy and logic were 
all jrepresented in Kahci. The Yoga School of philosophy in 
Kahci, as already observed, was as old as Aravana Adigal and in 
the fifth century, Dignaga was the chief exponent of this branch of 
Philosophy and logic. Besides we learn from Hiuen Tsang that 
i; when he visited Kahci he saw three hundred biksus from Ceylon 
; who were versed in Yoga philosophy and that the pilgrim had con¬ 
versation with them. 

The most popular school of philosophy prevalent in the Pallava 
country and its capital was the Sthavira School. Hiuen Tsang 
says: “ There are some hundred Sangharamas and ten thousand 

priests. They all study the teaching of the Sthavira (Chang-tso- 
pu) school belonging to the Great Vehicle. ” 

Yet another school of Buddhism represented in KMci was the 
Dhyana school. This is called in Japanese ^ Zen shu ^ This was 
introduced into China by an Indian priest called Bodhidharma. He 
was the thkd son of a king of Kahci in South India. He came to 
China in A.D. 527 ”44 


41-a. “ Aho Dpasakasya Dhanadasa sresthanah sarvavasamahadana 
mahima,” p. 11, Text. 

42. Indian Ant, Vol. IV, p. 142Nagarjuna may be assigned to the 
period between 250-300 A.D. In 401 A.D. his biography was translated into 
Chinese by Kumarajiva. 

43. Life of Hieun Tsang, Beal, p. 139; see also Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography, p. 628, Ed. Majumdar. 

44. Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhist Thought, pp. 5-6. 
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Beal definitely tells us in a note that Bodhidharma lived in A.D, 
520 and that he was the twenty-eighth Patriai'ch who visited China 
from South India. ^ 

Some distinguished South Indian Buddhist Scholars. 

Among the distinguished scholars of Buddhism who went 
abroad from South India to spread their knowledge, Dignaga’s 
name comes fid-st. He won laurels hi debates at the famous Bud¬ 
dhist University of Nalanda, Dignaga’s disciple pharmapala was 
the eldest son of a high official of the Pallava king. He was first a 
student of Nalanda of which he subsequently became the head. 
As a famous logician and grammarian he was the author of several 
commentaries and wrote books in Sanskrit. These facts show the 
intimate connection of South India and North India in the field of 
Buddhist culture. 

Some special features of Buddhist institutions of learning. 

Neither Fa-Hien nor his successor Hiuen Tsang mentions any 
Pallava king as having been a patron of Buddhist monasteries. This 
clearly shows that the viharas flourished independent of the 
sovereign’s material support except perhaps the Rajaviliara at 
Kanci. Secondly, the course of studies in the viharas was mainly 
concentrated on the different systems of Buddhist philosophy and 
the scholars were expected to spread their religion as in the days 
of Asoka by going out and preaching. A more special feature which 
we observe both in the North and South India about tlie 7th century 
is the antagonism of the Buddhist scholars against the rising 
leaders of the different Hindu sects. Part of the time of the 
Buddhist students and professors was spent in engaging the leaders 
of Saivism and Vai^pavism in philosophical controversies. 
The Penyapurdnam teems with references to such disputes bet¬ 
ween the Nayanars and their contemporary leaders of Buddhism. 
At Talicceri near Ko^tappadi Sambandar had a controversy with 
Sariputta and Buddtianandi, the Buddhist leaders. He is reported 
to have defeated and converted them.^® 

According to Hiuen Tsang, ^ilabhadra, the eminent scholar of 
Nalanda and a disciple of Dhaimapala, defeated a very learned but 
proud Brahman from South India in a long philosophic discussion. 
Tradition asserts that Sankara, the Advaita philosopher, defeated a 


45. Beal, Book in, p. 119. 

46. PeriyapurdTyim: Sambandar Vv. 904-26. 
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number of Buddhists who engaged themselves in a controversy with 
him when he visited K^cL 

It should, however, be observed that from the accoimts of the 
Chinese writers we can see that Buddhist monasteries were com¬ 
paratively few when the Pallavas were on the throne and that these 
institutions as a whole exhibited signs of decline. 


CHAPTER XV 

JAINA SEATS OF LEARNING 


The invaluable contribution of Jaina scholars to South Indian 
learning and culture, especially to Tamil literature, is well-known; 
the ‘Naladiyar/ ’Palamoli Nanuru’' and ‘Jivakacintamani' are works 
of eminent Jaina writers. From the Tamil Epics ^Silappadikaram’* 
and ‘Manimekalai’ we learn that in the early part of the second 
century A.D., Jainism had taken deep root in the Tamil land, at¬ 
tracted a considerable section of the population to the new faith 
and also received the patronage of the royal houses. 

Mr. M. S. Ramaswamy Aiyangar maintains^ that the third and 
fourth centuries of the Christian Era appear to be a perfect blank 
in the history of the Jains in the Tamil kingdom. The cause of 
this he assigns to the animosity of the Brahmans towards the Jainas 
and says that the former in their literature were very reluctant to 
take notice of the latter. However that may be, the Jains formed 
a separate Sangam which was constituted by Vajranandi, the pupil 
of Sri Pujyapada in the year 525 “after the death of Vikrama”^ 
(470 A.D.). The seat of this Sangam, according to ‘Digambara 
Darsanasara’ of Devasena was Southern Madura, and it was com¬ 
posed of entirely Digambara Jainas. This information is indeed 
obtained from a later woi'k; however, in the light of the history of 
Jainism in the Madura District, it may not be improbable that there 
was formed a separate Sangam of the Jains about this period. This 
Sangam was perhaps modelled on the earlier Tamil Sangam, and 
among other things, served as a literary academy. It was perhaps 
the presence of this institution that was partly responsible for the 
swift progress of Jainism in this part of the country. 

The history of the monastery of Pdtaltputra 

We can trace the history of Pataliputra over a longer period than 
that of any other Jain centre. From the Jaina work Xokavibhaga^ 
we are able to infer that there was, from the early days of Pallava 
rule, a Jaina monastery in South Arcot which was included in the 

1. Studies in South Indian Jainism, p. 51. 

2. Siripunjjapadasiso davidasanghassa karagovuttho 
Namena Vajjanamd! pahudavedi mahasattho. 

Pancasaye cliavise Vikkamarayassa maranapattassa 
Pakkhinamahurajadd Davidasangho mahamoho. 

J.B.B.R.A.S, XVn, 1, p, 74, 
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\Pallava Eangdom. We learn that the above work was copied by a 
iJaina scholar residing in Patalika in Panar^tra—‘‘Grame ca Pata- 
lika namani Panarastre 

Mr, Narasimhacariyar, the discoverer of this work, has identi¬ 
fied Patalika with Pataliputra where, according to the Periya'purd-^ 
nam, there was a large Jain monastery in the seventh century A.D. 
In view of the importance of the monastery in the seventh century 
and its intimate association with the contemporary Pallava King 
(Mahendravarman I) Mr. Narasimhacariyar is clearly justified in 
his identification. 

He thinks that Panarastra may be Peruihb^appadi and the 
province over which the Banas ruled. This is not unlikely, for 
Perumbanappadi then might have comprised Tiruvadi and its neigh¬ 
bourhood.^ Since the work ‘Lokavibhaga’ assigns the date Saka 
380 (458 A.D.) for its completion, we may infer that the history 
of the Pataliputra monastery where the author of the work lived 
goes back to an earlier date than that of the Jaina Sangam in 
Madura.5 The organisation of the tSangam in the year V&rama 
Samvat 528 (470 A.D,) might have marked one more stage in the 


3. Mysore Archaeological Report, 1909-10, p. 45. 

4. One wonders whether the old name Panariitti, the modern Panyutti, 
is a relic of the Baua sway in this part of South Arcot. 

5. (a) Fleet, in an able article, has cited all the arguments for and 

against the iSaka date 380. He does not reject the date as useless and adds: 
"I have no wish to reject unnecessarily anything that can by any means 
be made useful in settling the early history, and as I find that a Pallava 
King Simhavarman, known from inscriptional sources—namely Simhavarman 
II of the Mangadur and Pikira records, is really to be placed not long before 
A.D. 500, I am disposed to think, subject to such reservations as naturally 
present themselves, that we may go so far as to accept this date of iSaka 
380, A.D. 458, with the effect of putting the beginning of his reign in A.D. 436 
or 437, as approximately a good one for him, and as giving a fairly sound 
starting point for fixing the early Pallava chronology and other matters 
connected with it.”—(Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 482). (b) Lewis Rice, 

editing the Penukonda plates of (Gaiiga) Madhavavarman II, accepts all 
the conclusions of R. Narasimhacariyar though he knows Fleet’s doubts. 
(Ep. Indica, Vol. XIV, p. 334). (c) H, Krishna ^astri (Ep. Ind., 

Vol. XV, pp. 252-255) however, shows that the initial date 436 for Simha¬ 
varman n is contradicted by the eclipse in his fourth year mentioned in 
Omgodu n dated the 22nd year of Simhavarman. Against this conclusion of 
Krishna ^astri, see Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar’s arguments in 

Vol. n, p. 56. (d) I have tentatively accepted the date 436 A.D. as the 

initial year for Simhavarman, because I have not so fm' come across any 
fundamental objection to this date in Pallava history. 
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progress of Jainism in South India after the foundation of 
Pataliputra, a progress which culminated in the conversion of the 
greatest Pallava King Mahendravarman, the Pandya Nedumaran 
and the illustrious Tamil poet and saint Navukkarasu. 

Composition of the Monastery 

The ‘Lokavibhaga’ is purely a Digambara Jaina work; there¬ 
fore, it is certain that the monastery where it was translated and 
copied was composed of Digambara Jains. Besides, we see from 
several references in Appar’s padigams that when he was a Jain he 
lived in the midst of Digambaras : ‘^Puvaiyayttalai parittupporiyarra 
samannisar solle kettu ” : —** Kaviser kanmadavar kandodikkadava 
diakkum kalvanen”:® Nanarrar nallame villappe^om ”. 

In the fifth century A.D. there flourished in the monastery emi¬ 
nent scholars like Simha-Suri-rsi and Sarvanandi, who seem to have 
been weU-versed in Prakrt and Sanskrit. 

The institution continued to flourish and ill the seventh century, 
we hear from the Periyapurdnam that Marunikkiyar (Appar) enter¬ 
ed the monastery and embraced Jainism. There, having mastered 
all the Jaina literature, he was admired by the Jaina scholars who 
bestowed on the young man the name Dharmasena and subsequent¬ 
ly made him the head of the monastery. Dharmasena won great 
fame by defeating the Buddhists in a controversy and stood fore¬ 
most among the Jaina arhats of the place.® 

Monastery under Royal patronage. 

In verse 3 of the closing stanzas of ‘Lokavibhaga’ we read that 
the work was completed in the !§aka year 380 which corresponded 
to the 22nd regnal year of Simhavarman ^^the Lord of Kanci.’’ This 


6. Appar, Tiruv^ur Padigam: Beginning words * Me 3 ryellfei.’ 

7. Tiruttandaganij ^Namai’kum kudiyallom.’ 

8. Pataliputtira mermum padi anaindu samanpalli 
Ma(Janaindar vahamanar marunganaindu marravarkku 
Vidariyum neri iduve enameypol tangaludan 
Kudavarum unarvukolak kuripalavungoluvinar. 

Ahgavarum amapsamayattarungalainulanavelam 
Pongum unar vurappayinre anneriyir pulam sirappat 
Tungamuju udarcamanar sulndu magilvar avarkkut 
Tangalinniel^ Darumasenar enum peyarkoduttar. 

Attuyaiyin mikkurum amaidiyinal akalidattil 
iSittanilai ariyada Teraraiyiim vadinkau 
Uyattaviinarvinil venre ulaginkan oliyudaiya 
Vittagaray aman.4amayattalaimaiyinil mempattar. 
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is no other than a Pallava king and has been identified with Shnha- 
varxnan 11:— 

“ Samyatsare tu dvavimse Kancisah Simhavarmanah 

A&tyagre Sakahvanam siddham etacchata-traye 

Apart from the valuable datum v/hich the stanza provides for 
Pallava chronology, the mention of Simhavarman with all the 
reverence due to him makes us presume that the Pallava king was 
patron of this institution. 

The heyday of the monastery was reached during the reign of 
Mahendravarman I. iBeing a cultured man of high literary taste, 
he was perhaps attracted by the literary work of these Jain scholars 
and eventually went ovbr to their faith. When Appar abandoned 
the Jaina monastery of Pataliputra and was re-converted to Saivism 
by his sister Tilakavati, it was these Jains that bitterly complained 
to the Pallava king about the sudden desertion of their favourite 
Dharmasena. The Periyapurdnam tells us that the Jains, with the 
permission of the king, violently persecuted Appar. How far the 
Pallava king was responsible for these persecutions, we can never 
know. But the fact remains that the Jains of Pataliputra at 
this time were favourities of the Pallava king and commanded great 
influence in the king^s court. The monastery in the 7th century 
was thus the leading centre of Jainism in the Pallava kingdom 
seiwed by Dharmasena and supported by Mahendravarman. 

The destruction of the Monastery, 

According to the Periyapurdnam the men who had made the 
monastery what it was in the seventh century, were the very per¬ 
sons who unmade it. Appar who, as the head of the institution 
defeated several Bauddhas and enlarged the reputation of, the 
monastery, when re-converted to Saivisiii, began to denoimce the 
Jains, preach and sing the praise of the Almighty Siva and attract 
many to liis new faith. His activities as a champion 
of Saivism form part of the great Hindu revival which 
led to the downfall of the Jains not only in Pataliputra but in South 
India as a whole. Secondly, Mahendravarman, immediately after 
his re-conversion to Saivism, became a Jain-hater and exercised all 
means to suppress the faith. The Jains of Pataliputra not only lost 
the support of a great monarch but failed to withstand the rising 


9. Archaeological Report of Mysore, 1909--10, p. 45. 

On * Kancisah Simhavarmanah ’ see Fleet’s comment“~J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 475, 
Note 3. 
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Ivas who were now the favourites of the king. We are told that 
Mahendravarman alias Gunabharan (Gunadharan) destroyed the 
Jain monastei’y and with that material built the 6iva temple at 
Tiruvadi.^® We hear no more of Pataliputra. 

Jina-Kdncl 

The Pallava capital has been a seat of Jain culture from the 
earliest days of the Christian Era. Jina-Kanci is mentioned as one 
of the four seats of learning by the Digambara Jains of Mysore^^ 
and it is certain Jina-Kanci is no other than the village of Tirup- 
paruttikunram situated on the right bank of the Vegavati and two 
miles from Kanci town. 

When Mahendravarman I was a Jain, Jina-Kanci was perhaps 
a Diagambara stronghold patronised by the king, but its history 
falls into obscurity in the days of the Saiva monarch Rajasimha and 
his immediate predecessors, but in the days of the later Pallavas 
there was a revival. Local tradition assigns the construction of the 
two temples in Tirupparuttikkunram to a Pallava king who bvdlt 
' them at the instance of two Jaina teachers who lived in the village. 
One of the two temples, as has been maintained by Mr. T. N. Rama- 
chandran,^^ is distinctly Pallava in style but the other belongs to a 
later period. He has suggested that the Candraprabha temple 
might have been constructed by Nandivarman Pallava Malla. As 
diere are indications to show that in the time of Pallava Malla the 
Hindus were well disposed towards the Jains and that Pallava 
Malla himself was not a persecutor of the Jains, the suggestion may 
be accepted. 

From a study of the history of Tirupparuttikkunram from its 
eai-liest days to the present time, there is no doubt that the Jains of 
this place in the Pallava days as well as in the later times contribut¬ 
ed much towards the maintenance of their faith in South India as a 
whole. 

Jain centres in the North Arcot District. 

The hill four miles to the south-west of Arcot is popularly 
known as Pancapandavamalai and Tiruppanmalai. There are a 


10 . 


U. 
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Vidariya sama:^artnoIi poyyenru meyyunarnda 
Kadavanum Tiruvadigai nagarinka^ kannudarkup 
Pataliputtirattil amanpalliyodu palikaltun 
KUdavidittuko^'ndu Gunabharaviccarameduttan. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXU, p. 460.—Burgess. 
Tirupparuttikunxarn and its temples —T. N. Ramachandran.' 
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number of excavations on this hill and the largest is an artificial 
cave near the base of the eastern face of it, which slopes down pre¬ 
cipitously. Mr. Venkayya describes the cave thus:—“This cave 
consists of seven ceUs, containing six pairs of pillars. Neither the 
cave itself nor the pillars have any sculptures or inscriptions. A 
short distance above the cells is a rock-cut Jaina image which 
resembles another that will be noticed below, but is more roughly 
executed. On the Southern side of the rock, halfway up, is a natu¬ 
ral cave which contains a pool of water. Within the cave is cut, in 
high relief, a seated female figure with a cauri in her left band , 
attended by a smaller male figure on her proper right. In front of 
the seat on which the female figure sits are three small figures, a 
man standing, another on horse-back and a third, standing figure, 
apparently female. On the front face of the rock which overhangs 
the cave is engraved the inscription A. Farther to the left, but 
higher up on the same face of the rock is a seated Jaina figure with 
a cauri on each side of its head. This is the figure which has been 
already mentioned as resembling die one above the seven cells. 
On the western face of the rock, which slopes inwards, is engraved 
the inscription B. Underneath this inscription is a rough and wea- 
Iher-worn naked male figure, and below it, to its proper left a stand¬ 
ing quadruped—dog or tiger,—^which faces the proper right. The 
sculptures and, as will be seen in the sequel, the inscriptions as 
well, prove that the hill and its neighbourhood originally belonged 
to the Jains.” 

Inscription A is dated in the fifth year of Nandivarman (Pal- 
lava Malla) and records that an inhabitant of the village of Puga- 
lalimangalam caused to be engraved an image of Ponniyakkiyar 
attended by the preceptor Naganandin. “Ponniyakkiyar is the 
honorific plural of Ponniyakki, which consists of the Tamil word 
‘ Pon ’—Gold, and ‘ lyakki ’ the Tamil form of the Sanskrit ‘ Yak§i ’. 
There is hardly any doubt that, of the group of five figures which 
are engraved in the cave below the inscription, the sitting female 
figure represents Ponniyakki. The male figure standing close to 
her is perhaps intended for Naganandin.”^® 

The Jain Monastery at Vedal. 

The existence in the same region of another Jain monastery in 
the later Pallava period is brought to light by a few Tamil inscrip¬ 
tions. At Vedal in the North Arcot District there are two hills 
with two natural caverns. To each of these caverns is attached a 

IS. Ep. Ind., vol. rv, p. 137. 
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man(Japam. One of them was intended to be used as a matha as 
evidenced by an inscription^^ at its entrance and the other served 
as a Jain monastery in the time of PaUava Malla and the early 
Cola king Rajakesarivarman (Aditya I) 

These two seats of caverns Pahcapandavamalai and at Ve^al 
indicate that there was in the Arcot district a colony of Jains who 
were patronised by the later Pallava kings. 

Jaina seats of culture in the PudukkoUah State. 

Several natural caverns^® with stone beds and Brahmi inscrip¬ 
tions in many parts of South India reveal the fact that in the early 
days of Jainism, the members of this sect chose secluded spots 
for their living and for their study. Quiet and cool dwellings in 
inaccessible forests, away from the busy centres and surrounded on 
all sides by natural scenery, must have indeed stimulated scholars 
in their studies.^"^ 

Then the Jains made the hills not only their places of learning 
but also their places of woship for the one was not to be separated 
from the other. Very often we find sculptures of Jaina Tlrthan- 
karas in these natural caverns and inscribed labels below them 
giving either the name of the Tirthankara or the name of the 
executor. 

In the Pudukkot^ah State we find several hiUs with such 
caverns. 

Sittannavdsal. 

This village which consists of a group of hills is situated nine 
miles north-west of Pudukkottah town. Two objects attract us. 
One is the steep hill which contains a large cavern on its sxunmit 
known as Eladippattam with Brahmi inscriptions and stone 
beds. The Br^mi inscription in Asokan characters, according 
to the opinions of scholars who have examined them,^^ takes us 

14. 81 of 1908. 

15. 82 and 84 of 1908. 

16. Places with. Brahmi inscriptions are Anaimalai, Tirupparankunram, 
AJagarmalai, iSittannavasal and Valliraalai in the North Arcot district. 

17. Appar confirms the fact that the Jains lived among hills by the phrase 
“KuraiyUla samanar”, i.e., Jains living under roofless dwellings. 

18. In the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1906-07 it is stated that ‘the 
alphabet (of the inscriptions in these caverns) resembles that of the Asoka 
Edicts, and may be assigned roughly to the end of the third and the beginning 
of the second century B.C.; the fact that the language employed in them is 
Pali may be taken to show that it was understood in the Pandyan country 

P. 
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as fau: back as the third or the second century B.C. The hill on 
which these are found is an elongated rock lying north to south 
and cut by natural formation of gullies into three sections. The 
Ela^ppa^tam is on the top of the middle division, and on its eastern 
slope, but accessible only from the West. The immediate approach 
to the cavern is by a narrow ledge provided with seven foot-holds 
cut in the rock; (hence called Elu-adi=seven steps), and along a 
narrow foot-path very risky to traverse. 

The cavern is very roomy, though low, and contains seventeen 
stone beds with a raised portion at one end serving the purpose of 
a pillow. It is on two of these pillows that we find the Brahmi 
inscriptions. It has been generally supposed that the cavern was 
an early resort of Buddhist monks.^® I have examined carefully 
the cavern, its stone beds, roof, inscriptions and its surroimdings 
and so far as my search goes, I cannot find any trace of Buddhist 
influence there. Besides, my attempt to decipher the Brahmi 
inscription on the spot has not been fruitless. I am able to read the 
mime ‘ Naminada ’ at the beginning of the inscription. 

Now, we know that Neminatha, who was also called Nimi 
or Nimesvara, was the 21st Tirthahkara whose emblem 
was a water lily.^o We have on the rock serving as the roof of tire 
cavern, beautiful paintings of water lilies in rich colours—^red and 
blue. This and the absence of any Bauddha influence tell us that 
the cavern was inhabited by Jains and that the hill was a stronghold 
of Jain arhats. This was a sufficient inducement for the Pallava 
Mahendravarman to excavate his cave on the slope of this very hill. 
The .rock-cut Jaina cave is situated on the western slope of this 
hill and contains in all five imposing sculptures of Jaina 'nrthan- 
karas. On the back wall of the inner room are cut in bas-relief 
three large seated figures of T^rthankaras bearing triple umbrellas. 
On the sides of the verandah are two more seated figures, one of 
which has an umbrella over its head and the other a five-hooded 
serpent. The Pallava king made this Jain temple not only a peace¬ 
ful place of worship but also intended it to be an abode of art, for it 
was painted with exquisite colours by the hands of master artists 
of the dsy. One may be sure from the foregoing account that the 

even at that early period, and if the inscriptions and the beds are synchronous, 
we have in tliem the earliest lithic records of the Tamil country and the most 
ancient lithic monunieni of the Tamil race.’ 

19. See the Manual of Puduko-ffah State, App. XX. 

20. *'Tirupparuttikunram and its temples” by T. N. Ramachandran— 
p. 194. 



Jains in Sittannavasal used the cavern of the Eladippattam for their 
study and meditation and the cave-temple for their worship. 


The hill and the cavern seem to have been occupied by the 
Jains until the end of the 10th centurjr for we find inscribed on the 
stone beds names of several Jains who were occupying the cavern. 
The stone pillow next to the one bearing the Brahmi inscription has 
the following Tamil inscription in characters of about the 
9th century A.D.^* It reads thus: “ Tolakkunrattu kadavulan 
Tirunilan Tolakkunram is not a name of any hill in the vicinity, 
and since Kadavulan means an ascetic of god-like character, it is 
possible that the Jaina monk ^Tirxinilan’ came from his place 
Tolakkunram and sought his hermitage in Sittannavasal. A third 
bed contains the name ‘ Tittaicc^an,’ a fourth ^ Tiruccattan ^ and 
a fifth * &n PQrnacandiran Niyattakaran Pattakkali 

Temmalai, 

This is a hill in the Tirumayyam Taluk of the Pudukkottah 
State. It is also called Tenurinalai and there are unmistakable 
traces on the hill that it was under Jain occupation. The natural 
cavern on the hill has been fitted into a monastery and a place of 
worship. On the walls of the cave are cut in bas-relief figures of 
three Tirthankaras, each under a triple umbrella and attended by 
two women cauri-bearers. Several other mutilated Jain figures 
are also visible on the rock. 

On a boulder standing opposite to the natural cavern there is 
an inscription^^ recording that Irukkuve}, on seeing Malayadhvajan 
performing penance on the Tenur hill, paid his respects to him and 
endowed the Paljiccandam (Jain temple and monastery) there. 
Malayadhvajan was perhaps the head of the Jain monastery on tKe 
Teni malai when the Ipukkuvel met him.^ 

Ndrttamalai, 

Yet another centre of Jain scholars in the Pudukkottah State 
was Narttamalai, a village in the midst of several hills and locat¬ 
ed about twelve miles north-west of Pudukkottah town. Nartta- 


21. This inscription is in archaic Tamil characters of the 9th centiiry. One 
or two samples of the letter * r * resemble Vatteluttu. 

22. The texts of these inscriptions are published in the Inscriptions of 
the Pudukkottah State”, No. 7. 

23. Pudukkottah Inscription No. 9. 

24. We do not know which of the I^’ukkuvels of Kodumbalur endowed the 
temple. ^ 
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malai is famous even to this day for its Jain remains and attracts 
quite a large number of visitors. 

It has been suggested that the Jains came from Madura to 
Narttamalai in the time of Sambandar as a result of the per¬ 
secution under the boy saint. It is stated that “ Here the persecut¬ 
ed Jains built temples to their Gods, established monasteries, taught 
(in) schools and popularised a culture which though unworldly in 
the extreme, worked as a lever of refinement among the people 
with whom they came in contact. And these statements are made 

on the authority of the local inscriptions/^^s 

On the other hand, it has been rightly pointed out^® that the 
Jain community must have been in possession of these hills of Nart¬ 
tamalai much earlier than the days of Sambandar. 

There are eight hills in Narttamalai which are now Imown by 
the following names: — (1) Mel-malai, (2) Kottaimalai, (3) 
Kadambar-malai, (4) Paraiyan-malai, (5) Uvacca-malai, (6) Alu- 
rutti-malai (7) Man-m.alai and (8) Pon-malai. Of these Mel-malai 
and Alurutti-malai were occupied by Jains. The Mel-malai (West¬ 
ern hill) is popularly known as tSamana-malai (Jain hill). It 
seems to have been a fortified hill showing traces of a fort. Now, 
let us concentrate on the cavern called ^Samanar Kudagu’ (Jain 
cave). 

Mr. S. R. Balasubramanyan and Mr. Venkatarangam Raju 
have identified the Samanar kudagu with the Visnu cave on the 
Mel-malai. ‘‘The Northern cave tempJe No. 1 must have been once 
a Jaina cave (Samana-Kudagu as it is called); but it has been 
converted into a Visnu temple in later times.”^'^ There is nothing 
to warrant this identification, for when we approach the summit of 
the Mel-malai, we find the Samanar Kudagu, a cavern cut in the 
rock and beautifully made into a dwelling place, very much like 
the one on the Tenimalai. There are steps leading up to this 
cavern which is quite different from the caves of the PaUavas on 
the same hill. 

I have been inside this cavern and I was distinctly told that 
this was the Samanar-kudagu. Since this cavern on the top of the 
hill appears to be a fit place for dwelling, the Samanas must have 
utilised the Mel-malai for their living and must have had the 


25. “Narttamalai and its temples” by Mr. S. R, Balasubramanyan and 
Mr. K. Venkataranga Raju, J.O.R. 1933, Oct,, Dec. 1933. 

26. Ibid, 

27. J.O.R., p. 24, Jan.-March 1934. 
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Alurutti-malai as their place of worship and study* It was perhaps 
with a view to remove the Jains from this attractive hill that the 
Saiva devotees and the Vi^nu-bhaktas of the time of Nrpatunga 
excavated the two caves on this very hill. It is not unlikely that the 
6amanas abandoned this hill after the excavation of these caves and 
confined themselves to the Alurutti hill. 

The Alurutti-malai^® (man-hurling-hill) ‘is an elongated rock 
with a continuous steep inclination on one side and a sheer drop 
over a hundred feet high on the other. There is a natural cavern 
on the rock with a Jaina figure beautiful but broken.’ Outside 
this cave, cut in the cleft of an over-hanging boulder there are two 
Jaina images of Urthankaras under triple umbrellas and attended 
by their slsyas. 

To the east of the cavern is a damaged inscription of Sxmdara- 
Pandya-deva mentioning the name of a Jain preceptor (Kana) 
kuca (u) Panditar and his pupil ‘Dharmadeva Acarya.’^^ Another 
inscription of the twenty-seventh year of Kulottuhga III refers to 
a shrine of Aruha Devar on the Tirumanai-malai.^® There is no 
doubt that this is the Jain temple on the Alurutti malai. Accord¬ 
ing to the Pudukkottah Manual “another inscription mentions the 
Tiruman Malai as a double hill on which two Jaina monasteries 
were founded in consequence of which the two rocks were re¬ 
named ‘Vada Tirupalli-malai’ (Northern-sacred-Jaina hill) and ‘Ten 
Tiru-Palli-Malai’ (Southern sacred-Jaina hill). According to a third 
inscription, lands were assigned in Koiramangalam in Saka 1175 
(1253 A.D.) by Tribhuvanacakravarti for the support of two monas¬ 
teries on the hill and there is a fourth inscription which apportions 
the produce of the lands between the Northern and Southern Insti¬ 
tutions in the ratio of two to one ; which leads us to infer that the 
northern foundation was perhaps the earlier or the more import¬ 
ant of the twG.”^^ 


28. “The Aluruty-malai or ‘Man-rolling hill’ obtained its name from 
the practice adopted in former times of executing criminals by rolling them 
over the great precipice on the south side of the hill. The hill is about 400 
feet in height and the upper part of the great south scarp overliangs slightly.” 
—^‘Pudukkottah History’, p. 8, foot-note. 

29. I cannot find this inscription in the texts of the Pudukkottah Inscrip¬ 
tions though I saw a facsimile of it in the Museum of the Pudukkottah State 
when I visited the place. 

30. No. 158 in the * Pudukkottah Inscriptions “ Tirumanai Malai 
Aruhadevar.” 

31. Pudxikkoftah Manual, p. 506. 
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Apart from these later epigraphical evidences, the natural 
caverns and the Jaina remains on the Mel-malai and on the Alu- 
rutti-malai are sufficient evidence that these two hills were centres 
of Jain culture from the time of the Pallavas, if not earlier. 

Some general remarks about Jain Scholars 

Long before the Pallava sway extended over South India, the 
Jain scholars had established their reputation there. They were 
well versed in Tamil, Prakrt and Sanskrit.®^ The Nayanars tell 
us that the Jains were very fond of theological disputations and 
took pride in vanquishing in debates the leaders of other religious 
sects.^^ They denounced the Vedas and roamed about in the hot 
sun carrying in their hands an umbrella, a mat and a peacock 
feather,**^ 

In spite of the fact that the Jains ceased to be the favourites 
of the Pallava kings after the re-conversion of Mahendravarman to 
Saivism and in spite of the open denunciations of the Saiva Naya¬ 
nars, we do see that in parts of the Pallava kingdom Jain scholars 
flourished and made vehement attempts to spread their culture. 

We saw that their place of study and worship was generally 
either the top of a hill (Sittannavasal, Tenimalai, Narttamalai, etc.) 
or the sea-side (the Pataliputra monastery was on the sea-side) or 
the banks of a river (Tirupparuttikkunram). They lived a simple 
and well-regulated life and were highly accomplished in their 
literature, both religious and secular. Towards the middle and end 
of the Pallava period we see that much of their time was spent in 
contending against the Saiva community. They did once enjoy 
royal patronage and political influence in the Court and that was 
in the early years of Mahendravannan’s rule. 


32. ‘‘Sangada PaAgamappagadatto^aitturaitta ” (Sambandar Alavajr. 
** Maninervili ”). 

33. ** Podiyar pindiyarenra appoyyarkal vadinaluraiyavai meyyala.” 
(Sambandar—” Melai TirukkattiJippalli Padigam.”)^ 

34. “ Vedavelviyai nindanai seydulal—Adamilliyamano^u’’ (Alavay 

padigam). 

“ Periyavagiya ku^alyum piliyum avaiveyiykarava (Maraikk^u 
Padigam). 


CHAPTER XVI 

MUSIC 


An Age oj Art 

The artistic sentiment of an age may express itself in various 
ways—in painting, in sculpture, in architecture, in poetry and in 
the dance—^very especially in music; That the Paliava Age was an 
age of art wherein all these different modes found visible expres¬ 
sion is undeniable, and music which has always played an import¬ 
ant part in the social life of the people of India received the greatest 
attention and royal patronage in this period of South Indian His¬ 
tory. 

The standard attained in one branch of art always suggests a 
corresponding development in the allied branches. The fresco- 
paintings on the walls of the cave at Sittannavasal, depicting a few 
of the beautiful dancing poses described in Bharata s Natya Sastra, 
raise the presumption that the sister art of music had also attained 
the standard; for, how can we conceive of dancing without 

music ? Further, the very fact that the figure of Nataraja is sculp¬ 
tured on the walls of the Paliava temples at their capital K^ci 
shows that the divinity in whom both dancing and mtisic are com¬ 
bined (Nytta Murti and Nada Murti) appealed to the artistic taste 
of the people. 

The music of the Tevdrams 

Those spontaneous outpourings of devotional hearts, the 
songs of Appar, Sambandar and Sundaramuirtti who 
flourished in this period are filled with music. The rhythm 
and melody of their verses are really the proper test 
of the musical talents of these poets. Besides, Appar 
beautifully expressed his taste for instrumental music when 
he sang that the shadow of Siva’s feet is as soothing as the pure 
music of the His younger contemporary Sambandar and his 


1, MasUvI^iyum tnalaimadiyanvum 

Visutenralum vlngilaveniliim 
Miisuvandarai Poygaiyum ponradfe 
l^anendai iuayadinilale. 

The mention of vinai in the Tevaram shows that this musical instrument 
was practised in South India from very early days. An Inscription of Rajaiaja 
(141 of 1900) registers a grant of land for the maintenance of a musician 
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friend and companion Tii*unilakanthap^ar were two master musi¬ 
cians in this period, the former as a talented vocalist and the latter 
as the most skilled in playing on the 

Ever since Tirtinilakaiithapan.ar met Sambandar, the former 
resolved to spend the rest of his life in the company of the latter 
playing on his matchless yal every song that his yoimg master pro¬ 
duced. The single instance of the failure of Tirunilakantap^ar 
to reproduce on his yal a particular tune which Sambandar sang, 
a thrilling incident described in the Periyapurd7ji,am,^ indicates the 
recognition by Tirunaakanthapanar and all around of the superi¬ 
ority of vocal music over the instrumental. 

The Tevarams, as we know, were set to music, and are sung 
even to this day though many of tiie original tunes to which they 
were set are now almost forgotten.^ It is interesting to find that 
the regular singing of the Tev^ams in Siva temples, a practice still 
observed in many of the temples of South India, began as early as 
the days of the later Pallava kings. An inscription*^ of Nandivar- 
man III in the Bilvanathesvara temple at TiruvaUam records that 
provision was made for those who were to sing the Tiruppadigam 
i.e., the Tevaram ‘Tiruppadiyam pad^vari43itta palapaijii seyvarkku 
neUu n^uiTukka^iyum.’ 

Since this time, the singers of the Tevarams formed a part of 
the temple organisation and a large number of Cola records® regis¬ 
ter grants made for the singing of the Tiruppadigam and also the 
Tiruvaymoli hymns. 


who was to play on the vini and a vocalist to accompany the player. They 
both had to exercise their art in the Tin^Isvara temple (the present Tintri- 
nlsvara temple at Tindivanam). The vina must have been long in practice in 
South India in order to receive such recognition under the Colas. 

2. The Tiruvasagarti distinguishes the vmai from the y^ as also the 
Kdlingattupparani. We also know that ^ilappadikaram recognises four kinds 
of yals, viz., palai yal, kuruhji yal, maruda y^, neydal (Ref. Vattapp^ai). 
We do not know which of the four yals was played by the friend of Sambandar. 
The Tiruvdsagam, in a single verse, mentions both the yal and the vinai: 
“innisai vinaiyar yalinar orupal”—Saiva Siddhanta Edition, p. 87. 

3. Sambandamurtti Pur^am, V. V. 446-454. 

4. The different pans such as Pan G^daram, Pan Takkesi, Pap Indalam, 
in which the Tev^ams were sung are evidently those that are described in 
^UappadiMram, 

5. S.I.I., vol. Ill, part I, p. 93. 

6. 280 of 1917. 433 of 1903 records gift of land to a certain Rajaraja 
Piccan and his troupe for singing the Tiruppadigam hymns in the temple, 
326 of 1906—provision made for the recitation of Tiruvaymoli of Nammajvar. 



The music of the Ndlayiraprahandam 


Of the songs of the Vaisnava devotees collectively known as 
the ‘Nalayiraprahandam^ the Teriya Tirumoli’ of Tirxnnangai- 
mannan can be definitely assigned to the Pallava period. As a 
poetic composition consisting of devotional verses, the ^Periya Tiru- 
moli' has as much of music in it as in the Tevarams; however, I 
doubt if these verses or any of the verses of the Nalayiraprabandam 
were ever sung in the same way as the Tevarams were. From 
the way in which the ‘ Periya Tirumoli ^ and the ^ Tiruvaymoli ’ are 
recited by the orthodox Vaimavas of to-day, I infer that the verses 
were always chanted, being confined only to the Udatta, Anudatta 
and Svarita SvaramsJ This seems to be the result of the idea 
of the later Vaisnava teachers to consider the compositions of the 
earlier Alvars as equal to the Vedas. Nadamuni describes the 
Tiruvaymoli as 'Dravida Veda Sagaram.’^ 

The Birudas of some of the Pallava kings 

The birudas of the Pallava kings were not altogether empty 
boasts. ‘Mattavilasa’ was a surname of Mahendravarman’s^ be¬ 
cause he was the author of a Prahasana of that name. ‘Vicitracitta’^^ 
and ‘Citrakarapuli’ii speak of the inventive genius and architec¬ 
tural skill of the monarch. It was quite fitting on the part of 
Rajasimha, the builder of the magnificent abodes for 6iva such as 
the Kailasanatha temple at Kanci and the lofty shrine on the sea¬ 
shore at Mamallapuram (the shore temple), to call himself ‘Siva 
Gudamani j j pj^ y gg 

Such being the nature of the birudas assumed by the Pallava 
kings, we shall examine those that throw light on their musical 
talents. 

The late Mr. Gopinatha Rao interpreted^^ the surname of 
Mahendravarman, ‘Sankima ‘ Born of mixed caste \ 

7. Narada Si3c§a, verse 2—Also see Panini Sik§a; except Samag^am 
which at a later stage was sung in all the seven notes, the other Vedic chants 
included only three notes. 

8. See also Anandalvan’s reference to the same, ‘ ^ndamil Vedam ' and 
Bhattar^s reference ‘ Tamil inayaigal ayiram '. 

9. Found on the Pallavaram cave and in the Mamandur inscriptions. 

10. Mandagappattu inscription. Ep. Ind. vol. XVII, page 17. 

11. “Conjeevaram inscriptions of Mahendravarman ^—Dubreuil. 

12. Found in tlie Pananialai inscription and in the inscription on the 
Balipitha of the shore of tlie temple. 

13. Ep. Ind. vol. XVII, p. 16. 

14. Found in the Pallavaram and Trichinopoly caves, 
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Granting, for argument’s sake, that Mahendravarman was of a mix¬ 
ed descent, it .Is against the nature of man to make mention of it in a 
stone inscription, and much less should our suspicion be roused in 
the case of Mahendra whose parentage from the mother’s side is 
not known to us. Therefore, I am inclined to accept the other inter¬ 
pretation offered by Mr. Krishna ^astri that Sankiriiajati is the 
name of a variety of musical time, and Mahendravarman held it be¬ 
cause he was an inventor of this type of t^a. It is no wonder that 
having been one of the greatest musicians of South India, as we 
shall see, he was also a master of tala. The well-known tala Jatis 
are only five, namely, caturasra, tisra, misra, khanda and sankirna; 
and of these, the last one is that which concerns us. The earliest 
treatises on tala such as the *Tdlcdaksav<t^^^ of Nandikesvara em¬ 
phasise only the first four Jatis as common. Moreover the Mar- 
kandeya Purdria^^ speaks of four Jatis alone. Therefore, we may 
safely assume that the last one sankirna was a later invention and 
probably that of King Mahendravarman. Tlie following table will 
give an idea of how the variety of talas are fitted under the five tala 
Jatis and what place the sankirna occupies. 


Name of 
tala. 


Name of Jati. 


Caturasra. 

Tisra. 

Misra. 

Khapda. 

Sankirna. 

Dhruva 

4,2,4,4 

3,3,3,3 

7.2,5,5 

5,2,5,5 

9,2,9,9 

Matsya 

4.2,4 

3,2,3 

7,2,7 

5,2,5 

9,2,9 

Eilpaka 

4,2 

3,2 

7,2 

5,2 

9,2 

Jampa 

4,1.2 

3,1,2 

7,1,2 

5,1,2 

9.1.2 

Triputa 

4,2,2 

3,2,2 

7,2,2 

5,2,2 

9,2,2 

Atatala 

4,4,2,2 

3,3,2,2 

7.7,2,2 

5,5,2,2 

9,9,2,2 

£katala 

4 

3 

7 

5 

& 


On the same PaUavaram cave and next to Sankingia Jatili is 
inscribed another surname of the same king which reads ‘Pravyt- 
tamatrah/ Certain words preceding the phrase ‘Prakarana Pra- 
vrttamatral^’ are missing. The epigi’aphists have wrongly read 


15. The Tanjore Library has a manuscript of this work, No. 60. This 
Nandikesvara is possibly the same as the Nandikesvara quoted by Rajasekhara 
in his “Kavyamimamsa*' and also by Abhinavagupta. 

16. * Caturvidham param tS}am Ch. XXI, v. 54, 
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Prakania into Prakarena.^^ One of the meanings of Karanam is 
“ a kind of rhythmical pause or beat of the hands to keep time 

This is supported by a verse in Kuvmra Samhhava where the 
word is used in this sense : — 

‘‘Sikharasaktameghanam vyajyanti yatra vesmanam 
Anugarjitasamdigdhah karanairmurajasvanah 

The prefix ‘pra^ before ‘karana’ is used here in the sense of 
length;^® so prakarana would then mean ‘the length of the beat/ 
Whatever the missing words may be, ‘Prakarana pravrtta matrah’ 
in the light of our interpretation of Sankirnajatih going before, 
clearly signifies that Mahendravarman had systematised in a cer¬ 
tain manner the matras pertaining to the tala or talas. 

Mahendravarman’s grandson Rajasimha, was also an accom¬ 
plished musician as is known from his sumames.^i He is praised 
as §ri Va d yavidy a4il^y.§b ^ Vidyadhara on the instrument;' 
‘ Sri atodya'T/umiburuh ‘ a Tumburu on the atodya and ‘ Sri 
Vina Naradah,’ ‘ a Narada on the vina/ The surname ‘Atodya Tum- 
buruh’ is interesting. Atodya is a generic name denoting the four 
kinds of instruments,namely, vina, muraja (drum), vamSa (flute) 
and tala (cymbals). 


17. I have examined carefully the original impression of the insca'iption 
furnished Tby the Madras Epigraphy Office, and I am convinced that the correct 
reading is ‘Prakarana Pravrtta Matrah^ 

18. Apte gives the meaning for ' Prakarana * as a rhythmical pause or heat 
of the hand to keep time. Ref. his Sanskrit dictionary. 

19. Mallinatha comments: —“ Karanaih tala vyavasthapakaih tadana- 
vise§aih.” 

Rajakandarpa, an author of a musical treatise, defines Karana thus: 
Karanaih : Vadya tadanavicchedaih ; 

“ Nrttavaditragltanam; Prayogavasabhedinam; Samsthana tadanam tSlam; 
Karanani pracak^ate ” 

Arunagirinalha defines ‘Karana’: Karanaih: Vadyatadanaviccedaih 
visesaih talaih iti arthah. Yathoktam Sangita sastre Nrtta, etc. 

20. ‘ Pra ’ with nouns whether derived from verbs or not, is used in the 
following senses according to “ Ganaratnamahodadhi ” of Vardhamana 
(a) length, etc. (Owing to the gap preceding ‘ pra the interpretation offered 
here must be considered rather doubtful.—^KA.N.) 

21. These are found round the enclosure of the Rajasimh^vara temple, 

Kanci. vol. I, page 15. 

22 S.I.T., vol. I, p. 17. Dr. Hultzsch translates this as “ he who possesses the 

knowledge of musical instruments.” This is not correct. 

23, Amarakoi^a—-Natyavarga, verses 4 and 5, 
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Atodya has also been referred to m a restricted sense to mean 
a vina,^^ and since Rajasimha is here compared to Tumburu and 
the latter’s instrument was a vina, we may take it that the Pallava 
king was as skilled on the vina (Atodya) as Tumburu on the Kala- 
vati.2S In fact, Rajasimha must have been highly proficient on the 
vina to have become the subject of such comparisons. 

The Kudumiydmalai inscription throws light on the science of 
music of the period. 

More than the birudas of Mahendravarman and his succes¬ 
sors, that which interests a student of Pallava history so far as 
music is concerned is tlie famous Kudumiyamalai inscription 
assigned by scholars to the time of Mahendravarman, a study of 
which will enable us to acquaint ourselves with the scientific side 
of the music of the period to which it belongs. 

Facsimile and Text published. 

The existence of the inscription was discovered in 1904 and 
with the help of the estampages supplied by Rao Sahib H. Krishna 
Sastri, Rao Bahadur P. R. Bhandarkar edited it in Epigraphia 
Indica, Volume XII. The Text alone is published in the Inscrip¬ 
tions of the Pudukottai State. 

The location of the inscription. 

Facing east on the slope of the rock behind the Sikhanatha- 
svami temple, on the right side of the cave temple called the 
Melakkovil and between two rock-cut Ganesas, one a Valampuri 
and the other an Idaipuri, both probably of Pallava origin, is 
engraved the inscription occupying a space of about 13 feet by 14 
feet. It is unfortunate that the waU and the basement of the 


24. Raghuvamsa VIII, 34, XV, 88. See also Uttarardmacarita 7 and Veni 
Samhdra I. 

25. Amarakosa, Part I, Natyavarga, verse 3, Commentary. 

26. The Epigraphical name “ Sikhanallur ” (the good place of ^ikha or the 
hair-tuft) and the latter name “Kudumiyamalai” (a hill of the kudumi or 
the hair-tuft) were derived from tlie name of the god of the Sikhanallur 
temple. The presence of the tuft on the head of the Linga which I was able 
to witness when I visited Kudumiyamalai is explained by a local tradition, 
vide Pudukkottai Manual, page 493. Tlie architectural style of the ^ikha- 
nathar temple decides its age to be not earlier than the 11th century A.D. 
Hence, the Melakkovil is the earliest ^iva temple in the place. 

27. The cave temple must have been called Melakkovil because it is on 
the western side of the ^ikhanathar temple. 
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mandapa ^® constructed in front of the Melakkovil have hidden a 
fev/ of the notes of the last sections of the inscription including the 
bas-relief sculpture of the Valampuri Ganesa. However, excepting 
these hidden portions, it is a marvel to see the entire inscription in 
such a good state of preservation. The very choice of the place, 
the wide space which the inscription occupies on the slope of the 
hill and the careful engraving—^neat, legible and uniform—on the 
hard rock suggest no ordinary purpose. 

The characters of the inscriptions. 

Dr. Bhandarkar remarks The chai*acters seem to belong 

to the 7th century. They clearly resemble those of the early 
Calukya period. In particular, it may be noted that the letter e, 
as in Pallava inscriptions of this period, is almost identical with 
ba. Other peculiarities to be noted are : (1) the use of a small 
ma below the line to indicate a final m in the first line of the head¬ 
ing of section 1; (2) the two dots of the visarga are sometimes 
joined by a line and (3) the a matra of ha is represented by 
a stroke above and not to right of ha/^ 

An independent examination of the characters of the 
Kudumij^amalai inscription shows that they very closely resemble 
the Pallava scnpt of the 7th century A.D. The formation of the 
letters compares well with that of Mahendravarman’s inscriptions 
at Trichinopoly and South Arcot, and we may therefore assign 
the Pudukkottai inscription of Mahendra to the same period as the 
Trichinopoly inscription. 

The divisions of the inscription. 

After a salutation to Siva—‘ Siddham Namah Sivaya ’—the 
inscription is arranged in seven sections; each section has several 
sub-sections and each sub-section throughout has sixteen sets of 
four svaras each. The combinations of four svaras in each of the 
seven sections are an*anged xmder a specific heading mentioned in 
order as follows: (1) Madhyama Grame Catusprahara Svara- 

gamah (2) Sadja Grame Catusprahara Svaragamah ”; (3) 

“ Sadave Catusprahara Svaragamah ; (4) Sadharite Catus- 


28. The mandapa of cut stone is a later addition. 

29. Ep. Ind, XII, p. 227. 

30. I fail to see why Dr. Bhandarkar thinks that ihe characters are 
Calukyan, 

31. The characters of the Trichinopoly Inscription may be compared with 
that of Kudumiyamalai. 
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prahara Svaragamalj (5) “ Pancame Catu§prahara Svara- 

gamah”; (6) “KaiMka Madhyame Catusprahara Svaragamal;! 

(7) “Kaisike Catusprahara Svaragam^”. On the extreme 
right end of the bottom of the inscription is a colophon 
which readsRudracarya sigyena parama mahesvarena 
rajna sisyahitartham krtah svaragamah” i.e., “ Svaragamas made 
for the benefit of the disciples by the king, a Mahesvara and a 
disciple of Rudracarya.” 

Just below the colophon, an important and informing note in 
Tamil characters of about the same period is added on. This tells 
us that they are intended (evidently the musical notes) for the 
eight and seven—" Ettirkum elirkum ivai uriya ”. 

Authorship of the Kudumiydmalai music. 

For the present, without going into the science and technique 
involved in the Kudumiyamalai music, we shall turn our attention 
• to its authorship. Dr. Bhandarkar, though he fixed the age of the 
inscription as the 7th century, does not discuss its authorship. 
However, scholars in Pallava history ^ have ascribed it to 
Mahendravarman on the ground that he was a lover of music. It 
is our purpose now to examine if any positive evidence could be 
discovered in support of this proposition. 

As we have seen, paleography presents no difficulty in assign¬ 
ing the inscription to Mahendravarman and there is no doubt that 
Trichinopoly and Pudukkottai were included within his dominions. 

Now, in the colophon it is stated that the musical notes were 
inscribed at the instance of a king, a mahesvara, and this ac¬ 
complished Saiva monarch could have been no other than the 
Pallava Mahendravarman I whom we have already credited with 
the invention of a tala Jati. 

His craze for music and his taste for nrttam, talam and layam 
are also revealed through his own characters and descriptions in 
his farce “ Mattavildsa One cannot doubt that it is Mahendra 
who is the ‘ Sangita Dhana ’ when the Sutradhara of the play 
says: ^3 “ Aham tu samprati sangita dhanah ” “Now music is my 
wealth”. Thus would the king describe the Tippler’s merry 
dances—“Mattavilasa Nrttam”:—“Ah! how good to look at are 
the Tippler’s merry dances! They are accompanied by the rhythm 
of beaten drums and show diverse modulations of gesture and 
speech and brows, while upper robes are clasped by one uplifted 

32. “Pallavas”—Dubreuil, p. 39. 

33. Text-p. 4. 
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hand, and the music’s time falls out of measure for a moment as 
they put back into place downward-slipping garments, and neck 
strings, are disordered 

This description and the immediate reply of Devasoma “ aho 
rasikah khalu acaryah ” though full of sarcasm in the context, still 
give us an insight into the aesthetics of the royal author who 
was undoubtedly a rasika, a fact which is confirmed by the 
Mamaiidur inscription. 

The reference to “ Urvasi sarva sobhana —Urvasi of all¬ 
round splendour ’—and to ‘ Gandharva Sastram ’—the science of 
Gandharvas, i,e., music in the Mamai^dur inscription of Gunabhara 
alias Mahendravarman strengthens our conclusion that the king was 
an adept in music. The inscription also records his literary 
achievements, but it is disappointing to note that the portion which 
speaks of music in detail is very much damaged. However, from 
what I am able to make out from the broken sentences, I have no 
hestitation in stating that herein the king has recorded his composi¬ 
tion of the Kudumiyamalai music and his experiments with it on an 
instrument as the following text and translation will prove: — 

‘‘(raca) yitva yatha vidhi.ca. 

vividhaih krtva varna caturtham apraptapurvam 
nixvestum vadyasravanaih. .krtavatiiva. 

“Having compiled according to rules and having made combina¬ 
tions (of svaras) in various kinds in fours... .to hear this unique 

composition played on an instrument.The combinations of 

four svaras is clearly a reference to the groupings of catussvaras 
in the Kudumiyamalai inscription. The phrase “ apraptapurvam ” 
suggests that Mahendravarman had exercised a great deal of 
originality in the permutations and combinations of these svaras in 
fours. ‘ Vadyasravanaih ’ indicates that the author, after having 
conceived the music of his composition in his mind, tested it on an 
instrument. 


34. 


35. 

36. 

37. 


" aho Darsaniyani prahata-mardalakarananugatani 
vividhangaharavacanabhruvikarani 
ucchritaikahastavalambitotlanyarii vigalitavasana 
pratisamadhanak§anavisainitalayani 
vyakulitakanthagunani mattavilasanrttani.” 
Devasoma is Satyasoma’s wench. Text, p. 9 
vol. IV, No. 38 of 88, line 5. 

SJ.I, vol. IV, p. 12, lines 11 to 13. 
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music on tlic ^ Pativadini 


Mahendravarman experimented the 

It now remains for us to discover on what instrument he made 
the experiment and on what instrument he intended the si^yas to 
practise the music. Dr. Bhandarkar only guessed that it must be 
the Vina; he remarks “ the music of the inscription appears to* be 
intended for the vina since it has been given the title catuspratxara 
svaragamab) or authoritative texts of notes produced by four strik- 
ings (of the string) 


PARIVADINI. 


A tiny label inscribed on the top of the Valampuri Gane.sa at 
Kudutniyamalai sculptured on the northern side of the music 
inscription has enabled me not only to confirm the happy guess of 
Dr. Bhandarkar but also to prove on what particular kind of vma 
Mahendravarman experimented with his musical notes. There is 
no difficulty in reading the label as * Parivadini ’ as it is written in 
the same bold characters^® as the main inscription. 

About ‘Parivadini’ the Amarakosa^^ says:—‘Vina tu vallaki 
vipanci sStu tantribhih saptabhih parivadini ’—and the commentary 
explains it as ‘ vina vallaki vipanci trayam vinayah sa viiia tu sapta- 
bih tantribhih upalaksita parivadini, i.e., the three names viiia, val¬ 
laki and vipanci denote a vina but that which has seven strings is 


3S. ^!p. Ind., vol. XII, p. 228. 

39. I came across this label during my visit but it had akeady been noticed 
by the Epigraphists in the state but nobody so far thought that it had anything 
to do with the musical inscription. This is imdoubtedly owing to the fact that 
the wall of the mandapa constructed in front of the Melakkovil has separated 
the label from the mam inscription. 

40. I have with me an estampage of this label, and I have reproduced it 
in the text. 

41. Amarakosa Natyavarga, verse 2 and the commentary. 





called '' parivadini xhe Buddha carita of Aivaghosa furnishes 
a few more interesting points about * Parivadini viz., that it is a 
big vina and that its strings are made of gold:—“and another 
damsel lay sound asleep, embracing her big lute as if it were a 
female friend and rolled it about, while its golden strings trembled, 
with her face bright, with her shaken ear-rings. ” 43 

It is only now that we realise the full significance of the label 
which informs us that Mahendravarman's instrument was the 
‘ pai’ivadini ^ 

Ettirkum elirkum ivai uriya. 

But he was not content with this. After trying his notes on 
the seven-stringed vina, he discovered the possibility of playing the 
same on the eight-stringed also and he succeeded ; hence he was 
induced to add the post-script in Tamil below the colophon and tell 
the futrue students of music that the svaras could be practised both 
on the eight as well as on the seven-stringed vinas—^ ettirkum 
elirkum ivai uriyaWe need not question whether an eight¬ 
stringed vim was ever known to have existed. If Adiyarkkunallar 44 
could tell us that the four kinds of Yals mentioned in the 
Sllaypadikaram as current in South India were periyal, magaraya], 
sagdtayal and sengottiyal and that they had respectively 21, 17, 16 
and 7 strings, and if the San^ta Ratnakara^^ could definitely state 
that there were vmas with a single string (Ekatantrivina), two 
strings (Nakula), 7 strings, 9 strings and 21 strings, we may safely 
believe that the inscription mentions an eight-stringed vina in the 
time of Mahendravarman. 

The Tirwmayyam music inscription. 

Just as in Kudumiy^alai, we have on the slope of the rock to 
the right of the 6iva rock-cut cave at Tirumayyam (fourteen miles 
south of Pudukkottai town) another music inscription which was 
first discovered by the late T. A. Gopinatha Rao who remarks “ The 
Tirumayyam cave also contained a musical treatise similar to the 
Kudumiyamalai inscription. It is engraved on the wall of the 
shrine to ^iva. A very late Pundya king has erased a portion of 

42. Kalidasa speaks of die * Parivadini *: Brahmaraih kusumamisaribhih 
parikirna parivadini muneh; Dadrse pavanavalepajam syjati baspa mivanjana- 
vilam.” (Baghuvamsa Vin, 35.) 

43. Buddha carita, Bk. 5, v. 55. See the translation in ** The sacred books 
of the East”—^Max Muller. 

44. ^ilappadikdram, Arangerrukadai, commentary on line No. 26. 

45. Sanglta Ratndkara, Part 11, p. 480 and also page 520 et seq. 

P .-^2 
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the inscription stating that it is in an unintelligible script and has 
engraved thereon a useless inscription of his recording perhaps a 
gift of a few coins. He did not know what serious damage he 
was doing to an invaluable inscription. The fragments that are 
available now read here and there—Sa (dja), Gandharam, Dhaiva 
(ta)—terms of Indian music, written in the same characters as 
the Kudmniyamalai inscription”.^® 

Not a duplicate of the Ku4umiyamalai inscription. 

The fact that the script of the Tirumayyam inscription is 
identical with that of the Kudumiyamalai one, may induce us to 
consider the one as a duplicate of the other, but a very careful 
examination^'^ of the inscription on the Tirumayyam rock proves 
that at the extreme ends of the superimposed Tamil inscription, 
we see distinctly combinations of Svaras. They are not the uniform 
combinations of Catussvaras as in Kudumiyamalai but instead 
exhibit a variety of combinations, three, two, four etc., and with 
irregular spacings between them: therefore, we cannot take this 
to be a duplicate of the Kudumiyamalai groupings; at the same 
fimp we cannot assert anything more, for the main part of the 
inscription has been erased. 

Labels of instruction on the Tirumayyam rock. 

Still, this is not all that Tirumayyam can give us about music. 
As in Kudumiyamalai there are by the side of the music inscrip¬ 
tion, labels, not one, but several which are more interesting than 
the erased inscription itself. We shall first make a list of these 
labels and then study them. 

(1) On the left side (proper) of the erased inscription: 
“Parivadinida”. 

(2) Below the above label: 

“Karkkappaduvadu kap.. 

Ncolliya pukirparukkmn nimi 
Mukkanniruvattukkum urittu”. 

(3) To the left of the above is written: 

“Gunasena pramanan 

jeyda vidya parivadini kar(ka) 

46. I.A., Lll, p. 47. 

47. I examined this inscription during my visit to the place on 27-5-32. 
After washing the surface I was able to identify some of tlie svara combina¬ 
tions clearly. 
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(4) On the rock to the north of the cave temple: 


“ParivadMda”. 

(5) Below the above label: 

“.... ]5Jcolliya pukirparukkum enija 
... .Nemi mukkanniruvattukkum 
-ppiyam”. 

Of these labels the fom-th and the fifth seem to be duplicates 
of the first and the second. Tlie labels “parivadinida” are written 
in Pallava Grantha characters and the others in Tamil characters 
of the same period. The second and the fifth are only in frag¬ 
ments. 

The Tirumayyam notations and Parivadinl 

The labels first, third and fourth speak of the Parivadinl 
to which we have already referred. The force of the letter da oc¬ 
curring here after ‘Parivadini’ is puzzling and there is no possibility 
of any letters having disappeared at the end of da, for the labels 
are enclosed within four lines. 'Under these circumstances, 
we can only make a tentative suggestion that da might 
have been added to mean ‘to apply or to give’. Taldng 
this, in combination with the corresponding Tamil term ‘ Pariva- 
dini karka ’ which is quite instructive by itself, we need hardly 
doubt that the Tirumayyam notations were also meant to be prac¬ 
tised on the same Parivadini. 

The notations in relation to the three aspects of Gandharvavidyd 
It did not suffice for the author of these notations to stop with 
instrumental music. He seems to have combined these svaras in a 
way as to give effect to such a music as would serve all the three 
aspects of the Gandharva vidya, viz., gitam, vadyam, and nrttam.^® 
It is in this sense that I understand the phrase ‘mukkanniruvattuk¬ 
kum (ivai) urittu ’ found in the second and fourth labels. The word 
‘nemi’ which is realhi" ‘nemi’ might have been used to mean ‘the 
earth’ in which case the whole phrase ‘nemunukkanniruvattukkum 
ivai urittu’ when translated would mean; (this music) can be utilis¬ 
ed for the three (branches) of Gandharva vidya (as prevalent or 
known) on earth. 


48. “ Gitam vadyam ca nrttam ca trayam sangitamucyate.” 

This is borne out by the earliest literature on music which treats of vocal 
music, instrumental music and dance. 
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The phrase ‘pukirparukkum* iii labels two and four is unin¬ 
telligible. One wonders if it is a corruption or has anything to do 
with 'pugalvar/ from ‘pugaF, meaning ‘mode of singing/ But since 
the label is fragmentary, I cannot venture any interpretation of it. 

The author of Tiruuiayyam music 

From the factii> that Tirumayyam is not very far away from 
Kudumiyamalai, that the inscriptions in both places are written in 
the same characters, that both are inscribed on the slopes of rocks 
by the right side of rock-cut &va temples and that both have labels 
referring to the same musical instrument, we may assert that the 
author of the two inscriptions is one and the same individual. But 
this is not all. Label No. 3 which should be read as : 

“Gunasena prammiah 

jeyda vidya, parivadini karka.” 

a label which is complete in itself, informs us that the vidya, viz, 
the knowledge of music (pramanam seyda) established and con¬ 
firmed by Gunasena, should be played (karka) on the parivadini. 
We have already concluded that Mahendravamian was the author 
of the Kudumiyamalai music and the name Gunasena here seems 
to refer to no one else but to our king who was variously called 
Guiiabhara and Gunadhara.'^^ 

Riidracarya, the music master of Mahendraimrman 

We have noticed that in the colophon to the music inscription 
the king professes himself a student (sisya) of Eudracarya. Of 
Rudrac§rya Venkayya remarks:®® “As regards his preceptor it is 
worthy of note that his namesake was the father of Nrsimhasuri, 
the author of ‘Svaramahjarf, an elementary treatise on Vedic ac¬ 
cents. But as the time when the latter lived is not known, we can¬ 
not be sure if the two Rudracaryas are identical or not.” They are 
not identical, for the ‘Svaramanjari^ turns out to be a comparative¬ 
ly late work,®^ 

Editing the Kudumiy§malai inscription, Dr. Bhandarkar said: ®^ 
“This treatise, according to the colophon, was composed by some 
king who was the pupil of Rudracarya. It is impossible to say 
whether this Rudracaiya be the same as Rudrata mentioned by 

49. Periya pwm^m—Tirunavukkarasu Nayanar puranam: verse 146. 
Gunabhara is found in the Mamandur inscription of Mahendravarman. 

50. Madras Ep, Rep. 1905. 

51. See Note. 

52. Ep. Ind., vol. XII, p. 231. 
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Matanga.” Now, we know that Matanga the author of the Brhad- 
desi was considered an authority on music and was quoted by 
authors who flourished between the tenth and fourteenth centu¬ 
ries. Matanga was a specialist on the flute and a popular story 
connected with his excellence on the instriunent is referred to by 
Abinavagupta who flourished in the 10th century A.D. 

Abhinava also quotes Matanga in two places.®^ Again, Jaya- 
simha (c. 1253 A.D.) in his work ‘‘Natyaratnavali”®^ mentions the 
Vadyadhayaya of Matahga’s Brhaddesi, and Sarhgadeva and his 
commentators refer to Matanga as an ancient author. These refer¬ 
ences make it clear that Matanga must be assigned to a date not 
later than the 9th century A.D. Further, Rudrata is cited by Kalli- 
natha, the commentator on Sanglta Ratnakara, once independently 
and again as having been quoted by Matanga : Yatha sadja- 

meva taragatih madhyamasyapyatra samvaditvat anasitvat tara- 
gatih Rudratena krta madhyamasyeti Matangoktam Thus 
Rudrata who is quoted by Matanga, must have lived earlier than 
the 9th century Abhinavagupta criticises a music master 

by name Rudrata as having written without understanding Bhara- 
ta.58 And we loiow Abhinavagupta flourished in the 10th century 
A.D. 

These references clearly indicate that Rudrata was an early 
authority on music^^ and flourished probably in the seventh century 
and may be identified with the great music master of Mahendra- 
varman, Rudracarya. 


53. Su§iradhyaya, vol. IV, p. 58. 

“Purvam Bhagavan Mahesvararadhanam Matangamuni- 
Prabrtibhih venumitani tato vamsa iti prasiddah.’' 

54. Vol. IV, pp. 59 & 67, Madras Manuscript. 

55. Tanjore Library. 

56. Sangita Ratndkara*\ p. 82. 

57. Siangadeva mentions Bhoja only after Rudrata: Rudrato Nanya- 
bhupalo bhoja bhuvaUabhastatlia.” It is evident that Rudrata belonged to a 

date long anterior to Bhoja. i - - 

58. “ Rudraka (ta) dibhih tu etamartham bu (abu) dhyamanaih uktanam 
slokapathavipralabdhaih sarvatraiva astakaiasya ”— ^vol. IV, p. 160, 

59. Other Rudratas are known ; but they do not concern us, 


NOTE L—The date of Nrsimhasun 


With the hope of getting at the approximate date of Nrsimha- 
suri, I consulted all the manuscripts of the work in the Madras 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. There are altogether four manu¬ 
scripts, two of which (one in Nagari characters, and the other in 
Grantha) are entitled “Svaramahjari’’, and the other two (both in 
Grantha) bear the name “Svaramanojhamahjari.” A persual of 
these works made it clear that “Svaramanojnamanjari” is only a 
continuation of the work ^^Svarainahjari.” In all these manuscripts, 
the author Nrsimhasuri describes himself as the son of Rudrarya. 
One of the manuscripts of Svaramanojhamahjari contains a com¬ 
mentary which gives us many details. The commentary is called 
“ Parimala ” and the commentator describes himself as Sri* Giri- 
nathasfiri, son of Mallinatha of Kolacala family. He also adds that 
he was a pupil of Nrsimhasuri, the author of the original work. 
About Rudrarya the commentary says Rudra ityaryo Brahmanah 
vsresthdva aryo Vipra-kulinayorityabhidhanat visesana samasah 
tasya sunuh Narasimha Surih 

Now, we know that Girinatha was a pupil of Nrsimha Suri 
and therefore, his contemporary. Then, Mallinatha, the father 
of Girinatha, and Rudrarya, the father of Nrsimhasuri, should also 
have been contemporaries; if so, to what period should they be 
assigned ? There are more than one Mallinatha in the literary 
field, but the Mallinatha under reference seems to be the same as 
the famous scholar and commentator on the five well-known 
Mahakavyas. 

This identification is based on two facts, namely, that our Mal- 
linatha belongs to the Kolacala family, that of the famous commen¬ 
tator, and that the introductory verse in the “ Parimala ”, that is, 
Vanim kanabhujim ” etc., is the characteristic verse of the same 
commentator. It is quite natural for the son Girinatha to copy his 
father. It follows then that Nrsimhasuri and his pupil commen¬ 
tator must have lived about the fifteenth century A.D. for the date 
of Mallinatha who is also well-known as the author of the Tarala, 
commentary on the fikavali, has been fixed as the end of the four¬ 
teenth century, by Bhandarkar and Trivedi®®. 

60. (a) Bhandarkar—^Rep. 1887-91—^p. 69. Trivedi—^Intr. to Bhatti, pp. 24- 

28; Intr. to fikavali, p. 28. (b) Internal evidences in the text of the fikavali 
assign it to a period between the first quarter of the 13th and the first quarter 
of the 14th centuries, and Mallinatha must have written his commentary after 
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Therefore, Rudrarya, the father of Nrsimhasuri, and the 
contemporary of Mallinatha, must be placed in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Thus Rudracarya, the master of Mahendravarman who 
ruled in the seventh century, cannot be identified with Rudrarya 
the father of Nrsimhasuri. 

Note J.— List of Musical Instrum^ents mentioned in the Tevdram, 
(References are to the Saiva Siddhanta Samajam Ed.) 

1. Vinai pp. 12, 13, 17, 53, 102, 163 & 164. (Appar). 

2. y 4 pp. 48, 130, 157, (Appar). 

3. Kinnari (or Kinnaram), pp. 46. 53, 54, 69. (Appar). 

4. Kulal p. 106, 180 (Sambandar). 

5. Kokkari (sangu), pp. 102, 163. (Appar). 

6. Jarjari (a kind of drum or cymbals—Jallari). 

7. Thakkai (Pambai-Thakkam-Dakka), pp. 163 and 6ilap- 
padikaram, Canto 3, line 27, p. 86. 

8. Mulavam, pp. 157, 163, 139, 134, 105, 12. 

9. Mondai, pp. 163, 71, (Sambandar). 

10. Mridangam, p, 332, (Sambandar). 

11. Mardala, p. 244, (Appar). 

12. Damaru, p. 242, (Appar) . 

13. Dundibi (Berikai, Nagara and Murasu), p. 95 (Sundarar). 

14. Kudamula, p. 95 (Sundarar). 

15. Tattalakam (a kind of drum), p. 95 (Sundarar). 

16. Murasu, p. 583, (Sambandar). 

17. Udukkai, p. 583, (Sambandar) . 

18. Talam, p. 18, (Sambandar) . 

19. Tudi, p. 163, (Appar). 

20. Ko^ukotti, p. 95, (Sundarar) , p. 163 (Appar). 


a certain time had elapsed from the composition of the original text, for from 
l^loka 6, it is evident that the Ilkavali was not studied for some time because 
it had no commentaries. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THE MUSIC 
The Seven Sections of The Ktoumtstamalai Music 
What they indicate. 

As we have already observed, each of the seven sections of the 
Kudumiyamalai inscription is arranged in several sub-sections of 
sixteen sets of “ four svaras each under a heading individually 
ascribed. The editor of this inscription says that the seven sections 
correspond to the seven classical Ragas of the time; but however, 
he does not assign convincing reasons for his assertion.^ On the 
other hand, there are sufficient indications for considering the seven 
sections as representing not the permutations and combinations of. 
svaras of Ragas but of gramas and jatis which are some of the 
fundamental principles of South Indian music. Enumerated below 
are points which serve to substantiate the statement made above. 

(1) There is no mention whatsoever of the term “ Raga ’’ in 
the Kudumiyamalai music. It only speaks of texts of svaras 
arranged in fours : —Catu^prahara svaragam^ Moreover, the 
titles of these sections are “ Madbyamagiama,” Sadjagrama,” 

Sadava Sadharita “ Pahcama ”, “ Kaisika Madhyama ” and 
‘‘ Kaisika ” respectively, and not “ Madyamagr^a Raga ”, 
Sadjagrama Raga”, etc.^ 

(2) The presence of “Madhyama Grama” and “Sadja 
Grama ” in the inscription and the significant absence of the third, 
namely, the “ Gandhara ” emphatically stamp the first two as 
the time-honoured and well-known Gramas of classical literature 
on music, and not “ Ragas ” known by those names. It is an esta¬ 
blished tenet that the “ Gandhara Grama ” is beyond human practice 
and is confined to the Indra Loka. From a study of the two works 
on music, the “ Narada Siksa ” and the “Ratnakara”, on which 
Dr. Bhandarkar depends for the interpretation of our 
inscription, it is obvious that the editor proceeds on a false 
assumption in his comparison of the Madhyama Grama and 

1. Ep. Ind., vol. 12, pp. 227-228. 

2. Svaragamah ” appearing as the heading of each of the seven sections, 
conside^red along with the phrase “ Saraaptah svaragam^ ” in the colophon, 
defhiitely points to the emphasis laid on the “ Text of Svaras composed by 
the author. Bhandarkar himself interpreted “Svara agam§h” as authorita¬ 
tive text of notes ” 
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Grama of the Kri^umiyamalai inscription as Ragas, with 
those discussed in the two works concerned. No doubt the two 
works refer to Madhyama Gi’ama Raga and Sadja Grama Raga,® but 
when they do so, they discuss not the characteristics of the “ Mad¬ 
hyama Grama Raga ” or the “ Sadja Grama Raga ” each represent¬ 
ing by itself a particular melody or Raga, but the characteristics 
of a “Madhyama Grama Raga” or a “Sadja Grama Raga” as 
illustrative of the featiues of the Grama to which they individually 
pertain. All the treatises and books on Music from the earliest to 
the most modern, treat of a Grama as a group and not as an indivi¬ 
dual Raga. 

(3) The Bharatiya Ndtya ^dstra, which certainly dates earlier 
than our inscription, speaks of the two Gramas and the five Jatis 
dealt with in this inscription.We have no grounds to doubt the 
authenticity of the verse quoted by Kallinatha from Bharata, for 
the text of the Natya Sastra we have at present is by no means 
complete. 

According to Kallinatha, Bharata’s Natya Sastra contained 
the following verse: 

Mukhe tu Madhyamagramah §adjal? pratimukhe tatha 
Garbhe sadharitas-c-aiva hy-avamarse tu pancamah; 

Samhare Kaisikak proktah purvarange tu sadavam (vah) 
Citrasyasadasangasya (?) tv ante kaisikamadhyamah 
Suddhanam viniyogo-yam brahmana samudahrtah. 

We find in the present edition of the Natya Sastra the follow¬ 
ing verse which is, in essence, a modified form of the above ; 

Tatas ca kavyabandhe§u nanabhavasama&ayam 
Gramadvayam ca kartavyam yatha sadharanasrayam 

Mukhe tu Madhyamagramah §adjak pratimukhe bhavet 

Sadharitam tatha garbhe vimarse-caiva pancamam 

Kaisikam ca tatha karyam gana (m) nirgra (rva) haije 

budhaih 

Samnivrttasrayam ca-iva rasabhavasamanvitam.” 

These verses definitely stipulate when the Ragas belonging to 
the two Gramas and the five Jatis should be sung on the stage in 
the performance of a Nataka. In the chapters specially relating to 
Music, Bharata describe.s none of these names as belonging to 
Ragas. Therefore, the names used are not the names of Ragas—a 

3. Sangita Ratnakara—Anandasrama series; chapters on Gramas and 
R^as. Narada §ik?a. A copy of this is available in the Madras Oriental 
Library. See section treating of the two Gramas and Jatis. 

P.--33 
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deduction borne out by the clear statement contamed in the fu'st 
sloka, which Kallinatha has omitted to cite. This sloka and the 
accompanying verse indicate that the rules embodied in them ax’e 
not for the use of Ragas of those names, but are for the two Gra¬ 
mas and the Sadharana and others mentioned in an earlier part of 
the work. 

(4) One of the very striking features in the Kudumiyamalai 
inscription is the vowel endings of svaras—a, i, u, e. These may be 
construed to stand for Sruti bhedas as will be discussed present¬ 
ly, that is differences in srutis of svaras. On this basis, each sec¬ 
tion of the Kudumiy^alai inscription cannot by any means repre¬ 
sent the svara combination of a raga, for it is essential that the 
srutis of the svaras of a particular Baga must be definitely fixed 
before building up the melody type; and since the Kudumiyamalai 
sections involve permutations and combinations of svaras of various 
srutis, they can only be svara combinations of Gramas and Jatis, 
out of which Ragas or melodies arise. It is here that we have to 
remember the oft-quoted line in books on Music: 

^^Srutijastu svarassarve svarebhyo gr^a sambavah | 

Gramebhyo jatayojata jatibhyo ragasambhavah 

that is, “ all svaras arise out of srutis, gramas out of svaras, jatis out 
of gramas and Ragas out of jatis.'’ The Kudumiyamalai svaras 
grouped under the two gramas and the five jatis are so arranged 
with a set purpose that the student of Music is easily enabled to 
build up various kinds of melodies or Ragas. 

(5) Further, in the Kudumiyamalai inscription there is not a 
single instance of the same note occurring consecutively and this 
studied absence emphasises the necessary governing condition in 
the building up of Ragas, insisting on the eschewing of “VivMi 
d5,?a.^^® This point cannot be properly appreciated if the Kudumi- 
y^alai groupings are taken to be Ragas, 

4. The author who opens his treatise on music with this important veJ'se 
is Laksminarayana, the Court musician during the time of Kr^nadevaraya. 
He was the music master of Kr§nadevaraya’s daughters and taught them to 
play on the vina. In his book Sangitasiiryodaya, he treats in detail the 
science of svaras, ragas and talas of Indian Music, A manuscript of this 
work is available in the Madras Oriental Library. 

5. Dr. Bhandarlcar, in noting the Kaisika section of the inscription, 
rightly points out that in a particular place the reading ‘ amimare ’ is a mis¬ 
take for * apamare * on tlie basis of the fact that nowhere else in the inscrip¬ 
tion the same note occurs consecutively. He has not, however, clearly 
brought out the significance of the absence of consecutive notes.— Ep. Mica, 
12, p. 230. 
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6. One of the cardinal points put forward by Bhandarkar is 
that the Ragas of the Kudumiyamalai inscription constitute the 
seven Suddha Ragas. He says : ‘It must be remembered that out 
of the various modifications of these given in th^ Ratnakara, we 
have to deal with the Suddha variety only, e.g., Buddha Sadharita, 
guddha Kaisika etc. In the Siksa there is no mention of any modi¬ 
fications,” Since he specifies the nature of only the Gandh^a and 
Ni^da in each of these Ragas, he is evidently under the strong as¬ 
sumption that the other svaras except the Gandhara and Ni?ada are 
all guddha svaras. 

Apparently, Bhandarkar did not realise that this assumption 
and the comparison of the svaras of these Ragas with those of the 
Ratnakara and the giksa go directly against his statement that each 
of them represents a particular melody type or Raga. The giksa 
makes no difference between Madliyamagrama, SadjnSrama and 
Sadava groups. They all contain the seven guddha Svaras includ¬ 
ing the Gandhara and Ni^ada. Whereas the Ratnakwra presents 
no difference between Sadjagrama, Sadava and Pancama groups, 
all of which contain the Antara and Kakali plus the other five 
guddha Svaras. A question may now be raised relative to the 
absence of distinct variations in the Svara combinations, if accord¬ 
ing to Bhandarkar, each of these sections represents an individual 
Raga. That no individual Raga is represented is therefore self- 
evident.® 


6. This table will elucidate the point better: 


Sections of the 
Kudmniy^alai 
inscription. 

Narada Siksa 

Kudutniyamalai. 

Ratnakara. 

madhyamagrama 

Suddha Ni?ada 
Buddha Gandhara 

Suddha Ni§ada 
Buddha G^dhara 

K^ali Nisada 
Suddha Ga.adhara 

SADJAMAGRAMA 

Buddha Gandhara 
tSuddha Nisada 

jSuddha Gandhara 
Suddha Nmda 

Antara Gandhara 

Kakali Ni?ada 

$APAVA 

l^uddha Gandhara 
Buddha Nisada 

Antara Gandhara 
Buddha Ni?ada 

Antara Gandhara 
Kakali Ni§ada 

SADHARITA 

Antara Gandhara 
Kakali Nisada 

Antara Gandhara 
Kakali Ni§ada 

guddha Gandhara 
Buddha Nisada 

PANCAMA 

Antara Gandhara 
Buddha Nisada 

Antara Gandhara 
{§uddha Ni§ada 

Antara Gandhara 
Kakali Nisada 

KAISIKA MADHYAMA 

^uddlia Gandhara 
Kakali Ni?Ma 

Antara Gandhara 
Kakali Nisada 

Buddha Gandhara 
Kakali Nisada 

KAISIKA 

Kakali Nj?ada 
Suddha Gandhara 

Antara Gandh^'a 
Kakali Nisada 

Kakali Nisada 
Suddha Gandhara 
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Dots over Svaras. 

Bhandarkar says : “ The second point in the notation deserv¬ 

ing notice is the dots on the tops of some of the notes. I cannot 
suggest any explanation of this sign. I do not think, however, that 
it indicates the lowest of the three octaves as it does in the notation 
of the SamgUa-ratnakara ”, 

According to Bharatiya Natya Sastra, ten criteria determine 
the Jatis, namely, Graha, Amsa, Tara, Mandra, Nyasa, Apanyasa, 
Alpatva, Bahutva, Sadava and Audava.’ In building up melody t3^es 
or Ragas, we have to consider as essential factors, Graha, Am.4a and 
Nyasa. We have to understand the Am^a svaras of a particular 
Raga as the “ Jiva-svaras ” which would bring out the chief 
characteristic features of the Raga, thus emphasising the Rakti 
aspect. In the Kudumiyamalai Inscription each group has definite 
Grahas and a constant Nyasa, distinct and different from the suc¬ 
ceeding groups. We are able to locate the Grahas and the Nyasas, 
while the Amsas which, together with the Grahas and the Nyasas, 
are necessary factors are not indicated definitely. On the 
other hand, we have dots over some of the svaras, the 
function of which notation has not been conclusively esta¬ 
blished . Amsas which need a notation, and the notation 
by dots which needs an explanation, go well together supplying 
the necessary hypothesis for our theory that the dots represent the 
Amsas. This is obviously the only possible conclusion, as no other 
rational construction will properly fit in with the data we have. 

Now in the first section of the Kudumiyamalai group, namely, 
the Madhyamagrama, among the first sixteen svaras grouped in 
fours, we have the dot notation over Sa and Pa which should be 
taken to mark the Am^a svaras. Taking the next sixteen svaras, 
all the four svaras of the second set are dotted above which indi¬ 
cates that all these four jiva svaras together bring out the Rakti 
prastara of the Raga, 

The Vowel-endings of Svaras. 

The proposition that the vowel-endiijgs of svaras represent 
“ Sruti bhedas ” and that therefore, the permutations and combina¬ 
tions of svaras of these sections belong to Gramas and Jatis, and 
are not Ragas, may now be considered. 


7. * GrahamSau taramandrau ca nyasopanyasa evaca; 
Alpatvam ca bahutvam ca ?adavaudavite tatha; 
Iti dasavidha jati lak?anam : ’’—Ndt'ya SaMra. 
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Dr. Bhandarkar remarks on the vowel endings as follows: 

am not able to say what the different vowel-endings are 
intended to indicate, but any one can see that it has no affinity with 
the similar nomenclature invented by Govinda Dikshit at a later 
period.... and I think the vowel-endings may indicate the particular 
ways of striking or plucking the string, such as are mentioned in 
various old works on Music. 

Dr. Bhandarkar evidently emphasises the meaning of ‘ Catus ’ 
that is ‘ four \ in relation to ‘ prahara ’ and concludes that ‘ catus- 
prahara ’ may stand for the four ways of striking or plucking the 
string, which according to him are respectively expressed m the 
notation a i u e by the vowel endings. But much more than this can 
be read in the vowel-endings of the svaras. 

“ Catu^prahara svaragamah if rightly imderstood in the light 
of the arrangement of the svaras under each section, practically 
means texts of svaras to be played on the string or the stringed 
instrument in fours. ” 

Further, on examining the truth of the statement made by 
Dr. Bhandarkar that the significance of the vowel endings bears 
no affinity to the similar nomenclature invented by Govinda 
Diksit” we find that there are very striking resemblances in the 
nomenclatures adopted by Govinda Diksit and those of Mahendra- 
varman, though the one is separated from the other by a considera¬ 
ble number of years. 


8. Ep. Ind,f Vol. XII, p. 228. The *Saranas* referred to by Bhandar-* 
kar in this connection are to be understood rather as names given to the 
different strings in relation to their pitch than as indicating the particular 
ways of striking the string. • 
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TABLE I 

SVAEA NOMENCLATUEES ACCORDING TO VENKATAMAKHI. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Ra 

Hi 

Ga 

Ru 

Gi 

Gu 

Ma 

Mi 

Pa 

Dha 

DM 

Na 

Dhu 

Ni 

Nu 

Sa 


SVARAS. 

Lak§ya 

Nama. 

Laksana 

Nama, 

Venkata 

makhi’s 

Sanketa 

Aksaras. 

§ADJA. 

SADJA. 

SADJA. 

Sa 

Suddha RI^ABHA Gaula RISABHA 

Suddha RI9ABHA 

Ra 

First Vikrti 

Sriraga „ 

Pancasruti „ 

Ri 

Second „ 

Nata „ 

Satsruti „ 

Ru 

GANDHARA 

Mukhari GANDHARA 

Buddha GANDHARA 

Ga 

First Vikrti 

Sriraga „ 

Sadharana i, 

Gi 

Second „ 

Gauja 

Antara „ 

Gu 

MADHYAMA 

Buddha MADHYAMA 

Suddha MADHYAMA 

Ma 

Vikrti 

Varali » 

Prati „ 

Ml 

PAfifCAMA 

PANCAMA 

PANCAMA 

Pa 

DHAIVATA 

Gaula DHAIVATA 

Suddha DHAIVATA 

Dloa 

First Vikrti 

Sriraga „ 

Pancasruti „ 

Dhl 

Second „ 

Nata ff 

Satsruti „ 

Dhu 

NI9ADA 

Mukhari NI§ADA 

Suddha NISADA 

Na 

First Vikrti 

Sriraga „ 

Kaisiki „ 

Ni 

Second „ 

Gauja „ 

Kakali „ 

Nu 
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The editor of the Kudumiyamalai inscription thinks that 
Govinda Dik§it was the originator of the different nomenclatures 
of svaras in the different pitches, but the various extracts taken 
from the two famous works of Govinda Diksit s son Venka^amakhi, 
contained in the valuable work “Sanglta SamTpraddya Pradarsanl”^ 
by Subbarama Dik§itar, a descendant of Govinda Dik§it, show that 
it is Venkafainakhi who calls himself the inventor of these nomen¬ 
clatures in relation to the “ sruti bhedas 

Two of the most original works of Venkatamakhi have come 
down to us. One is known as “ Caturdan^-iprakdiiM” and the 
other “ Ragaprakaranam”. The former consists of ten parts and 
the fifth part treats of Ragas. The latter work deals with the same 
subject of Ragas more elaborately. In these works he fixes the 
three varieties of R% as Ra, Ri, Ru ; the three varieties of Get as Ga, 
Gi, Gu; the two varieties of Ma as Ma, Mi; the three varieties of 
Wo as Na, Ni, Nu. 

These indicate nothing but sruti bhedas and from this we may 
conclude that the originator of the idea of indicating the bhedas in 
srutis by adopting vowel endings was Mahendravarman, and that it 
was copied long after by the Diksitar school of mucisians. The 
comparison of the table that follows shows the svara nomenclature 
adopted by Mahendravarman and followed by Venkatamakhi. The 
former evidently has worked his scale on a greater number of 
srutis and Venkatamakhi as we know built up his Kartas having 
as the base only 12 srutis at first and then 16 Srutis. 


9. Vide pp. 19-21 of Sangita Lak§ana Sangraha in Part I of Senglfet 
Samprad&ya pradarionSt 



Sa liii Ri 2 

Sa Sa Sa Sa Rii Ri 2 

Sa 


(1) Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

<2) Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 

(3) Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 


Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 

Rii 


Gai 

Gai 

Gai 

Gai 

Gai 

Gai 

Ga^ 

Ga2 

Ga2 

Ga2 

Ga2 

Ga2 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 


TABLE 11 

TaBla sHowixig How tHa 72 Kartas are derived from the 16-sruti Scale, 

Ris Gai Gas Gas Mai Ma. Pa Dhai Dha. Dhag Nii Nis Ni 3 = 16 

Gas Mai Mas Mag Ma4 Pa Pa Pa Pa Dhai Dhas Dhaa Nii Ni 2 = 22* 

Ma Pa Dha Ni 

= Suddha Svara Mela, 

(’^Vide Ramamatya s Svaramela Kalanidhi). 




Ris Gai 
Ri 


Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 


Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 


Dhai 

Dhai 

Dhai 

Dha2 

Dha2 

Dhas 

Dhai 

Dhai 

Dhai 

Dha2 

Dhas 

Dhas 

Dhai 

Dhai 

Dhai 

Dha2 

Dha2 

Dhas 


Nil 

Ni2 

Nis 

Ni2 

Nis 

Nis 

Nit 

Ni2 

Nis 

Ni2 

Nig 

Nig 

Nil 

Ni2 

Nis 

Nio 

Nis 

Nis 


Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa = 6 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa = 6 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa = 6 


(4) Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

(5) Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 

(6) Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 


Ri2 

Ri2 

Rio 

Ri2 

Rio 

Ri2 

Rio 

Rio 

Ri2 

Ri2 

Ri2 

Ri2 

Ris 

Ris 

Ris 

Ris 

Ris 

Ris 


Gao 

Gao 

Ga2 

Gao 

Gao 

Ga2 

Gag 

Gag 

Gag 

Gag 

Gag 

Gag 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Gag 

Gag 


Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 


Pa 

Pa 

Fa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 


Dhai 

Dhai 

Dhai 

Dha2 

Dhao 

Dhag 

Dhai 

Dhai 

Dhai 

Dha2 

Dhao 

Dhag 

Dhai 

Dhai 

Dhai 

Dhao 

Dha2 

Dhag 


Nil 

Nio 

Nis 

Nio 

Nig 

Nis 

Nil 

Ni2 

Nig 

Nio 

Nig 

Nig 

Nil 

Ni2 

Nis 

Nio 

Nig 

Nig 


Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa=:a 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa = 6 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa = 6 


num^r of Kartas, with Suddha Ma, in each section being 6, the total is 36; with Prati Ma also, it will be 72 

This IS obtain^ by the adoption of 16 srutis. But in the 22-sruti Scale we have Ma with 4 srutis. which enables us to obtain 16 
Jtixirtas m one calara.. 

With the four divisions of Ma, we have 16 X 16 = 256 x 4 = 1024 Ragas or Kartas. 
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Antara and Kakali in the Kudumiyamalai Groups, 

Bhandarkar writes “ In the notation of this music two points 
deserves special notice: — (1) Each note is expressed by a combi¬ 
nation of the initial consonant’in the name of the note with the 
vowels ‘ a ’ ‘ i ‘ u ’ or ‘ e e.g., we have sa, si, su, se ; ra, ri; ru; re 
etc. Following the same rule, for the note Antara, which begins 
with the vowel A, we must have the modifications a, i, u & e; and 
for the Kakali, ka, ki, ku & kfe. But in this inscription we fitnd a, u 
and e, and ka, ku and ke only. The i and ki are wanting. In old 
Hindu music the Antara and the Kakali received the same treat¬ 
ment and it is therefore to be expected that of i and ki, if one should 
be excluded, the other would be excluded on identical grounds.” 

This leads to the conclusion that according to Bhandarkar, a 
and ka stand for Antara and Kakali. Arguments in favour of such 
an identification may be cited as follows: 

(1) ‘A’ and ‘Ka’ are prima facie indicative of ‘Antara’ and 
‘ Kakali ’ respectively, just as the other notations of the octave are 
indicative of Sadja, Ri§abha, Gandhara, etc. 

(2) The absence of the regular Gandhara and the regular 
Nisada and the presence of ‘A’ and ‘Ka’ explain that the latter two 
are respectively the substitutes for the two former. 

(3) The same treatment given to the Antara and the Kakali 
should on identical grounds be accorded to ‘i’ and ‘ki’ in their exclu¬ 
sion. 

(4) A scrutiny of the tabular statement of the inscription 
wherein the Varjya svaras are clearly indicated shows 
that the Sadja and Madhyama Gramas are de^tely worked on the 
22-sruti basis for practical purposes. 


P.-34 


TABLE III 


Table showing the Varjj^a Svaras or ^rutis in each of ihe Kudumiy^alai Groups. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


26 

27 

28 

MADHYAMAGRAMA. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Sa 

Si 

Su 

Se 

Ra 

Ri 

Ru 

Re 

Ga 

Gi 

Gu 

Ge 

Ma 

Mi 

Mu 

Me 

Pa 

Pi 

Pu 

Pe 

•Dha 

Dhi 

Dhu 

Dhe 

Na 

Ni 

Nu; 

Ne 


4- 

0 

+ 

4- 

4” 

0 

4- 

4 - 

4- 

4- 

-f 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

0 

'!- 

+ 

4- 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 


21 

— 

22 

1 

2 

- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 

14 

15 

— 

— 

16 

— 

17 

18 

19 

20 

SADJAGRAMA 

Sa 

Si 

Su 

Se 

Ra 

Ri 

Ru 

Re 

Ga 

Gi 

Gu 

Ge 

Ma 

Mi 

Mu 

Me 

Pa 

Pi 

Pu 

Pe 

Dha Dhi Dhu Dhe 

Na 

Ni 

Nu 

Ne 


+ 

0 

-h 

4- 

4" 

0 

4“ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

“h 

4- 

0 

4- 

+ 

4- 

0 

4- 

4- 

4“ 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 


21 

— 

22 

1 

2 

— 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

— 

9 

10 

11 

— 

12 

13 

14 

— 

15 

16 

17 

18 

— 

19 

20 

?ABAVA. 

Sa 

Si 

Su 

Se 

Ra 

Ri 

Ru 

Re 

"a 

E 

U 

Ye 

Ma 

Mi 

Mu 

Me 

Pa 

Pi 

Pu 

Pe 

Dha Dhi Dhu Dhe 

Na 

Ni 

Nu 

Ne 


+ 

0 

-h 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

0 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

0 

-h 

4- 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 


21 

— 

22 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

— 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

— 

14 

15 

— 

16 

17 

18 

19 

— 

— 

20 

SADHARTTA. 

Sa 

Si 

Su 

Se 

Ra 

Ri 

Ru 

Re 

A 

E 

U 

Ye 

Ma 

Mi 

Mu 

Me 

Pa 

Pi 

Pu 

Pe 

Dha 

Dhi Dhu Dhe 

Ka 

Ki 

Ku 

Ke 


+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

-f 

-f 

4- 

-f 

4“ 

0 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4“ 

4- 

0 

4- 

-4- 

4- 

0 

4- 

4 

- 4 - 

0 

0 

0 

4 


20 

21 

22 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

— 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

— 

13 

14 

15 

— 

16 

17 

18 

— 

— 

— 

19 

TA^CAMA. 

Sa 

Si 

Su 

Se 

Ra 

Ri 

Ru 

Re 

A 

E 

U 

Ye 

Ma 

Mi 

Mu 

Me 

Pa 

Pi 

Pu 

Pe 

Dha Dhi Dhu Dhe 

Na 

Ni 

Nu 

Ne 


“h 

0 

4- 

4- 

4> 

4- 

+ 

4-. 

4" 

0 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

1 

T 

4* 

0 

4- 

4- 

4- 

0 

4- 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 


21 

— 

22 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

— 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

— 

18 

14 

15 

— 

16 

17 

18 

19 

—: 

— 

20 

KAlStKA MADHYAMA. 

Sa 

Si 

Su 

Se 

Ra 

Ri 

Ru 

Re 

A 

E 

V 

Ye 

Ma 

Mi 

Mu 

Me 

Pa 

Pi 

Pu 

Pe 

Dha Dhi Dhu Dhe 

Ka 

Ki 

Ku 

Ke 


'+ 

+ 

4- 

4“ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

0 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4- 

4 


20 

21 

22 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

— 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

— 

18 

19 

KAI^nCA. 

Sa 

Si 

Su 

Se 

Ra 

Ri 

Ru 

Re 

A 

E 

XJ 

Ye 

Ma 

Mi 

Mu 

Me 

Pa 

Pi 

Pu 

Pe 

Dha 

Dhi Dhu Dhe 

Ka 

Ki 

Ku 

Ke 


+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

-h 

0 

4 - 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

0 

4- 

4 - 

-f 

+ 

4 

4 - 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4^ 


-f* Indicates the presence of Svaras of the §ruti. 0 Indicates the absence of Svaras of the Sruti. 
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Of the remaining sections, except the Kaisika, all others 
are worked also on the 22-srtiti scale, It may further 
be noticed that all the four srutis of the Sadja, viz., Sa Si 
Su Se, have been adopted for use in the Kaisika, Kaisika- 
Madhyama and Sadharita groups, while the second sruti of Sadja, 
i.e.. Si, is omitted in the others. The reason for the adoption and 
omission of these srutis as mentioned, may be explained by the fact 
that in the Kaisika Madhyama section, if Dha is started as Graha 
(because of the complete omission of the four vowel endings of 
Pa), then the 22nd sruti will be the fourth Madhyama. 

Adopting a similar process for the Sadiiarita and Kaisika jatis, 
with the application of the Suddha Sadja as Graha, we have Tri- 
sruti Sadja Sii and the Catu^ruti Nisada Ke respectively as the 
22nd srutis (omitting the first three srutis of Ka and the first three 
srutis of Sa). The very fact that these omissions occur, namely, 
of a major number of srutis in Pa and Ka with the inclusion of A 
and Ka instead of Suddha Gandhara and Suddha Nisada in Kaisika 
Madhyama and Sadharita groups, weakens Bhandarkar's inteipre- 
tation of “ A and Ka ’’ into Antara and Kakali. 

It may be suggested that instead of Antara Gandhara and 
Kakali Nii^da the ' A' and ‘ Ka * may stand for the so-called 
Vikjrti Pancama and Vikrti Sadja respectively, as derived by the 
Graha process.^® 


10. The sruti bhedas by the process of Graha are indicated by a clr« 
cular table that follows, 
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SRUTI-BHEDA OR GRAHA FORMATION OF THE 6 CONSTANT CYCLES 
OF INDIVIDUAL GHANA RAGAS 

( 1 ) 

Sa 



NUMBERS WITHIN BRACKETS INDICATE THE GRAHA SCALE OF SVARAS 
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This suggestion must be tentative as it involves a great num¬ 
ber of technical difficulties. However, for the present we may 
bear in mind Dr. Bhandarkar’s suggestion that * A ’ and ^ Ka ’ stand 
for the Antara and Kakali. 

Srutis involved in the Kndumiydmalai Music, 

Each vowel ending in the Kudumiyamalai inscription on Music 
represents a sruti. Thus the a i u e will stand for the eka, dvi, tri 
and catus srutis of a particular svara. To be more explicit, Sa 
represents eka Sadja Sai, Si represents dvi sruti Sadja Saa, Su re¬ 
presents trisruti Sadja Sas, and Se represents catusiSruti Sadja Sa 4 . 
This fixes the total number of srutis for the seven svaras as 28. 

In the Kudumiyamalai inscription we have absolutely no indi¬ 
cation regarding the Srutis of the Suddha svara mela. The time- 
honoured verse ** Catui§ catus catus caiva Sadja Madhya Pancamah ; 
dvedve Nii^da Gandharau tristrih Risabhadhaivatau ” has been 
fitted into the 22 sruti scale as follows : 

Sadja taking the 4th place. 

Risabha taking the 7th place. 

Gandhara taking the 9th place. 

Madhyama taking the 13th place. 

Pancama taking the 17th place. 

Dhaivata taking the 20th place, 
and Ni§ada taking the 22nd place. 

This has been conceived of as assigning the places of the Suddha 
svaras, by Ramamatya. However, we are unable to apply this 
order of places for the respective Buddha svaras in the case of tlie 
Kudumiyamalai scale which involves 28 j&rutis. 

The verse is rather to be understood as indicating the location 
of the Suddha svara of each division of four sruits than a mere 
number of srutis. Thus ‘Catus’ applying to Sadja, Madhyama and 
Pancama will fix the position of the Suddha svaras of each of these 
at the fourth sruti of the respective division. Similarly the ‘dve’ 
for nisada and Gandhara fixes the Suddha svara position at the 
second sruti in each division; and thirdly the Hrf indicates that the 
Suddha svara is at the third sruti of the four divisions of Dhaivata 
and Risbha. Thus the Buddha svaras of the 22 sruti scale which 
are Sa 4 , Ria, Ga 2 , Ma 4 , Pa^, Dhaa, & Ni 2 must necessarily be dif¬ 
ferent from the Buddha svaras of the Kudumiyamalai scale which 
are Sa^, Rig, Gaa, Mae, Pa 4 ) Dha», Ni^. 


misr/fy 



From the above classification we get the following sruti values 


for the Suddha svaras : 

Sadja 6 srutis (2 from Ni & 4 Sa). 

Risaba 3 srutis 

Gandhara 3 srutis (1 from Ri & 2 Ga). 

Madhyama 6 ;§rutis (2 from Ga & 4 Ma). 

Pahcama 4 srutis 
Dhaivata 3 srutis 
Nlsada 3 (1 from Dha & 2 Ni). 

The notation of the Suddha-svara-mela on tlie basis of the 
above srutis will be Se, Ru, Gi, Me, Pe, Dhu, Ni, 

TABLE V 


SVARA NOMENCLATURE. 



Venkatamakhi, 


Kudumiyaanalai, 


1. 

guddha gADJAMA 

Sa 

SAD JAMA (4 srutis) 

Sa 


2. 

.. 

.. 

Pancasruti „ 

Si 


3. 

. . 

, • 

Satsruti „ 

Su 


4. 

. . 

.. 

Saptasruti „ 

Se- 

6^ 

5. 

Buddha RI§ABHA 

Ra 

RISABHA (4 w'utis) 

Ra 


6. 

Pancasruti „ 

Ri 

Pancasruti „ 

Ri 


7. 

gatsruti „ 

Ru 

Satkuti „ 

Ru- 

3 

8. 

.. 

, . 

Saptasruti „ 

Re 


9. 

iSuddha GANDHARA 

Ga 

GANDHARA (4 ^tis) 

Ga 


10. 

Sadharana „ 

Gi 

Pancasruti „ 

Gi- 

3 

11. 

Antara „ 

Gu 

Satsruti „ 

Gu 


12. 

.. 

.. 

Saptasruti „ 

Ge 


13. 

l§udha MADHYAMA 

Ma 

MADHYAMA (4 srutis) 

Ma 


14. 

Prati or Varali 

Mi 

Pancasruti „ 

Mi 


15. 


., 

Satsruti „ 

Mu 

\ 

16. 

,, 

. • 

Saptasruti „ 

Me- 

6 

17. 

Suddha PAfJCAMA 

Pa 

PAfi’CAMA (4 srutis) 

Pa 


18. 


.. 

Pancasruti „ 

Pi 


19. 

, , 

.. 

§atsruti „ 

Pu 


20. 

. . 

.. 

Saptasruti „ 

Pe- 

4 

21. 

Suddha DHAIVATA 

Dha 

DHAIVATA (4 srutis) 

Dha 


22. 

Pancasruti „ 

Dhi 

Pancasruti „ 

Dhi 


23. 

gatsruti 

Dhu 

Satsruti „ 

Dhu- 

3 

24. 

, . 

.* 

Saptasruti „ 

Dhe 


25. 

Buddha NISADA 

Na 

NISADA (4 srutis) 

Na 


26. 

Kaisika „ 

Ni 

Pancasruti „ 

Ni- 

3 ; 

27. 

Kakali ,, 

Nu 

Satsruti ,, 

Nu 


28. 

• > 

• • 

Saptasruti „ 

No 



^ddha Svara Mela. 
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Having determined the relative positions of the Suddha svaras 
in the 28-sruti scale of the Kudimiyamalai music, our next point 
is to consider if there are notations indicating the so-called Vikrti 
svaras mentioned in books on music. 

We have already discussed Dr. Bhandarkar's interpretation of 
the ‘‘A” and in the inscription as ‘‘Antara^* and “Kakali’^ res¬ 
pectively. Excepting the 2nd sruti of the A I U E notations and 
the 2nd sruti of the Ka, Ki, Ku, Ke notations, we have the other 
three vowel endings in each division. The absence of the I ’’ and 
Ki vowel endings lends additional strength to our assignment of 
places to the Suddha Gandhara and ^uddlia Nii^ada in the scale in 
question, for it is evident that the G^dhara and the Nisada have 
both lost their places giving room for the introduction of Vikyti 
svaras. 

The relative sruti positions of the regular Gandhara and the 
Antara Gandhara can be studied. If ‘‘ I represents the Antara 
Gtodhara, its place in the 28-sruti scale will be the 5th sruti from 
Buddha Rr^abha and 2nd sruti from Suddha Gandhara, i.e., the 12th 
place in the 28 sruti scale. 

The difference between **Gu’^ and in their ;§ruti values, 
namely “Gu’’ being the 4th from Suddha Risabha and being 
the 3rd from it, the “ I ” of the A, I, U, E, being omitted is one. What 
applies to Antara applies identically to Kakali. 

Regarding the so-called Vikrti svaras recognised in the present 
day music, the author of the Kudumiyamalai inscription seems to 
have utilised only two svaras, namely, the “Antara’’ and the “Ka- 
kali’\ Bui the notations “A” and “Ka” with the subsequent vowel- 
endings give us six Vikrti svaras in the 28 sruti divisions. The 
second vowel ending of each of these being left out, the iSruti value 
of each of the divisions will be 1|3, whereas the sruti value of the 
sub-division of the regular svara range is %. Therefore, the sruti 
value of the 28 srutis in the aggregate is taken up by 5 svara ranges 
or 20 sub-divisions, each taking %Lth, i.e., 20 X % of the sruti value 
for the svara, and 6 vikyti sub-divisions each taking 1|3 of the ^ruti 
value of the svara. Thus we have 20 parts of the available 28 taken 
up by the regular svara divisions and 8 parts by the Vikrti svaras. 

A Detailed Study of the two Gramas 
Maclhyamagrdma 

The Kudumiyamalai inscription begins with the Madhyama- 
grama representing a group of svaras, the permutations and combi¬ 
nations of which form different individual melody types in that 
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group. In fixing up a melody type, as we have observed, a Nyasa 
Graha and amsa and a particular kind of sruti should be so selected 
as to suit the particular type. A persual of the Kudumiyamalai 
inscription proves the definite theory that the learned author of 
this inscription has also followed the above formula for the benefit 
of later generations of music lovers. 

There are five groups containing 26 sub-groups in fours. 
Taking the first grouping in the Madhyamagrama, we have 16 
groups of four svaras, each fulfilling all the conditions above men¬ 
tioned. Each group begins with a different graha of Sa, Ga, Ni, Ma; 
next Ma, Ri, Sa, Ni; then Ma, Pa, Ri, Dha; and lastly, Ni, Pa, Ga, 
Ma;^^ having the same svara Sadja as the Nyasa common to all tlie 
sub-groups and also having the dots on particular svaras represent¬ 
ing the amsa. 

The insci’iption agrees with the 6iksa that the note Dhaivata 
with its fifth note Risabha as its Samvadi in the Avarohana or Sa- 
Ma-Bhava has been omitted as a Nyasa (ending) or Apanyasa 
(penultimate) both being Durbala (weak) when framing the 
Madhyamagrama melody types or ragas. This is well explained in 
ancient literature on Music.^^ 

In this connection, it may be pointed out that Bhandarkar in 
his discussion of the Durbala nature of Dhaivata, has failed to note 
the similar characteristic with regard to its Samvadi Svara, Risabha, 
which is also Durbala in the Madhyamagrama; and hence also omit¬ 
ted to take the place of a Nyasa for reasons best set forth by him. 

Similarly, an examination of the other groups in this Grama 
will also reveal the scrupulous care with which these groupings are 
composed. One striking feature in this Grama is that the svaras 
Ri and Dha are completely eliminated from the Nyasas in the sub¬ 
groups. Tills, perhaps, is due to the interchange of the position of 
Ri and Dha into Pa and Sa which are the svayambu svaras when 
the Madhyamagrama is interchanged to Sadjagrama by the process 
of graha. 


11. In fact, in the Kudumiyamalai inscription the Graha svaras are: 
Sa, Gi, Ne, Mu; Mi, Rum, Ne; Mi, Pern, Ra, Dhu; Ne, Pi, Ga, Mum. 

12. In the Bharatiya Natya ^dstra the antara and kakali are described 
as weak notes to be used under great restriction and that they can never 
occur as finals. If we examine the inscription we find that this rule appa¬ 
rently holds good here also (see sections TV, V and VI) except in section VII. 
Even in this section it will be noticed that these notes are not the absolute 
finals (Nyasas) but only Apanyasas (penultimates). 
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The usual order in which the Gramas are treated in ancient 
books on music is as follows Sadjagrama, Madhyamagrama and 
Gandharagrama. However, in the Kudumiyamalai inscription, the 
second grama is mentioned first. It is not surprising that the ins¬ 
cription begins with the Madhyamagrama. It is in the fitness of 
things that for various valid reasons the royal author of the Kudu- 
miyamalai inscription had decided to start with this particular 
grama. One important reason that may be assigned for this is that 
the svara Sa is the outcome of the svara Ma as the pentat or quin- 
ton cycle would explain. This is described spiritually as ‘sphota.^ 

There is yet another interpretation. 

In tracing the origin of our present day music we realise 
that Desi music, i.e., music prevalent on earth, is the outcome of 
Marga music which is variously defined as Gandharva or “ music 
of the Vedas” which comprised only three notes, viz., Udatta, Anu- 
datta and Svarita. The Samagana, which was purely vocal, was 
conceived downward and the vocal scale proceeded, in descent, 
from the Gandhara of the upper register. The pentatonic scale of 
svaras, which developed itself from the original three-svara scale, 
prevailed in the Samagana and was conceived downward. This 
scale was made up of Ga^ Ri, Sa, Ni, Dha. 

Later, this scale became a complete heptatonic scale of seven 
svaras, and Ma was placed above Ga, while Pa was added below 
Dha. This scale viz., Ma, Ga, Ri, Sa, Ni, Dha, Pa,^^ began with 
Ma and naturally, therefore, it was called the Madhyamagrama. 

The earliest was the Ga-Grama while Ma-Grama came next 
into the field of Music. It was only when secular music grew 
more and more popular that Sa-Grama was introduced, in the as¬ 
cending order. This last Grama still exists as the main Grama, 
the Ga and Ma Gramas having almost died out. 

We thus observe that Ga-Grama was the first while Ma-Graina 
was the second and Sa-Grama came last. In the Ku^umiyamalai 
Inscription we find that in the days of Mahendravarman, this order 


13. Yah Saniaganam prathamah sa vendrmadliyamah svarah: 

Yo dvitiyah sa Gandbarastritiyastvrisabah smptah; 

Caturthah ^adja ityahurnisadah pancanio bhavet; 

9 a§thast\i dhaivato jneyah saptamah pancamah smptah • 

Ndrada l§ik?a, I. 7. 


P.---35 
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of Madhyama Grama and Sadja Grama was still appreciated and 
preserved, for it is the Madhyamagrama that is treated first and 
l^adjagraina follows. It is also interesting to note that music in the 
Madhyamagrama was in vogue in the 7th century. 

Sudjagrdma. 

This grama has seven sub-groups. Since it is a group contain¬ 
ing Ragas of Sampurna-sampurna Svaras, i.e., composed of seven 
svaras both in the arohana and the avarohana scales, and since the 
ISadjagrama Ragas are the largest in number, it is natural to expect 
the largest number of groups and sub-groups in this grama. 

All the svaras of the octave are represented as Nyasas. Sa 
Ri Ga Pa Dha Ni Ma. The reason which we adduced for Madliya- 
magrama being the starting group, viz., that Sa is the outcome of 
Ma, can also be applied in this instance in justifying the final Nyasa 
position accorded to Ma, which has been definitely held by the 
author to be of prominence. 

According to Sadja-Pancama Bhava in the Sadjagrama, the 
Pancama is born of the iSadja; the Catui^ruti Risabha from Pan- 
cama; the Catussruti Dhaivata from the Catussruti Risabha; the 
Antara Gandhara from the Catu^ruti Dhaivata ; the Kakali Ni§ada 
from the Antara Gandhara; and lastly, the Prati Madhyama from 
the Kakali Ni§ada; thus making up the first cycle. 

Again, the next cycle is completed thus :—The 6uddha Risabha 
is born from the aforesaid Prati Madhyama; the suddha Dhaivata 
from the suddha Risabha; the sadharapa Gandhara (iSuddha 1|81?) 
from the suddha Dhaivata; the Kaisika Niijiada (suddha lj81?V 
from the Sadharapa Gandhara; the Suddha Madhyama from the 
Kaisika Nisada; and Sadja from the Suddha Madhyama. 

From the above discussion, we may conclude that the Kudumi- 
yamalai sections do not stand for individual ragas but for groups 
and permutations and combinations of svaras which will enable us 
to build up a variety of melody types or ragas. This was the in¬ 
tention and purpose of the royal composer. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


DANCING 

The Tamil Kuttus 

In the Tamil country the art of dancing goes back to a very 
remote antiquity. In the Arangerru kadai and the Ka^ala<Ju 
kadai, the third and sixth chapters of Pugar-kandam, the first book 
of Mlappadihdram, we have reference to varieties of dances in 
vogue then in the Tamil country, and Adiyarkunallar has provided 
exhaustive descriptions of these quoting evidences from Agattiyam, 
Seyirriyam, Jayantam and Gunanul.^ 

These indigenous dances or Kuttus as they were called and 
described in these early Tamil works had, as we know, their dis¬ 
tinctive features and an individuality of their own which were 
clearly different from the classic Indian art of dancing scientifi¬ 
cally treated in Bharata’s Natya ^astra. 

The Kuttus were mainly divided into two broad kinds with 
many sub-divisions in each. For example, the Sdntikkutiu consist¬ 
ed of four kinds of dances while the other division Vinddakkuttu 
intended chiefly for the ordinary masses contained in it six varie¬ 
ties of dances with a seventh as an addition Kuravai, Kalinadam, 
KudakkuttUj Karanam, Ndkku and Tdrpdvai, and either Vtdw^aJc- 
knttu or Veriydttu as the seventh.^ 

A characteristic feature of the Tamil Kuttus is that they re¬ 
late to group dances mainly of a pastoral kind. The Kudahkuttu — 
‘Pot dance’— tor instance is described as one in which shepherds 
“gave vent to their exuberance of joy”.^ These dances were accom¬ 
panied by music, vocal and instrumental. The yal, the kulal and 
the drum were the most popular instruments in use. 

The Classic Dance 

Tlie classic dancing of India on the other hand was introduced 
chiefly for the stage and for the courts of kings, but was later also 
performed in temples, Bharata’s Natya Sastra is broady divided 
into four sections based on abhinayas or “modes of conveyance of 


1 . SilappadiMram, p. 80 ff-—Swaminatha Aiyar’s Edition. 

2. Eluvakaikkuttum—Ilikulattorai yadavaguttan Aga ttiyanyane ”,— 

^ilappadiharam, p. 81 ff, 

3. Periyalvar Tirumoli, 2, 7 and Commentary. 
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the theatrical pleasure to audience.” Angika-ahhinaya which is 
to be understood as expression of feelings through the movements 
of the organs of the body is a characteristic feature of the classic 
Indian dance and Bharata devotes nearly six chapters to the above 
subject. 

In describing the art of dancing in the days of the Pallavas, we 
have to maintain these three distinctions, secular, religious and 
divine. There is no direct evidence to show that in the Pallava 
period the different Kuttus of the Tamil country flourished. But 
we have sufficient indications to assert that the Pallava monarchs 
patronised the classic art of dancing as embodied in the Natya 
Sastra. The paintings of the two women dancers on the Sittanna- 
vasal cave (PI. VII fig. 13, and VTII fig. 15) reveal the develop¬ 
ment attained in this branch of art. 

The painters of the Sittannavasal cave, as observed already, 
have not depicted the complete figures of the lady dancers but only 
their busts. It is, therefore, possible to study their hand poses 
alone and not the entire mode of dance which each of them repre¬ 
sents. The dancer on the right .side has her left arm in the “gaja- 
hasta” pose and her right palm is held in the ”Catura” pose. It is 
interesting to notice that this hand pose is a marked feature of later 
sculptures and bronze images of 6iva depicted in the Nadanta dance 
before the assembly (Sabha) in the golden hall of Cidambaram or 
Tillai,^ and therefore, veiy popular in South India. It is this hand 
pose that is again copied profusely in the art of the contemporary 
monument of Java, Borobudur. Plates: 0.149 and I.b. 19 provide 
fitting examples of the -Javan sculptures.® 

The dancer on the other pillar has her left arm gracefully 
stretched out as in the case of the mode of dance described as “Lata- 
vr^cika” in the Natya Sastra. Bharata defines “Latavrscika” as a 
posture of dance in which the left leg must be bent backward, the 


4. See pates LVI, LVH, LVIH, LIX and LXVI of Gopinatha Eao’s 
Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part I. This particular hand pose is also a 
notable feature of the “Catura” mode of dance. In the Bharata Natya 
Sastra, the “Catura” dance is defined thus:—“The left arm should be in 
the aficita pose, the right one in the cotura pose and the right leg in the 
KuUita pose. 

** Aficitah syat karo vamali savyascatura eva tu | 

Daksinah kuttitah padascaturam tat praklrtitam. 

It is thus clear tliat thie gajahasta was also defined as aficita. Abhinava- 
Gupta gives ‘alapallava’ as a synoym of aficita. 

5. See Krom Borobxxdur, Vol. I. 
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fingers and palm, of the right hand should be bent upward and the 
left hand should be stretched out in the form of a lata.® 

In in^vidual dancing, Bharata lays great emphasis on “Hasta- 
abhmaya,” that is, suggestive gestures or symbols of the hand or 
hands’ from which objects and ideas may be interpreted. In Bha¬ 
rata, each symbol described has something to tell us and the object 
is always conveyed by the posture taken.® 

Let us take a few examples and illustrate the “rasa” of “Hasta- 
abhinaya in classic dance. The “gajahasta” for instance, is repre¬ 
sented by a bend of the hand towards left or right and a downward 
bend of the same palm with the fingers pointing down, thus re¬ 
sembling the tusk of an elephant. The ardha-Candra hand is re¬ 
presented in the shape of a half-moon and whenever a dancer 
wished to represent the crescent on Siva’s head the ardha-Candra 
posture of the hand was always adopted. 

Bharata is as usual very human in describing this hand pose. 
He believes that since ladies dress their hair with their hands held 
m the shape of a half-moon, the "ardha Candra” hasta should be 
recommended as the abhinaya for the dancer to depict the 
dressing of hair.® 

Again, the hand pose suci-hasta” is described thus: The fore¬ 
finger should be stretched out, the thumb must be bent, the middle, 
the ring and the little fingers are to be closed. This hasta-abhinaya 
may be employed by the dancer to convey the idea.s—“writing on the 


^ 105, p. 118, Vol. I, Baroda publication: 

“ Ancitah prsthatah padah krncitordhalatangulih | 

Latakhyastu karo vamastallata vrkikam bhav§t || 

7. Single hand symbols are described as Asamyuta and double hand 
symbols as Samyuta. 

8 . Kavyamala, Chap, IX. 

9. ” fitena punah strinam kesanam sangrah6tkar.?au— - ”IX, 41. 

10 .^ Bharata Mstra in Tamil by Arabatta Navalar, (Madras, 1876). 
This IS a highly instructive little book on Na{ya Sastra. The first chapter 
« on Bhavaviyal and contains complete descriptions of hand symbols- 
Karalaksams and their object in Natya. It describes the Suci-hasta In the 
following verses: 

*' Sucikkaiye suttuviraranai, masara nitti vanakkudal peruviral 

Mattimaiyanamikai steuviran madakkudal. Uttamavikkarattuyu tolil 

"Nila velutteluduta nerporul kattal. Kalaviyly karikara lllai seydlS 

Allal seypagaivarai yaccuruttldudal. Pallai velukkap pangudanreyttidal. 

• 26. 
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floor pointing to an object in front threatening an 
enemy/’ “ cleaning the teeth,” etc. 


The pataka-hasta^i Bharata is a hand pose where the palm 
is flattened, fingers come close together and are straightened up 
with the thumb alone slightly bent. Various objects and ideas are 
conveyed by this hand-pose in dance. These are very appropri¬ 
ately described as—slapping, clapping, depicting the flag of a 
chariot, etc. The hand is said to resemble a pataka, because when 
the palm is bent at the wrist at right angles to the forearm, it ap¬ 
pears to take the shape of a flag. 

Such being the rasa and the object of Hasta-abhinaya, Bharata 
and those of his school bestowed much attention on them. Bharata 
did not stop with the mere description of a certain number of 
Hastas, but for the sake of the dancer who proved to be a specialist 
in the science of Hastas, he suggested ways and means of introduc¬ 
ing original symbols in case new objects and ideas had to be ex- 
pressed.12 

Now, it is evident that the author of the Sittannavasal frescoes 
was a master of Hasta-abhinaya. The very fact that the painters 
were instructed to depict only the busts with the hand-poses of 
the dancers indicates the intention of the royal patron of ai't. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the prominence given to Hasta-abhinaya in Natya 
Sastra was well-recognised by Mahendravarman by the adoption 
of two of the most beautiful hand-poses each of which adorns a 
pillar of the sacred Jain monument. 

The paintings of the ^Sittannavasal dancers besides revealing to 
us the rasa of Hasta-abhinaya also exhibit another factor in the 
field of fine-art, namely the close affinity of dancing to the art of 
painting; for it is a known fact that painting, from among other 
sources, specially seeks inspiration from the art of dancing. 

11. Patakaifckaiye pakarilai viralum 
Nidanaxnanerukki mere nittudal 
Adavudanroli ranaiyarivikkil 
Natanavidatti nadikkaitattudal 

Mattalam palagaiyil vattiya mulakkudal etc .”—Bharata Rostra, 
Tamil, p . 12-15. 

12. Chapter IX; 151-155. 

13. “Hasta abhinaya” is popularly known as “Madras.” In the 
“Kathakaji” of the West Coast, the Madras form a sort of codiiied gesture 
language. Twenty-four Madras with their permutation and combination 
are employed in the “Kathakali” and each of them is to express outwardly 
the imiermost ideas of the actor. See tlie description of tlxe Hand Madras 
in the recent Archaeological Report.—(for Travancore). 
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EJarly Sanskrit texts on painting lay simultaneous emphasis on 
dancing, and the Citra Sutra of the Vi^Tindharmottafa is a good 
example of this. A perusal of the discourse^^ between Markaiideya 
and Vajra in the beginning of canto III of Visnudharmottara inti¬ 
mates the truth that a proficient pfi^ter must possess a knowledge 
of dancing. The Pallava painters of the time of Mahendravarman 
seem to have maintained the ideal and evidently handed it over 
to their successors in the South. Attention may be drawn to the 
painting of the dancing group in the Brhadisvara temple, the glory 
of Raja Raja. 

Quite different from the individual dancing of the Jaina cave, 
we have in the Vaikunthaperumal temple at Kanci a couple of 
sculptures representing group-dancing composed of men and women. 
These two panels seem to relate to the court of Nandivarman L 
The first picture contains the king seated on his throne and his 
officials. Before him stand three dancers. In the centre is the 
male dancer very artistically dressed and accompanied by two 
women-dancers, one on either side. They appear to have just 
finished their performance and to watch a wrestling match^® between 
two men. 

The wrestling performance immediately following that of 
dancing need not seem to be irrelevant, for observing similar scenes 
where dancers and wrestlers are found together on the monument 
of Borobudur, Krom suggests that they are so, probably because the 
same music was employed, both for dancing and wrestling. We 
may adduce this explanation in the case of the sculpture on the 
Pallava monument. 

In the other panel of the Vaikunthaperumal temple we find, 
marching into the king’s court from outside, a troupe of nine men 
consisting of musicians and dancers. The first member of the troup 
is a drummer who walks in, playing on his drum and he is followed 
by six men and two women-dancers. 


14. Vajra uvaca—citrasutram samacaksva bbrguvam^ vivardhana. Citra 
sutra videvatha vetti vaglak?anam yatah; Markandeya uvaca—Vina tu nytya- 
sastrena citrasutram sudurvidam; Jagato na kpiya karya dvaydrapi 
yato nypa. Vajra uvaca-urtya s^tram sama cak^va citr&sutram vadi^yasi. 
Nrtya sastra vidlianam ca citram vetti yato dvija. 

15. Trivem--J.O.R.S., VHI, Part H, p. 188. 

16. North Wall, panel Xn. 

17. B.A. 152 and 052, Borohudur yiaies. Text, Vol. II, p, 243. 

18. North Wall, panel XX. 
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Two interesting points arise out of the description of the above 
panels. Plrst, in the time of the Pallavas dancing was the delight 
of both sexes, biit this need not lead us to think that men- dancers 
were unknown in the earlier days. In fact, Bharata recommend¬ 
ed dancing both for men and women. The various references to 
dancing masters in early Sanskrit literature, the descriptions of 
the Tamil Kuttus where men figured prominently, and the con¬ 
temporary representations of men-dancers in Borobudur^i only 
strengthen our statement that under the Pallavas dancing was not 
the monopoly of women. Secondly, we learn that the Pallava 
monarchs patronised co-dancing in their courts. 

Besides the king’s court, dancing performances were witnessed 
within temples. These were purely of a religious nature as danc¬ 
ing combined with music formed a part of the religious ritual in 
a temple. The Muktesvara temple at Kanci and the Tiruvorriyur 
Siva temple maintained a number of Adigulmai* evidently for pur¬ 
poses of singing and dancing at the time of divine worship and 
temple festivals. 

The Colas continued the practice of associating Adigalmar with 
temples and we have instances of large endowments made in favour 
of them. One of the Tanjore temple inscriptions tells us that 
Rajarajadeva transferred a number of women from the several 
quarters of C51a-mandalam as temple-women of the lord of Sri 
Rajarajesvara and shares were allotted as allowances for them. 22 
Altekar points out that this custom prevailed in the Deccan about 
the eighth century though he is of the opinion that it was not 
popular till about the 6th century A.D, ^3 

Originally this institution maintained high and noble ideals 
of religious bent, but in course of time, it appears to have degenerat¬ 
ed and abandoned the glorious line of conduct framed for it. This 
institution was so popular that it had extended far beyond the 
borders of India; and in Marco Polo we find that women-dancers 
were also connected with Buddhist religious institutions in Greater 
India. These are described as ‘ foreign women \ who danced and 
offered food to Buddha, 

19. Ayodhyakanda, chapter IB, line 37. Ganadasa and Haradatta were 
the palace-dancing-masters in the play Mdlavihdgnimitra. 

20. ^ilappadikdrarn, p. 80 et seq* 

21. Borohudur-Krom, Vol. II, p. 243. 

22. S.I.I., Vol. n, Part III, p. 278. 

23. Rdstrakutc^ and their times, p. 295. 

24. n, p. 236. 

25. Chau-Ju-Kua, p. 53 quoted in Marco Polo, III, p. 115. 

P.-36 
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We have much evidence attesting the faith of the Pallavas in 
the divine origin of the dance and their particular devotion to the 
Lord of Dance, Natesa. The royal author MahendravaiTnan, in the 
beginning of his play Mattavildsa which treats of the Kapalika sect, 
aptly invokes Siva as a Kapali and refers to His dance, Tan^ava, 
which comprised the course of the three worlds.^® On the Tandava 
dance of Siva, A. K. Coornaraswami remarks :—“ The second well- 
known dance of Siva is called the Tandava and belongs to His 
tamasic aspect as Bhairava or Virabhadra. It is perfonned in 
cemeteries and burning grounds where Siva, usually in ten-armed 
form, dances wildly with Devi, accompanied by troops of capering 
imps. Repi'esentations of this dance are common among ancient 
sculptures, as at Elldra, Elephanta and also at Bhuvanesvara. This 
Taridava dance is in origin that of a pre-Aryan divinity, half god, 
half demon, who holds his midnight revels in the burning ground. 

In later times, this dance in the cremation ground, sometimes of 
Siva, sometimes of Devi, is interpreted in Saiva and Sakta litera¬ 
ture in a most touching and profound sense 

Descriptions of Siva as a Nrttamurti are largely found in the 
contemporary literature, Tevarams, and the Pallava sculptors es¬ 
pecially of the Kailasanatha temple, loved to portray Siva in a 
few of the most beautiful dancing modes among the hundred and 
eight 28 enumerated in the Saiva Agamas, and in the Ndtya Sdstra. 

A detailed study of these panels enables us to realise not only the 
punctilious care with which the sculptors must have studied the 
Ndtya Sdstra, but also the appeal which these sculptures must have 
made to those who knew the science and the traditional origin of 
classic dance. 

Talasamsphotita mode of dance. 

According to Bharata, this mode of dance is described thus: — 

“ Drutamutksipya caranam purastadatha patayet, 
Talasamsphotitau hastau talasamspli5titau smrtau 

26. “ Bha^avei^avapuh kriyaguna krt^asritya bhed^ gatam 
Bhavavesa vasadanekarasatam trailokyayatrtoayam | 

Nrttam ni^pratibaddabodhamahiina yah preksakassa svaymn, 

Sa vyaptavanibhajanam disatu vd divyali Kapali yasah” || 

21. Siddhanta-Dipika (Vol. XIII, July 1912). 

28. “ Astottarasatam caitatkarananam maydditam 

Natye yudhe niyudhe ca tatha gatiparikrame.’' 

29. Page 127, Verse 130, Natya 6astra—Gaekwad's Oriental Series. 
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The dancer, in exemplifying this mode, lifts up one of his 
feet suddenly and stamps forcibly on the ground, while simulta¬ 
neously he also claps his hands. Abhinava Gupta adds ^at m this 
dance the hand-pose “ pataka-hasta ” should be adopted. (PI. VII 

fig' • .... t.. 

The Kailasanatha sculptors have represented Siva m this mj^e 
of dance on the twelfth shrine of the northern^ corridor. The 
divine dancer is seen lifting up his right leg as high as the knee of 
his left leg which is slightly bent and rests on the floor. With his 
raised upright foot he is in the act of thumping the ground. He 
has eight hands; with his right upper hand he holds the head of 
a coiled sarpa which goes round above his head. The second right 
hand is characterised by the JMnamudra, the third by the pat^a- 
hasta, while the last represents the abhaya-hasta. With his first 
left hand he holds Ganga who is descending with her hands in 
anjali; with the next hand he holds the tail of the coiled serpent; 
in the third is an object which is not easy to identify and the gaja- 
hasta marks the fourth hand. Siva wears an ornamental jata- 
makuta and other jewels. Two Gap.as are dancing at the feet of 
Siva and Parvati is gracefully seated on his left. In spite of the 
unwelcome w'hite-wash and later plastering, there is much I® f ^ 
enable us to mark out this sculpture as representing one of the 
prettiest and most difficult modes of classic dancing. 

LaMta-Tilaka mode of dance. 

“Vrkikam caranam krtva padasyangu?thakena tu | 

Lalafe tilakam kuryallalatatilakam tu tat.” j]®® 

In the performance of this mode of dance, the individual con¬ 
cerned lifts up one of his legs and turns his foot in the form of a 
Vrscika with the toe pointing towards his forehead as if in the 
act of marking a tilaka. 

The Pallava sculpture depicting this mode is located on the back 
wall of Rajasimhesvaragrham. The right leg of Siva is stretched up, 
his foot bent in the form of a vi-^cika and his toe touching his crown. 
His left leg is planted straight on the ground. He has eight hands 
in which he carries various objects. In the right upper hand he 
carries an ak§amala, the other two palms are held in the pataka 
pose, while in the fourth right hand he holds a khadga. In the 
left upper hand he carries the valaya, in the next the burnmg 
flame, in the other the paSa and the last palm rests on the head of 
Nandike^vara who is also seen happily dancing by the side of Siva. 


30. Verse 1.11, p. 120—Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
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6iva is adorned by a sarpahara, a jatamakuta and other jewels. 
At the feet of Siva are two kinnaras; one is playing on a stringed 
instrument and the other on a flute. On the right and left niches 
adjoining the central sculpture are the panels representing Brahma, 
and Visnu with his consort, who are in the act of paying their 
adoration to the magnificent dancer, 

Lalita mode of Dance. 

“ Karihasto bhavet vamo dak§inas ca pravartitah | 

Bahusah kuttitah pado jneyam tallalitam budhaih. 

The mode of dance technically known as Lalita is portrayed by 
holding the right hand in the ‘ gajahasta ’ pose and the left in 
the ‘ pravartita ’ pose while the leg pose is described as ‘ nikuttitam.’ 
According to Abhinavagupta ‘ nikuttitam ’ is adopted by having 
one leg resting firmly on the ground while the other resting upon 
the toe strikes the ground with the heel. 

In noting the Lalata-tilaka mode of the dance of Siva, we said 
that Nandikesvara is also dancing by the side of the Lord. Now, 
it is in the Lalita mode that we see Nandi dancing. With his right 
hand he has assumed the ‘ karihasta with his left the ‘ pravarti- 
tahasta 32 his right leg is resting on the toe while his left leg is 
fixed on the ground. ^ In passing, we may mention that this dance 
of Nandikesvara compares well with that of Siva depicted in the 
same mode of dance, in the temple at Ellora. 34 

It is interesting to observe that the popular Nadanta mode of 
dance of Siva finds no place in the Kailasanatha temple or in any 
other Siva temple of the Pallava period. But instead, we notice 
another mode of dance which seems to have been a favourite with 
the sculptors of the Kailasanatha temple for it is portrayed in 
several panels on the walls. Gopinatha Rao, describing this other 
mode of dance of Siva, remarks: “ This is a kind of dance which 
is not easy to identify with any one of the hundred and eight 
standard modes of dance enumerated in the Natya SdstTa. In this 
sculpture, also found in the Kailasanathasvamin temple at Conjee- 
varam, Siva is seen suddenly assuming in the middle of his dance, 
a posture similar to the Alidhasana. ” 35 


31. Verse 94, p. 114. Natya Sdstra, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

32. ‘Pravartitahasta ’ just means ‘uplifted arm.’ 

33. The sandstone has given way at the bottom of this panel; there¬ 
fore, very little is leit of the left foot both of jSiva and Nandikesvara. 

34. H. I. Gopinatha Rao—PI. LXIII, Vol. II, Part I 

35. H. I. Vol. II, Part I, p. 269. 
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A close study of the Slokas contained in the chapters entitled 
“ Tandavalaksanam in the Ndtya Sdstra enlightens us with regard 
to the identification of the above mode of dance. The descrip¬ 
tions of the kuhcita mode of dance seems to compare well with this 
favourite mode of the Kailasanatha sculptors, 

Kuncita mode of dance, 

Tlie verse runs as follows: — 

“Adyah padoncitah karyah savyahasta^ca kuhcitah [ 

Uttano vama parsvasca tat kuhcitamudahrtam 

The above verse lays down the prescription for the kuhcita 
pose. In adopting this mode, the right leg and the right arm 
should be bent (ahcitah); and the left leg and left arm should be 
raised aloft. One of the many sculptures depicting this pose is 
found behind the garbhagrha of Rajasimhesvaragrham,. This is in 
perfect agreement with the description of the kuhcita pose just 
observed. 

In this illustration, Siva has eight hands. In the uppermost 
right hand he holds the tall of a snake; in the next the damaru. 
The third hand is bent and the palm is characterised by an abhi- 
nayahasta which is not quite easy to identify. The last is held in 
the ahcita pose. The uppermost left hand carries a burning 
faggot; the second is in the patakahasta; the third in tripataka (?) 
pose and the last is lifted up straight, the palm touching the top 
of the jata makuta. The trisula and the parasu are depicted sepa¬ 
rately, as distinguishing emblems. (PL III, fig. 6). 

The entire sculpture is set up on a padampitha. Below Siva 
three ganas are seen dancing gleefully. In the niche left to Siva, 
Parvati is gracefully seated. Below, in the second niche is the 
couchant bull. On the right of Siva, there is a dancing figure, 
while below it there are two ganas playing on the lute and the 
flute. 

By a lucky chance, the later addition of plaster has completely 
peeled off without causing any damage to the original grace and 
beauty of the panel which now stands revealed in all its excellence. 

Rajasimha, an admirer of the aesthetic and artistic merit of 
the pose, chose it as his favourite for representation. He must 
have ordered the sculptors to introduce this pose wherever it was 
possible, without making the repetition being too grossly felt. That 

S6, Chapter IV, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

37. Verse 113, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 
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is wHy we find this pose portrayed frequently on the walls of the 
temple. 

Among the many sculptures depicting this pose there are four 
magnificent illustrations in four cells forming part of the garbhagrha. 
Two of these sculptures are attached to the southern wall and the 
other two on the northern wall, and two more are located on the 
same walls in the same line with the mulavigraha on either side. 
All the four figures are facing East, and the impressiveness and 
grandeur of the sculptures do not fail to attract and inspire the 
entrant, 

Rajasimlia’s gi'eat-grandson Mahendravarman III was also an 
admirer of the Kuncita mode of dance. In the shrine which he 
built in dedication to &va—Mahendravarmesvara grham, in front 
of RSjasimhesvai*a grham—there is a magnificent sculpture of 
dancing Siva in the Kuncita mode, found on the southern wall of 
the antarala. 

All the features characterising this particular mode have been 
brought out with marked precision. Additional factors which 
contribute towards rendering the sculpture more attractive and 
graceful, are the ornaments and flowing loin cloth which have been 
worked out neatly. There is a garland, armlets and wristlets, 
vSilambu round the ankles and other ornaments. Tlie hands are held 
in proper poses, one holding the paiSa, another the faggot and a third 
the tail of a three-hooded serpent. Siva is depicted in the act of 
catching two balls which have been thrown up.^® He seems to have 
first thrown up the balls and then assumed the necessary pose. 
One of his hands is held in the pataka pose, preparatory to catching 
the falling hall between the thumb and the forefinger held close 
to the other fingers. The other ball is meant to be caught by 
his palm which is held in the requisite pose.^® 

Kuiicitapada is one of the attributes of 6iva, for in his Tillai 
dance he is depicted as holding his left leg bent with toes pointing 
downwards. This feature has been held popularly to bear some 
esoteric significance. But in Rajasimha’s favourite Kuncita pose 
Siva has been depicted as a reflection of Rajasimha’s conception of 
Siva as kuncitapada. In this representation, the significant leg pose 
is not the same as that of the Tillai dance. 


38. We may conceive of these balls as corresponding to ‘Ammanais.’ 
It is a popular display of skill by dancers to throw up plates, dishes, pots, 
ammanais, etc., and then catch them after accomplishing subsidiary feats. 

39. Rae’s description of this sculpture is rather disappointing. 
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Besides the KailasaiiMha temple, we have many other temples 
of the Pallava period wherein we can see sculptures of dancing 
Siva.^® A profound knowledge and critical appreciation of the 
Natya Sastra is clearly revealed by the Pallavas in their represen¬ 
tation of the different poses of the divine dancer. The art of danc¬ 
ing was popularised and encouraged in the South by the Pallavas 
through the medium of these various representations which were a 
source of inspiration. 

The art flourished and developed in South India in the days of 
their successor's, the Colas, between the 9th and 13th centuries. 
An examination of a few of the typical Cola temples is enough to 
provide ample material for a scientific and systematic study of the 
classic dance under them. The basements of the Siva temples of 
Tribhuvanam and Darasuram are adorned with sculptures of wo- 
men-dancers enclosed in various eompai'tments. Each compart¬ 
ment contains a representation of either a single dancer, double dan¬ 
cers, or in some cases, even three dancers, who are invariably ac¬ 
companied by the usual drummers and musicians. While these 
sculptures serve as a decorative motif for ,the basement of the tem¬ 
ple, they reveal the knowledge and practice of dancing that pre¬ 
vailed in the days of the Colas. 

This feature of the Cola temples is fully magnified in Cidam- 
baram in the Kopperunjihgadeva gopura, where we have more 
than a hundred sculptures each of which bears below the descrip¬ 
tion from Bharata of the mode of dance which it depicts.^^ The 
basements of the prakara of the Amman shrine in Cidambaram as 
well as those of several subsidiary shrines built in the different 
periods of Cola rule and during the rule of subsequent dynasties 
also contain beautiful sculptural representations of dancing; all of 
which tend to magnify the glory of this art in the abode of 
Nataraja. 

40. Airavatesvara temple—^Plate CXVIII, fig. 3.—Rea’s Pallava Archi¬ 
tecture ; Tripurantakesvara temple — ^Panel in Ardhamandapa. ^Plate CIX, 
fig. 1; Matangesvara temple—Panel at right of porch,—Plate XCVII, fig. 2; 
Muktesvara temple—^Panel at right of porch, same plate, fig. 1. A sculpture 
of 6iva depicting him in the Lalata-tilaka mode of dance, is contained in the 
Iravasthanesvara temple at Kanci, PI. V, fig. 10. The sculpture presents no sign 
of damage by any kind of plaster-work. The original cliiselling on the hard 
stone is intact and it appeals to the observer forcibly, evoking admiration. 
The architectui'al style and plan of the temple stamp it as a Pallava shrine, 
though it has not been noted by Rae, in his Pallava Architecture. 

41. These sculptures and their labels have been copied by the Epi- 
graphists in 1914. Photographic representations in Tdndava Lak?a7iam by 
B. V. N. Naidu (Madras, 1936). 
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PAINTING 

It is generally believed that Indian painting originated from 
kings^ courts and that it was one of the chief occupations of princes 
and princesses. The Pallava Court which was open to the best 
artists of the day must have patronised skilled painters also. The 
greatest of the Pallava kings, Mahendravai-man, had a personal taste 
for painting. This ‘citrakarapuli', i.e., ‘tiger among painters,’ was 
probably author of a treatise on South Indian Painting as evidenced 
by the mention of ‘Daksina-citra’ in the Mamandur inscription. 

The jylaces that contain Patlava Painting 

For an appreciation of the art of painting in the days of the 
Pallavas, we have to enter the abodes of their gods, namely, the cave- 
temples and the structural monuments. Mamallapuram, Maman- 
dur, Armamalai, Sittannavasal, Kahci and Malayadippatti are the 
places^ which contain fragments of paintings which are the earliest 
specimens of frescoes extant in South India. 

Mamallapuram and Mamandur 

The French scholar Dubreuil remarks:—“Some traces of 
colour found at Mahabalipuram and at Mamandur gave room for 
suspicion that these monuments had been painted but these remains 
were quite insufficient to enable us to understand the art of Pallava 
Painting.”^ Though Dubreuil is correct in his conclusion, he does 
not specify the spots where he saw the paintings. At Mamalla¬ 
puram, the only shrine which exhibits any traces of painting is the 
famous Adi Varaha cave where we have in bas-relief two Pallava 
kings with their queens. Unfortunately, a modern structure con¬ 
structed in front of the cave has cut off all light from the shrine and 
therefore one can inspect the walls only with the help of an artificial 
light. 

The central figure on the back wall of the cave is a relief of 
the ‘ Var^a Avatar ’ of Visnu and is under worship. The entire re¬ 
lief is covered with bright painting which appears to be very 
modern. But patches of old colours on the Durga image in the 

1. I have named these places in the order of the discovery of the 
paintings therein. 

2, Indian Ant., Vol. LII, p. 45. 
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same cave, certain faint traces of painted designs on the ceiling just 
above the Durga relief,^ and also traces of colour on the rear por¬ 
tion of two of the lion pillars, parts of which are built in with brick 
walls, lead us to conclude that the sculptures and parts of the 
Varaha cave must have been painted some time in the Pallava 
period. For, the colour effect compares well with those found in 
Sittannavasal and at Mamaijdur. 

The facades and pillars of two caves in Maman^diir'^ must have 
been fully painted, for at every six inches we observe patches of 
painting. The predominating colours are deep red and deep green 
and these colours are painted in vertical bands alternating arnong 
themselves, with free unpainted portions of the stone lintel in the 
middle and thus forming a simple decoration by themselves. The 
lotus flowers that adorn the cubical portions of the pillars of one of 
the caves also exhibit traces of colour on them. 

Paintings in Armamalai. 

Armamalai is a hill in the Gudiynttam Taluk of the North Arcot 
District and the cavern on the hill is, according to Dubreuil, a Pal¬ 
lava one. He describes “ It is a natural cave, sufSciently spacious, 
at the bottom of which there is a reservoir of water. 

Unfortunately, there is not any ancient inscription on it. 

“ It is certain tliat this cavern contained a shrine at the time of 
the Pallavas, for we find there two stones on which dvarapalas, 
armed with clubs, have been carved. Their costume, their orna¬ 
ments and their form show for certain that these bas-reliefs belong 
to the Pallava period. The design, however, is very archaic and 
it is probable that these images are the oldest sculptures that could 
be attributed to the Pallavas. 

As these dvarapalas are adorned with serpents, it is highly 
probable that the shrine was dedicated to Siva.’’ 

Regarding the painting he says: — ‘ On the rock which over¬ 
hangs and thus forms the roof of the cavern, we see numerous 
traces of paintings. Unfortunately, it is impossible to find out what 
they represent, except in one place where we perfectly recognise 
the lotuses and the creepers.” 


3. Owing to the utter darkness that prevails within the cave I was 
unable to make tracings of these painted designs. 

4. I have visited Mamandur and have examined carefully all the four 
caves. 

P.—37 
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The Sittannavasal frescoes which are of great aesthetic merit 
were discovered by the late Gopinatha Rao but the first impressions 
of these paintings were given to the world by Dubreuil.® It is defi¬ 
nitely known that the 6ittannavasal® cave is dedicated to Jaina 
Tirthankaras^ and that it belongs to the time of Mahendravarman I 
who was also a Jain for some time in his early life. 

Originally the whole cave must have been decorated with 
colours but now we see only fragments of paintings on the ceilings, 
on the capitals, and on the upper or cubical parts of the pillars. 

Subject-matter of these frescoes. 

The decoration of the capitals of the two pillars of the facade 
is in a good state of preservation and consists of blooming lotuses 
which is also the chief decorative motif in the entire cave. As we 
enter the sacred shrine, the upper cubical portions of the front 
pillar's capture our eyes for they contain paintings of two of the well- 
known dancing poses described in the Ndtya Sdstra. 

Both these figures are treated with singular grace and charm. 
The one on the right is better preserved than the one on the left 
pillar.® 

The coiffure of this dancer is very artistically done. The hair 
is parted in the middle, taken up and is dressed up in a sort of 
dhamillam which is adorned with a few jewels in the centre but 
mostly decorated with beautiful clusters of coloured flowers, lotus- 
petals and tender leaves. The ear ornaments are shaped in the 
fashion of rings and seem to be set with precious gems. Tlie neck 
jewels are of various kinds but are very artistic. A few armlets 
and wristlets are also worn by the dancer. We see on her finger 
two rings, one on the little finger of the right hand and the other on 
the thumb of the same hand. Of the two upper garments, one is 
loosely tied round the waist of the dancer and the other is thrown 


5. Ind. Ant., LII, p. 45. 

6 . Mr. Ramachandran thinks that the name of the village Sittannavasal 
is the Tamil form of Sanskrit ISiddhanam-vasah’’ that is, the abode of the 
Siddhas or ascetics, which in Prakrit will be “ Siddlianna-v^a 

1933, p. 241. 

7 . Mehta agrees that the Sittannavasal cave is a Jaina shrine but fails 
to see that a part of these paintings relate to Jaina theology. Indian Painting, 

pp. 10-12. 

8 . I think Dubreuil has made an inadvertent mistake in noting that 
the one on the left is better preserved. 
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found the shoulder in a very artistic manner and the frills of this 
garment are most marvellously depicted by the artist. 

The dancer on the left pillar is more graceful and more delicate 
than the one above. The coiffure of this dancer is slightly different 
but the other jewels on the body are almost the same as those of the 
other dancer. The absence of nose-rings on both these dancers is a 
note-worthy point. Here we may observe that none of the Pallava 
queens depicted in sculpture wears a nose-ring. The garments on 
this dancer are not visible as this portion of the painting is faded. 

Of one of the dancers, Dubreuil opines: —“ This chaiming 
dancing-girl is a devadasi of the temple, for in the seventh century, 
the Jains and Buddhists had come to terms with God in regard to 
the introduction of dancing-girls into their austere religion.”® I do 
not think Dubreuil was right in concluding that they were deva- 
dasls of the temple; they cannot be conceived of as any other than 
divine dancers (apsarases) who are commonly depicted in sculp¬ 
tures and paintings of ancient Budiihist and Jain monuments. For 
examples of these we have only to turn to the excellent photographs 
of dancers produced by Krom in his Borobudur and to some of the 
plates of Mr. Ramachandran’s “ Tirupparuttikkunram ” showing 
scenes from the life of Vardhamana.^® 

On the inner side of the cubical portion of the pillar on the ''/ 
right, we have the painting of the busts of a king and queen. 
Between their heads we see traces of a painted pilaster. The kin g 
wears a beautifully ornamented high coronet having five vertical 
protrusions perhaps representing the five elements and also a cres¬ 
cent in the middle. He wears pa trak undalas in both ears and a few 
necklaces. His is undoubtedly an imposing and impressive figure. 
The facial expression, the charming eyes and the curve of the rbin 
so closely resemble those of the great king Mahendravarman in the 
Varaha cave at Mamallapuram that we have no hesitation in identi¬ 
fying this painted bust as that of Mahendravarman himself, PI VIII, 
fig. 16. 

The lady by his side must be a queen of Mahendravarman. 
She has dressed her hair in a sort of top-knot or HbArnTnilla 
Mehta, describing the male figure, said that it represents Ardhana- 
risvara. He says “ It is an impressive study of the great Maha- 
deva showing the strength of delineation and directness of treat¬ 
ment which belonged to the palmy days of Ajanta and Bagh.”“ 

9. Ind. Ant., LII, p. 46. 

10 . Plates XXn, 57 and 58. 

11. Indian Painting, p. 12, 
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The tracing which we have reproduced directly contradicts 
Mehta’s conclusions, firstly because we have not so far come across 
Ardhanarisvara represented in this fashion either in sculpture or 
in painting ; and secondly because Ardhanarl has no place in a Jaina 
temple. 

The principal subject-matter that is in a faiidy good condition 
is the “ grand fresco which adorns the whole ceiling of the veran¬ 
dah ”, It is a lotus tank which is covered with lotuses and lotus 
leaves. Between these are seen fishes, swans, buffaloes, elephants 
and three Jains, two holding lotus flowers and the third depicted 
in the act of gathering flowers with a flower-basket hanging in his 
left arm, 

Dubreuil said that ‘‘ this subject of a lotus tank was probably 
a scene from the religious history of the Jains. Mr. T. N. Rama- 
chandran has attempted to explain the tank as a representation of 
the region of water called Khatika-bhumi ” and forming part of 
Samavasarana celebrated in Jaina theology^^ and cites the Sn 
Purdna in support of the identification. While it should be con¬ 
ceded that the description in the Sn Pumna as summarised by 
Mr. Ramachandran fits our tank very well, yet there is nothing to 
suggest that the scene depicted was meant to form part of a larger 
whole, and a comparison of the painting of Samavasarana scenes re¬ 
produced by him with our painting, is calculated to raise serious 
doubts if one such subject would, in spite of the centuries of inter¬ 
val, be depicted in such different ways. 

Open to fewer objections, but not quite free from difficulty, is 
the attempt to connect the tank of our painting with the well-known 
discourse on “ the lotus ” which stands at the commencement of the 
second book of the Sutrakrtdnga,^^ In that parable, the lake sym¬ 
bolises the world, the water kaiman, and the many lotuses, people 
in general; the one big lotus represents the king and the men are 
heretical teachers.^^ But this- interpretation is also as stated 
already, not free from difficulties. For, while the tank is repre¬ 
sented on the ceiling of the outer verandah, the one big white lotus 
is in the centre of the ceiling, of the shrine chamber in front of 
Mahavira. 7 

Again, instead of four men, we find only three in our picture, 
and the colour of the lotuses is red, not white as it should be 

12 . J.O.R,, Vn, pp. 243-44, Tirupparuttikkunxam and its temples, p. 62. 

13. By S. R. Balasubramanyan in an article in Vol. IX, p. 83. 

14. Sacred Books of the East, VoL 45, p. 338. 
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view, the subject-matter of the painting on 
verandah is religious and possibly sjTtnbolic, 


%L 


according to the parable. Either in spite of these differences we 
have to accept this interpretation that the painting represents the 
parable relating to samsara or we must simply accept the tank as 
the lotus tank of Trisala’s dream “ adorned with water lilies and 
abounding with swarms of aquatic animals.” But this view, it will 
be seen, leaves the men, the elephants and perhaps even the bulls— 
for TriSala dreamt of only one luckly bxill—unexplained. On any 


the ceiling of the 


The fragments of paintings on the ceiling of the sanctum have 
not been described before. PI. IX, fig. 17. Mr. Long- 
hurst however, has recently remarked; The sanctum ceiling 
was originally decorated with the usual floral and geo¬ 
metrical patterns in the colours named above and does 
not appear to have been of any particular artistic merit.’’^® 
That this is not the correct impression will be borne out 
by the description which we shall give below.*® 

The chief colour used in the painting of the ceiling of the sane- ^ 
tuary is red. The centre of the ceiling contains a big lotus carved and 
painted in red. The rest of the ceiling is occupied by one complex 
motif repeated several times. This motif may be described thus: 
There are four .smaller squares inserted at the four comers of a 
larger one. Inside each of these smaller squares we have a blossom¬ 
ed lotus enclosed by a frame. Curved ornamental bands of the 
same width as the frame of the lotuses connect these four squares, 
the whole design again presenting a form of blossomed lotus. A 
trident is inserted in the blank spaces enclosed by the curved bands 
and adjacent to each of the squares. The central space of the whole 
design is occupied by an artistic svastika. The four quadrants of 
the svastika are taken up by two seated arhats, a goat and a lion. 

The whole of this design is, as already observed, repeated seve¬ 
ral times and though it is now seen only on certain parts of the 
ceiling, there can be little doubt that originally they occupied the 
whole of it. 

Let us now make a few remarks about the svastika, the arhats, / 
the animals, the trident and the lotus which make up the design of 


15. Annual Bibliography of the Kem Institute 1930, p. 11. 

16. I secured very accurate tracings of this painted design from Mr. Ven- 
katarangam Raju of the State Museum. 
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the painting on the ceiling. The svastika which is also called the 
^gammate cross’ or the ^ gammadionwas an universal emblem 
adopted by all ancient religious sects from time to time. The usual 
and the most popular representation of the svastika is a clockwise 
fylfot.^'^ A study of this emblem clearly indicates that there were 
different forms of the svastika and that its significance was variously 
interpreted. The svastika that we see on the ceiling of this shrine 
is not the popular form. It is made up of a cross with the four ends 
artistically rounded with small curves. It may be said to resemble 
in a way the. ‘ Ujjain ’ symboP® found on the coins of the Andhras. 

The Jainas of India like the Buddhists adopted the svastika as 
one of their emblems. Mr. Virchand R. Gandhi, a delegate to the 
Woidd’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893, gave Mr. Thomas 
Wilson the following information relating to the svastika in India, 
and especially among the Jains^^ :—'^The svastika is misinterpret¬ 
ed by the so-called western expounders of our ancient Jain Philoso¬ 
phy. The original idea was very high, but later on some persons 
thought the cross represented only the combination of the male and 
the female pifinciples. 

‘‘We, Jains, make the svastika sign when we enter our temple 
of worship. This sign reminds us of the great principles represent¬ 
ed by the three jewels and by which we ought to reach the ultimate 
good. Those symbols intensify our thoughts and make them more 
permanent.” 

According to Mr. Gandhi, the Jains make the sign of the svas¬ 
tika as frequently and as deftly as the Roman Catholics make the 
sign of the cross. It is not confined to the temple nor to the priests 
nor monks. Whenever or wherever a benediction or blessing is 
given, the svastika is used.^® 

Of the twenty-four Jaina Tirthankaras, the seventh,2i that is 
Suparsvanatha, son of Pratistha by Prthvi, had for his sign the 
svastika. It is interesting that one of the two Tirthankaras occupy¬ 
ing the verandah of our Jain temple is Suparsvanatha. Further, 


17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 


T. Wilson, The Svastika; The migration of Symbols, DAlviella. 
Rapson Andhra Coins. 

The Svastika, Thos. Wilson, p. 893. 

A description and an illustration of the modem Jain svastika is 


given in Wilson's book, p. 804. 

21. Asiatic Researches, London, Vol 
pp. 67-68. 


IX, p. 306; and **Ind. Ant.”' 1881, 
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according to the Jaina sutras “Duhsamasusama” (sorrow-bliss) is 
one of the six periods of the era in which piety and truth decreased 
and men could not obtain devakula. It is also said that in this 
period people may take re-bhth and fall under an;^ of the four 
gatis which is indicated by the svastika. Evidently, each of the 
four arms of the svastika represented hell, heaven, man and beast 

respectively.^^ 

The svastika is also mentioned among the astamangalas—eight 
(kinds of) auspicious marks that attend the procession of a Tirthan- 
kara Siddha.^^ Sudarsana Ara or Aranatha or the eighteenth 
Tirthankara has for his emblem ‘Nandavarta’, ^ symbol which is 
characterised by Svastika in the middle.^^ These references suffi¬ 
ciently explain the importance of the svastika among the Jains. 

For an explanation of the Jain arhats and the animals sur¬ 
mounting the svastika, the only suggestion that is possible at pre¬ 
sent is that the arhat figure above the goat represents perhaps 
Kunthanatha,25 ^he seventeenth Tirthankara whose emblem w^as a 
goat. The arhat above the lion pei’haps stands for Vardhamana or 
Mahavira, the twenty-fourth Tirthankara whose emblem was a 
lion.2® 

The trisula (tri-three, and sula-point) as an important attribute 
of Siva, is a familiar object among the Hindus. The Buddhists also 
adopted it as one of their emblems.^^ Beal says that amongst the 
Buddhists of the North the trisula personifies the heaven of pure 
flame superposed upon the heaven of the sun.^® Whether among 
the Jains the trisula played as much an important part as the svas¬ 
tika, I am unable to state at present, but that it was found among 
their emblems is certain. 


22. S.B.E., Vol. XXII, pp. 189 and 218. TirupparuUikunram and Us 
temples, p. 168. 

23. In S.B.E., XXII, p. 190 we readAscetic Mahavira descend¬ 
ed from the great Vim^a, the all-victorious and all-prosperoas Pushpottara, 
which is like the lotus amongst the best (and highest flowers) and like 
the svastika and Vai’dhamanaka amongst the celestial regions where he had 
lived for twenty Sagardpamas till the termination of his allotted length of 
life, (divine) nature and existence (among gods). 

24. Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, p. 308. 

25. “ Cunthu” was son of Sura, by 6ri; he has a goat for his mark.” 

Asiatic Researches, IX, p. 308. 

26. Asiatic Researches, IX, p. 310. 

27. The Bhilasa topes, pi, XXXU, flg. 8; Borobudi&r, Atlas, pi. 

CCLXXX, fig. 100. 

28. A catena of Buddhist Scriptures from China, p. 11. 
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The Yaksas of the seventh, ninth and the eleventh Tirthanlcaras 
have each in. his hand a trisula.^^ The general significance of the tri- 
siila among the Jains is not very clear, Perhaps the emblem sym¬ 
bolised the triratna. 

The lotus which every morning opens under the first rays of 
that luminary to close again at eventide is usually adopted as a 
symbol of the sun but it is also mainlamed that the lotus is a very 
ancient and a favourite symbol of the cosmos itself and also of 
man. 39 Whatever its significance the lotus was a popular symbol 
adopted by every religious sect in India including the Jains and in 
the Sittaniiavasal paintings we see it as the chief decorative motif.^^ 

Colours used in the Sittannavdsal frescoes 

/ The Sittannavasal paintings were done in vegetable colour. The 
'^colours used were very few,—red, yellow, green, black and the 
colour scheme is simple and harmonious and the background is 
generally either red or green. As observed by Mr. Longhurst, very 
little attempt at shading was made. It Ls agreed by all that the 
Paliava paintings in Sittannavasal are as good as the paintings in 
Ajanta caves. Dubreuil says : —“For my part it was impossible 
to make an exact copy of these paintings whose charms consist in 
the versatility of the design, the gradation of colouring with the 
half-tones and the light and shade.’^ 

x/Kaildsandtha paintings, Kdncz 

Traces of Paliava painting in the Kailasanatha temple at Kafici 
were discovered by Dubreud in 1931. Mr. Sarma has published 
copies of the same in ^Triveni* and in ‘KalaimagaF.^^ There are 
altogether more than fifty cells around the inner courtyard of Raja- 
simhe^ivaragrham. Each of these cells shows traces of painting and 
several sculptures have also on them colours of red and green. 
Cell No. 18 on the southern corridor has a painting of the head of 
a man. Several other painted faces are also visible in a few cells. 
The sharp and clear outline, the bright and rich colouring are 
noticeable features of the paintings in this temple. 

Th^ Vaikunthaperumdl paintings, Kdnci. 

A careful examination of the Vimana of the temple reveals 
fragments of paintings in rich colours. There is no doubt that ori- 

29. D* Alviella, Migration of Symbols, pp. 239-240. 

30. The fheosophist, 1904, p. 163. 

31. See Note K. 

32. Vol. V, 1933 . 
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ginally all the ku(jlus of the Viniana were painted and except some 
floral designs and motifs, the subject matter of these paintings can¬ 
not be made out. The technique of the painting is the same as 
that of the Kailasanatha. The paintings must have been done 
sometime soon after the building of the temple by Pallavamalla. 

Malaiyadipatti Paintings 

Malaiyadipatti, also called Bharadvaja asramam, is in the 
Pudukkottah State. The place is famous for its rock-hewn tem¬ 
ples, one dedicated to Visnu and the other to Siva, Dr. Vogel has 
recently reported the discovery^^ by Mr. Venkatarangam Raju, the 
Curator of the Pudukkottah Museum, of Pallava paintings in the 
Malaiyadipatti Visnu cave.®^ He writes : ‘‘The rock-hewn shrine 
in question is a Visnu temple founded by the Pallava king Danti- 
vaiman in the 16th year of his reign.’’ This is a mistake.^^ The 
inscription of Dantivarman dated in his 16th year and recording the 
excavation of the cave by a Muttaraiya chief is found on the pillar 
of the 6iva cave and not on the Visnu cave. The latter is excavat¬ 
ed in a different style and presents a plan of later date. The pillars 
have lion bases resembling those of the pillars of the early C6}a 
period. Therefore, I consider that the cave and its paintings belong 
to a later date than that of Dantivarma Pallava. 


3S. Annual Bibliography of Ind. Archaeology 1930, p. 16-18. 

34. Malaiyadipatti, a village 8 miles from Kiranur in the Pudukkottah 
State. 

35. I have visited Malaiyadipatti and have carefully examined the caves. 
P.-38 


NOTE K — Saviavasarana/^ 

Apart from the descriptions and the interpretations which I 
have given of the painting on the sanctum sanctorum of the Sit- 
tannavasal cave, it seems to me that there is yet another interpre¬ 
tation of the painting on the sanctum ceiling, and that here we may 
properly think of the Samavasarana. Several theological works 
of the Jains contain descriptions of ^Samavasaraiia’. To name a 
few of them, Hemacandra’s Trisa§thi—^§alakapuru§a—Caritra (first 
and second Parvas) published by the Sri-Jaina-Dharma-Pracaraka- 
Sabha of Bhavanagar, and Dharmaghosa Suri’s Samava-sarania sta- 
vana* A few Purmias of the Digambara Jains such as Sri Purdna, 
Merumandavd Purana and Adi Purdna also describe ‘Samavasarana.’ 

The descriptions of ‘Samavasarana’ in the various works differ 
in detail. But a summarised accoimt of the significance of Sama- 
vasararia is found in an article by Dr. Bhandarkar. He remarks: 

‘‘.the Samavasarana is ^ striicture constructed by an Indra, 

and, in default of him by the gods, and pre-eminently amongst them, 
the Vyantaras. The structure is intended for the delivering of 
religious discourse by a Jina, immediately after his attainment to 
the condition of a kevalia. Each Jina had thus his own Samavasa¬ 
rana ; and, like all other objects, sacred to these Jinas, such as Asta- 
pada, Satrunjaya and so forth, Samavasarana is also sculptured. Not 
a single Jaina temple of eminence exists without a sculpture of 
Samavasarana in it. 

‘Tt is worthy of note, that like the Ca\nnukh or A^tapada, even 
temples are built dedicated to Samavasarana. 

Part of the paintings of some of the Jain shrines in South 
India such as Tirumalai (North Arcot) and Tirupparuttikunram 
in Kanci depict Samavasarana. These evidently belong to a later 
period and if the 6ittannavasal paintings on the sanctum ceiling may 
be interpreted as representing Samavasarana it would be the earliest 
. representation of the sacred object known so far. 

TTiis fragmentary painting of the Sittannavasal cave may be 
compai’ed with that of the one in Tirupparuttikunram discussed by 
Mr. T. N. Ramachandran.37 


36. Ind. Ant., Vol. XL, p. 160. 

37. Tirupparuttikunram and its temples, Bull, Madras Covt. Museum. 
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LITERATURE 

The period of the Pallavas was a period of great literary 
activity. The early kings patronised Sanskrit literature. Poets like 
Bharavi and Dandin lived in their courts. The very prasastis con¬ 
tained in their copper plates indicate the height of Sanskrit culture 
in the period. Mahendravarman himself was a writer of Sanskrit 
plays. The MattaviUsa, a prahasana (comic opera), was composed 
by him. The Bhagavadajjukam^ attributed to him is another pra¬ 
hasana. It is doubtful if Mahendra wrote it. 

Tamil literature also was patronised by the kings. The Teva- 
ram composers lived in the period. Appar and Sambandar were 
the contemporaries of Mahendravarman I. The discussion which 
follows definitely fixes the date of Sundaramurtti and this throws 
some light on the History of the Pallavas. 

Sundarar and his contemporary Pallava King 

The first half of the ninth century which is the date generally 
assigned to Sundarar seems to receive confirmation from his own 
padigam “Tiruttondattogai” where he describes among other Siva 
bhaktas ''Kadal sulnda ulakelam kakkinra peruman ka^avarkon 
kalar-cingan ”—^that is, the Kadava king, Singan, with the kalal 
(anklet) ,2 who is guarding the entire world surrounded by the sea. 
The mention of him as Ka^avarkon leads us to believe that he was 
a Pallava king, probably a contemporary of the Saint.^ 

The following points must be satisfied by an attempt to identify 
this monarch. Firstly, the Pallava king must be a sufficiently pro¬ 
minent ruler; it would be well if it could be shown that his activi¬ 
ties extended beyond the seas to justify the description ^‘Kadal 
sulnda ulagelam kakkinra peruman.” Secondly, ‘Kalal Singan'^ 


1. See A Note on Bhagavad ajjukam by Venkatrama Sarma, BSOS, V. 

2. In the Periyapurdnam, Sundarar is mentioned as the protege of a 
certain Narasingamunaiyaraiyan, the ruler of Tirumunaippadi. Evidently, 
Narasingamunaiyar was a feudatory of tlie Pallava king. 

3. Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar identifies Kalal singan" with Raja- 
simha. This is untenable as Sundarar cannot be assigned to an earlier date 
than the first half of the 9th century —Alvdrkal k&lanilaif pp. 135-136. 

4. Kalal-Virakkalal—anklet given as a token of honour to a warrior. 

Singan—a lion among warriors. 
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undoubtedly implies that he was a warrior king. Thirdly, this 
Ka<Javarkon must have also been a great devotee of iSiva in order 
to receive such an encomium from Sundarar. 

Now, the king who best satisfies all these points seems to be 
Nandivarman III who may be said to have ruled the Pallava king¬ 
dom between the years 840-865 A.D. Let us proceed to consider 
the points raised above. We have no direct evidence to assert that 
Nandivarman III extended his sway beyond the seas by conquest. 
However, we find that the economic relations of South India with 
the outside world were well established in the 9th century A.D. 
From the Nandikkalamhakam we learn that Nandi was a master 
of a navy and from the inscriptions of his period it is clear that he 
encouraged external trade. The maritime relations of this period 
are further corroborated by an inscription in Siam which mentions 
a tank called Avani Naranam, evidently named after Nandi 
varman III. These points have been discussed clearly by Profes¬ 
sor Nilakanta Sastri in editing the Takuapa inscription from Siam. 
He has also suggested that the builder of the tank was probably 
a prominent noble from Nangur in South India, who ‘Vent over to 
Takua-Pa and became the author of some charitable works in that 
locality. The name he gave to the tank was reminiscent of the 
political allegiance he owed to Nandivarman III.”^ 

These observations are sufficient indications to explain the des¬ 
cription ‘‘Kadnl sulnda ulagelam kakkinra peruman.” 

Regarding '‘Kalal Singan” a better description than this, of 
the victor of Tellaru, cannot be sought. The Velurpalaiyam grant 
and the Bahur plates glorify Nandivarman ars a great warrior. 
Further, his own inscriptions which attribute to him the epithet 
‘Tellarerinda Nandivarman’, the very object of the Kalambakam, 
and the introductory verse in the ‘Bharata Venba’, establish his 
fame as a victor. Besides, in the Kalambakam we read : “Araik- 
kalal muditta Avani Naranan.”® Again, we have “Kurai kalal Vira 
Nandi”^—^that is, the heroic Nandi (who wears a) jingling kalal— 
and in another place we find him described as the lion among 
the Pallava kings—‘Pallava kolari.^’® Thus the name ‘Kalal Sin- 
gan’ noticed in Sundarar’s poem is supported by these phrases in the 
Kalambakam, 


5. Madras, Vol. VI, p. 300. 

6. Verse 66, Nandikkalambagam, Avaninaranan who wears the victor¬ 
ious anklets. 

7. Verse 28. 

8. Verse 59, 
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That Nandivarman was a great Saiva devotee is evident not 
only from the epigraphy of the period but also from the Kalam- 
bakam where he is spoken of as one whose mind is always concent¬ 
rated on jSiva: ‘^Sivanai muludum maravada cintaiyan.’’® 

Other facts may be adduced in support of the view that ‘Kalal 
&ngan’ of Sundarar was Nandivarman III. The Periyapurdnam 
relates that ^Kalal Singan’ was a Pallava king who distinguished 
himself by invading the northern regions and defeating the kings 
of the North.^® Similarly the Kalambakam furnishes the informa¬ 
tion that besides the Cera, Cola and the Pandya kings, the kings 
of the North also paid tribute to the Pallava king Nandivarman— 
‘‘Cera Colarum Tennarum Vadapulattat'asarum tirai tanda.”^^ We 
may endeavour to identify the northern enemies of Nandivarman. 
In tlie Velurpalaiyam plates we have a striking verse which runs 
thus: — 

“Utkhatakhadga nihatadvipa kxmibha mukta—muktaphala 
prapasite (prahasite) samarahgane yah, 

Satrunnihatya samavapadananya labhyam rajyasriyam 
svabhujavikramadarpasalL” 

“This (Nandivarman) puffed up with the prowess of his arms, 
acquired the prosperity of the Pallava kingdom, not easy for others 
to obtain, by killing (his) enemies on the battlefield which was 
laughing (as it were) with pearls dropping from the frontal globes 
of elephants slain by (his) unsheathed sword.’’ 

Commenting on this, Mr. Krishna Sastri says: “From this we 
may infer that the, sovereignty over the Pallava kingdom had now 
been keenly contested either by outsiders or by some direct des¬ 
cendants of the Simhavisnu line.” 

The victory of Nandivarman over his enemies described above 
seems to be for more than one reason different from the battle of 
Tellaru, Tlie plates under reference belong to the early part of 
Nandivarman’s rule being dated the sixth year of his reign; further, 
the absence of the mention of the battle of Tellaru is conspicuous 

9. Verse 97. 

10. ^^Padimiiai nikalnda tollaip Pallavar kulattu vandar 

Ka<Jimadil munrnm serra Gangaivarsadaiyar sieyya 
Adimalar anri veronrarivinir kuriya nirmaik 
Kodinedundanai mannar kokkalar cingar embar.** 

11. ‘‘Kadavar kurisil aran kalar perum Cinganartam 
Adagameru villar arulinar amarir ceiiru 
Kudaldr munaigal sdya va^apulankavarndu kondu 
Nadara neriyil vaigananneri valarkku nalil,’* 
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in this important copper plate especially when we see tliat the 
stone inscriptions of Nandivarman add the epithet Tellaru erinda 
Nandi.” 

As the earliest of such stone inscriptions is dated in the tenth 
year of his reign,we may conclude that Nandivarman must have 
overcome his enemies at Tellaru sometime between the sixth and 
the tenth years of his rule. It is not unlikely that his victory over 
the noi'thern kings preceded his success over the southern kings at 
Tellaru, 

The chief enemy who rose against the Pallavas at this time 
must have been the Rastra-kutas. The relations of the Pallava 
king Dantivarmaai, the father of Nandivarman, with the Ra^ti’a- 
kutas were far from friendly. A grant^^ of the contemporary 
Ra?tra-kuta king states that Govinda III conquered Dantiga who 
ruled over KancL It also makes clear that Gdvinda III came twice 
as far as Tungabhadra, once to defeat the Pallava king and a 
second time to claim tribute from him. Fleet identifies Dantiga 
of this inscription with Dantivarman the Pallava king. The fact of 
Govinda claiming tribute from the Pallava king is corroborated by 
the statements contained in the Manne grant dated 802 A.D., the 
Badanaguppe grant of 808 A.D. and the Vaiiidindori plates dated 
808 A.D.^^ The first two records relate that the Rastrakuta king 
subjugated the Ganga king, Marasarva,^^ the Pallava, the Vengi, the 
Gurjara and the Malava kings. It thus becomes evident that the 
chief northern enemy of Nandivarman III was the Rastrakuta 
against whom the Pallava king led an invasion soon after he ascend¬ 
ed the throne of Kahci, to liberate his kingdom from the payment 
of the tribute. This is implied in the phrase “rajyasriyam samava- 
pat.” 

It is interesting to gather information regarding the scene of 
the battle between the Rastrakutas and the Pallavas from the con¬ 
tents of the verses in the Kalambakam. In the beginning of the 
work we read that Nandivarman captured a place called Kuruk- 


12. An inscription from Lalgudi dated in the 4th yeai' of Nandivarman III 
calls liim ** Tellarerinda ” but this has been proved to be a spuiious stone epi¬ 
graph by Prof. K. A. Nilakantha ^astri. See Ep. Ind., vol, XX, and Journal 
of Ind. History, vol. XI, part I. 

13. Ind. Ant., vol. XI, p. 126. 

14. Ibid., p. 158. 

15. Altekar has opined that Marasarva was a petty ruler of Sarbhon in 
Bharoch district. ** Raspakutas and their times*" —pp. 67 et seq. 
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kottai.^® This is again repeated in verses 35, 44 & 84. In the latter 
we read Kurugodu instead of Kurukkottai. We may without any 
hesitation identify Kurugodu or Kui'ukkottai of the Kalambakam 
with Kurugodu in the Bellary Taluk of the Bellary District where 
there are several ruins consisting of beautiful temples of the Caju- 
kya style of architecture and a fine fort on a hill.^^ 

If the identification of Kurugodu suggested above is accepted, 
some interestmg results will follow; and one of the dark spots of 
South Indian history will be illuminated. In the Kocilumhalur ins¬ 
cription of Vikramakesari, his grandfather is called “Vatapijit,” the 
conqueror of Vatapi. This epithet applied to a chieftain who must 
have lived in the middle of the ninth century, has baffled scholars 
so far.^® The suggestion may now be made that Paradurgamar- 
dana was present as a feudatory of Nandivarman III in the army 
that fought the northern campaign. And also that he earned the 
little Vatapijit either because the Calukya feudatory of the Rastra- 
kuta ruler took part in the campaign round Kurugodu^® and was 
defeated by the southern chieftain, or because after the battle in 
which the Rastrakutas were defeated, there was an actual raid on 
Vatapi in which Paradurgamardana took part. We thus find that 
a careful study of contemporary epigraphy and literature, beai*s 
out the account given by the Periyapurmiam of the conquest of the 
northern kings by Kalar-Singan. 

This northern expedition indirectly throws light on the cause 
of the coalition of the southern lungs against Nandivarman. The 
successful raid of the Pallava king against his northern foes was 
enough at once to rouse the jealousy of the southern kings, and 
give them an opportunity to join together under the Paqdya leader¬ 
ship for a fight against the Pallava king, on his return from the 
north. 


16. “ Enade kalaiv4iiiyu mennade manual* 

j^inaveru sendanikko Nandi—yinavelan 

Komarukir cirik Kurukkottai venjadum 

Pumarugir pokappoludu. —verse 2, p. 3. 

17. Bellary Gazetteer —pp. 231 et seq. 

18. J.O.R., vo!. VII, part I, pp. 1-10. Fr. Heras boldly assigns the inscription 
to the 7th century A.D. (J.R.A.S,, 1934); but for a conclusive answer to his 
arguments see J.R.A.S,, July 1935, which contains an ai’ticle by Prof. K. A. 
Nilakanta ^astri on “The date of Bhuti Vikramakesari 

19. Kurugodu was the capital of Ballakunda 300 and long associated with 
the Calukyas. Bellary Gazetteer, pp. 27, 29-30. It may be merely the capture 
of Kurugddu, that led Paradurgamardhana to assume this title—* Vatapijit \ 
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The Kalambakam speaks of several enemies who were defeat¬ 
ed at Tellaru. In one of the last verses we have a full confirma¬ 
tion of the coalition of the southern kings against Nandi. It reads 
thus: 

“Kula virar-again-aliyat 

Tambiyar—eniiam—ellam paludaga venra talai mana virat- 
tuvasan 

6embiyar Tennar Ceraredir vandu maya ceruvenra” etc. 

The great hero (Nandi) conquered the hereditary warriors so 
as to destroy the intentions of his younger brother and opposed the 
Sembiyan (Cola), the Tennavan (the Pandya) and the Cerar who 
faced him in battle. From this we infer that the three hereditary 
kings of the south helped the cause of an unknown brother of 
Nandivarman. It is probable that this brother of Nandi belonged 
to the collateral branch, that is, to the line of Simhavisnu and now 
being jealous of his powerful brother and taking advantage of 
Nandivarman’s absence from the south, conspired against him and 
joined the coalition of the Southern kings just as on a former occa¬ 
sion Citramaya did against Nandivarman II.^® 

The coalition of the Southern kings against Nandi and the de¬ 
feat of the former by the latter are further strengthened by 
Sundarar. In his padigam on the god at Sirrambalam he makes a 
reference to the Pallava king. He says :—(Here in Sirrambalam) 
resides the God who punished those kings who refused to pay the 
tribute due to the Pallava king—“ Urirnaiyar Pallavarkuttiraikoda 
mannavarai marukkahjeyyum, Perumaiyar puliyurccirrambalat- 
temberu-manaipperramanre.” Here is clearly a reference to the 
refusal of the southern kings to recognise the Pallava ruler. Again, 
we have another verse of Sundarar where the same defeat of the 
southern kings is implied though under a different context. 

20. The popular story connected with the composition of the Kalambakam 
is a later invention; but it is merely an explanation of the fact that Nandi¬ 
varman had a brother who turned out to be an enemy. The story runs th\is: 
Nandi’s brother, who could not kill him either by valour or by cunning, re¬ 
sorted to an effective scheme which was to compose a series of stanzas on 
Nandi full of stinging words of abuse and to have it sung out to him. He had 
the stanzas composed, and arranged for a dancing girl to sing one particular 
stanza when Nandi was going in procession. Nandi heard this song and wished 
to have the entire collection sung before him. This was not approved by 
Nandi’s counsellors, but he was importunate and his brother was ordy too 
ready to meet his desire. So the songs were sung and Nandi met with his 
death as a result of the scurrilous character of the stanzas, “ Nandikkalamba- 
kam ”, Introduction, p. 3. Gopalayyar’s Edition. 
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In his padigam on the god at Nattiyattangudi, Sundarar pur¬ 
posely pays tribute to his friend Ko^puli by referring to the latter’s 
military exploits^ He says that Kotpuli was successful in a war 
against a host of enemies—*‘kuda mannarai venra kodi- 

ran Kotpuli.” Again, in his Tiruttondattogai he praises Kotpuli 
as one famous for his victory—“ adal sulnda vel Nambi kotpulikku- 
rnadiyen.” 

That Kotpuli was a contemporary of Sundarar is certain; and 
in the Periyapurdnam we read that he was a commander of the 
army under his contemporary king who was evidently the Pallava 
Nandivarman III. It is also narrated that Kotpuli was suddenly 
ordered by the king to fight against his enemies in a battle where 
he distinguished himself by defeating a host of kings.^i It is 
thus evident that Kotpuli was one of the leaders of the Pallava 
army which engaged itself against the southern kings at Tellaru. 

The course of events described so far enables us to distinguish 
the Pallava king as a great hero. His devotion to Siva and his 
interest in Tamil literature deserved well the unique eulogy from 
his contemporary Saiva Nayanar who in the presence of Siva at 
Tirumerrali extolled Kahci the capital of the Pallavas as the city 
on earth—^^Parur Pallavanur.”^^ 


21. Periyapurdnam: Kotpuli Nayanar Caritam. 

22. Tirumerrali padigam. 
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Army, 66-67. 

Army Officers, 67. 

Arasu, 52. 

Arrukkal, 102. 

Artha^dstra, 51, 77. 

Artisans, 135. 

Aruha Devar, 237. 

Arunagirinatha, 243n. 

Aryavarman, 4. 

Asoka Edicts, 51, 233n. 

Asokan Characters, 233. 

Assembly of the N§du, 121. 

Assembly of the tJr, 123-124. 
Astadasa Pariharam, 173. 

Asvaghosa, 249. 

A^vatthama, 11, 12. 

Athenians, 185n. 

Atodya, 243, 244. 

Avani Naranan, 300. 

Avaninarayana Caturvedimangalam, 
99, 131. 

Avantisundari Katha, 114, 160n. 
Avarasaila, 219, 220, 221. 

Ayuktakas, 121. 

B 

Bahur—Sanskrit College, 205-207. 
Bana—^Poet, 180. 

Banas, 228. 

Bappa Bhat^raka; Bappa Swami; 

Bappa Maharaja, 6-10. 

Baskets, 103, 104. 

Bauddha Vihara; Nagapattinam, 170. 
Berikai, 255. 

Bhagavadajjukam, 299. 
Bhdgavatapurdnam, 180. 
Bhandagarika, 5671. 

Bharadvaja Asramam, 297. 

Bharatiya Natya !§dstra, 257. 

Bharavi, 49. 

Bhattavrtti, 199-200. 

Bhavabhuti, 180. 

Bhikku hala, 93. 

Bhramara, (i) 214. 

Bhramaramba, 214. 
Bhuvanimanikkam, 15. 
Bhuvanimanikkavi^ugrham, 15. 
Birudas, 241. 

Bodhidharma, 224-225. 
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Borobudur, 277, 280, 281. 

Brhaddesi, 253. 

Byhaddisvara temple, 280. 

Brhaspati, 51, 52, 53. 
Brahmanar^akkanam, 73, 74. 
Brahman villages, 136. 

Brahmapuri, 188. 

Brahmarajan, 9. 

Brahma ^Iri Raja, 51, 52, 53, 54. 
Bralima Yuva Raja, 52, 53. 

Brahmi inscription, 19, 233, 233^^, 235. 
Brahmin Priests, 74. 

Brahmins in Society, 159. 

Branch channels, 103. 

Buddha Carita, 249. 

Buddhism, 186. 

Buddhist centres of Learning, 213-■ 
226. 

C 

Calukyas, 22. 

Cambodia, 20, 25. 

Camundi, 180. 

Canals, 102. 

Candavamian of Kalinga, 7, 
Candraprabha temple, 231. 
Candravalli Inscriptions, 2. 

Carudevi, 23, 24, 160. » 
Cattle-breeders, 73. 

Cattle Raid, 167. 

Caturanana Panditas, 211, 212n. 
Catura pose, 277, 277n. 
Caturdandiprakasika, 263. 

Cendalur plates, 140. 

Cezarla, 173. 

Channels, 102. 

Chariots in warfare, 66. 

China, 69. 

Chine.se Annals, 90. 

Chinese Buddhist’s, Vihara, 69. 
Chinese Emperor, 90. 

Chinese pilgrims, 213. 

Chu-ll-ya (country), 221-222. 
Cidvilasa, 210. 

Citrakarapuli, 241, 288. 

Citramegha Tataka, 96. 

Citra Sutra, 280. 

Cocoanut palms, 148. 

Coins, 88. 

Coins in Epigraphy, 92. 

Cola coinage, 90. 

Colonial Expansion, 70. 

Cotton, 150. 

Court Poets, minor, 64. 

Crab-Coin emblem, 91. 

D 

Daksina-Citra, 288. 

Dalavanur, 12. 

Dainanagani, 152. 


Damaru, 255. 

Dancing, 276-287. 

Danda, 57. 

Dandin, 118. 

Dantivarmamangalam, 111. 
Dantisvara Shrine, 111. 

Darasuram, 287. 

Ddsakumam Carita, 57. 
Dasanapura, 67. 

Dayamukha, 201. 
Dayamukhamangalam, 136, 201. 
Decline of Pailava Rule, 3-6. 
Derivation of Ghatika, 186. 
Devadana Villages, 136. 

Devasena—author, 227. 

Deva.sdma, 247. 

Devasthana Committee, 179. 
Dhanadasa, 139, 224. 

Dhahhakada, 1.1 
Dharanikota, 16. 

Dharmadeva Acarya, 237. 
Dharmadhikarins, 57. 
Dharmamahadevlsvaragrham, 161. 
Dharmamaharajadhiraja, 1, i 
Dharmapala, 225. 

Dharmaraja Ratha, 89n., 91. 
Dharmasana, 59, 60. 

Dharmasena (Appar), 229, 230. 
Dharmasthiya, 59, 60. 

Dhannikal, 125. 

Dhyana schools, 224, 225. 
Digambara Darsana Sdra^ 227. 
Dignmbara Jains, 227, 229, 231, 298. 
Dignaga, 224. 

Divanattar, 57n. 

Divine Origin of Kings, 38-39. 
Division of the Army, 66. 

Draupadi Ratha, 182. 

Dravida Veda Sagaram, 241. 
Dronacarya, 12. 

Druids, 185. 

Duhsamasu§ama, 295. 

Dundubi, 255. 

Duration of Pailava Rule, 1-2. 

E 

Eccoru, 82, 124. 

Economic Life, 135-155. 

Educational Institutions, 186-212. 
Ekadhiramangalam, 103. 

Ekamra, 137, 181n. 

Ekamresvara, 191. 

Ekavali, 254, 254ti., 255n. 

Ekkalam, 179. 

Eladippattam, 233, 235. 

Election of Kings, 38. 

Elephants in Warfare, 66. 

Emblem of the Pallavas, 41-43. 
firipatti, 146. 

Eri Variya Perumakkal, 128, 129. 
Ettampulam, 103. 
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ilttapadam, 103. 

Exchequer, 56. 

Expedition t6 Ceylon, 163. 

F 

Fa-Hien, 213. 

Famine, 112-120; effects of, 118; 

protection against, 119. 

Fencing of lands, 62. 

First Pallava King, 6-10. 

G 

Gajahasta, 277, 278. 

Gajasastra, 66, 66n. 

Ganapati Vaykkal, 103. 
Ganaperumakkal, 132. 

Gandharva Sastram, 247. 

Gandharvas, 247. 

Gandharva Vidya, 251. 

Gahga, 4. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, 2. 

Ghatika, 13, 186-197 ; Royal Patron¬ 
age, 193-194. 

Ghatikacala, 197-198. 

Ghaiikai Elayiravar, 189. 

Girinatha. 254. 

Godasa-Gana, 130. 

Golaka Matha, 182n. 

Gold Coins, 92. 

Goldsmith, 63. 

Gopinatha Rao, 3, 6. 

Graha Formations, 268. 

Grhakrtya, 57. 

Gudimallam, 3. 

Gunabharan (Gunadharan), 231, 247, 
252. 

Gunasena, 250, 252. 

Gurukkal, 174. 

Guruparamparai, 171. 

H 

Hala, 84, 93. 

Halikakara, 93. 

Har^acarita, 180. 

Hasta-Abhinaya, 278, 279. 

Hastas, 85. 

Head Offering, 179. 

Head Sluice, 105-106. 

Hereditary Servants, 63. 

Herodotxis, 20. 

Hirahadagalli, 6, 10, 50, 55. 

Human Sacrifice, 179, 185. 

I 

Idaipattam, 73n. 

Idaipuri Ganesa, 244. 

Idaiputci, 73. 

Idaiyars, 73. 



iiamputci, 72, 73. 

Havar, *73. 

Imperial Titles, 39. 

Individual dancing, 277. 

Indra-Loka, 256. 

Inundation Canals, 103. 

Irai, 71. 

Irai Kaval, 145. 

Iraiyur Udaiyan, 53. 

Irrigation, 94-110; methods of, 102, 
Irukkuvel, 235. 

Ii^navarman, 115, 116. 

J 

Jain, 235, 236, 238. 

Jain Arhats, 229, 234. 

Jain Centres, 231. 

Jain Hill, 236. 

Jain Monastery at Vedal, 232-233. 
Jaina Writers, 227, 

Jainism, 186, 227. 

Jain Literature, 229. 

Jain 6ahgam, 227, 228. 

Jain Scholars, 227, 229. 

Jain Seats of Learning, 227-238. 

Jala Yantras, 104. 

Jallari, 255. 

Jarjari, 255. 

Jatakas, 51. 

Jayavarman, 1. 

Jina-Knhci, 231. 

Ji§nu Gupta, 7. 

Jlvakacintamanif 227. 

Jiva-Svaras, 260. 

Judiciary, 57-60. 

K 

Kadaladu Kadai, 276. 

Kadalmallai, 1. 

Kadamha Kakusthavarman, 2. 
Kadambar-malai, 236. 

Kadambas, 22, 187, 194. 

Kadava Madeviyar, 17. 

Kadavar, 12. 

Kadavarkon, 17, 299. 

Kadavulan, 235. 

Kadupatfi Tamilapperaraiyan, 17. 
Kaduvetii, 12, 17, 18. 
Kaduvetfipperaraiyan, 17. 

Kaduvefti Tamilapperaraiyar, 18. 
Kahapana, 88. 

Kailasanatha temple, Alanibakkam, 

111 . 

Kailasanatha temple, Kahcl, 43-44; 
241; 297. 

Kaisika, 246, 256, 259. 

Kaisika Madhyama, 256, 259. 

Kakali, 259, 265, 267. 

Kakula, 65n. 

Kakusthavarman, 18. 
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Kal, 103. 

Kalal-jSingam, 301, 303. 

Kalam, 87. 

Kalamhakam, 162, 304, 304n. 
Kalamukha, 137, 180. 

Kalavati, 244. 

Kalhana, 57. 

Kalingattupparani, 21, 24071. 

Kalingu, 105. 

Kalianakkanam, 74. 

Kallinatha, *257, 258. 

KalyanI Inscription, Burma, 69. 
Kamakoti Pitha, 210. 

Kamandakiya Niti, 50n. 

Kambhoja, 20. 

Kanakavalli Tataka, 99. 

(Kana) Kuca (U.) Panditar, 237. 
Kanci, Pallavas in, 1-18; the 
Ghatika of, 186-197. 

Kandan Marambavaiyar, 162. 
Kanikaiyai’, 178. 

Kanikkai, 74. 

Kannagi, 165. 

Kannala, 74. 

Kantakasodhana, 60. 

Kapilika, 57, 58, 137, 180. 
Kapallsvara, Mylapore, 181. 
KapotLsvara, 173. 

Karai Nilam, 146. 

Karana, 57. 

Karanadandam, 57, 58. 

Karanam, dance mode, 276. 

Karanam—Rhythmical pause, etc. 
243. 

Karanattan, 65. 

Karanika, 65, 66. 

Karkumili, 105. 

Karle Inscription, 1. 

Karma Ra^tra, 37. 

Kashmirian Constitution, 57. 
Kasakudi Plates 8, 38, 43, 73, 199. 
Kasthakari, 63, 64. 

Kathacitra—Coin legend, 89n. 
Kattikkanam, 81. 

Katumukhavaditra, 43, 67. 

Kautilya, 51. 

Kaverippakkam Tank, 99. 
Khatika-Bhumi, 292. 

Khatvanga, 43-45. 

Khonds, 18571. 

Kilaildcld, 103. 

Kiili, 95, 223. 

Kilvayil-kelpar, 55. 

King-makers, 54. 

Kingship (Hereditary), 37-38. 
Kinnari (Kinnaram), 255. 

KIranur (Pudukkottai State), 297. 
Kii’atarjuniya, 49. 

Koccadaiyan, 24, 90. 

Kodukkappillai, 56, 57. 

Kodukotti, 255. 

Kodumbalur, 105,181, 23571. 


Kokkari ( 6 angu), 255. 

Kolacala family, 254. 
Koliv^a-Bhojakas, 55, 

Kolkalam, 110 . 

K5marh Plates, 7. 

Kondamudi Plates, 1. 

Kohgu Viras, 185. 
Kopperuhjingadeva 287. 

Korragrama, 104. 

K 6 sa-Adhyak§a, 56. 

Kosthagarin, 63. 

Kotpuli, 305. 

Kottaimalai, 236. 

Koyil Parivaram, 137, 173. 

Koyil Variyam, 179. 

Krsnadeva Raya, 185, 258. 

Ksatriyas, 12 , 13. 

Kubja, V 4 nu Vardhana, 23. 
Kudakkuttii, (pot dance), 276. 
Kudamula, 255. 

Kudaram, 76. 

Kudi, 138. 

Kudimakkal, 138. 

Kudiraicceri (Kudiraippallam) 140. 
Kudumbi, 138. 

Kudumiyamalai, 244, 245, 246, 247. 

256, 257, 258, 259, 260. 
Kudumiyamalai Music, technique of, 
256-274. 

Kulal, 255, 276. 

Kulampandal, 14. 

Kulangilar, 175. 

Kulottunga III, 237. 

Kumarasamhhava, 243. 

Kumaravisnu, 6 . 

Kuncita, 286. 

Kurai, 77. 

Kural, 168. 

Kuram Plates (grant), 8 , 67, 81, 97. 
106. 

Kuram, !§iva temple, 176. 

Kurangu, 103. 

Kurranvay, 105, 106. 

Kurrettam, 104. 

Kurugodu, 303. 

Kurukkottai, 303. 

Kurumbar, lln. 

Kurumbaradittan, 12 . 

Kurumbas, 12 . 

Kuruni, 87. 

Kusakkanam, 76. 

Kutttis (dances), 276, 277. 

Kuvalai, 152. 

L 

Labels of Instruction, 250. 

Laccadive Islands, Conquest of, 70. 
Laksminarayana, Author 25871 . 

Lalita, 284. 

Land-Tenure, 146. 

Lata-Vrscika, 277. 
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Likhita, 55. 

Lion—Coin emblem, 92. 

Lokapala; 20. 

LokavihMga —Jain work, 227, 228, 
229. 


M 


Madalerudal, 168. 

Madattu ^at^a Perumakkal, 179n. 
Madhava Maharajadhiraja II, 4. 
Madhyama Grama, 245, 256, 257, 
259, 267, 271-274. 

Madura, 236. 

Maganmai or Magamai, 137, 
Mahabalipuram, 288. 

MahdhMrata, 51, 176. 

Mahaka§thakari, 68. 

Mahamatras, 50, 51. 

Mahamatriya, 50n, 

Maharaja of Cinadesa, 691. 

Mahatras, 51. 

Mahdvamsa, 70, 

Mahavlra, 295. 

Mahendra Tataka, 95. 
Mahendravarman I, 183, 228, 229, 
230, 241, 248, 249, 252, 263. 
Mahendra Vi^nugrham, 95. 
Mahi§asuramardam, 181. 

Mahesvara Manodhira—Poet, 66. 
Malaipadugaddm, 165. 

Mdlati Mddhava, 43n, 189. 
Malayadhvajan, 235. 

Malayadipa^ti, 288, 297. 

Mallai, 1. 

Mallinatha, 243, 254, 255. 

Mallisena’s Ndgakuma.Tacarita, 20n. 
Mam^lapuram, 182, 241, 288. 
Mamandiir, 96, 247, 288, 289. 
Manayanali, 86. 

Manigal, 179. 

Manikkappan^aram Kappan, 56. 
Manikkattar, 178. 

Manikkavasagar, 9n., 52. 
Maniinekalai—the Buddhist Nun, 112. 
Manimekalai, 11, 21, 113, 180. 
Manipallavam, llu., 95. 

Man-Malai, 236. 

Manne grant, 4n. 

Manraduvadu, 83. 

Manrupa^u, 83. 

Mantrikan, 166. 

Mantri Mandala, 51, 54. 

Man trins, 49, 51. 

Mantri-Parisad, 51. 

Manu, 51, 77n. 

Marakkal, 78, 87. 

Marambavaiyar—-Queen, 161n, 178. 
Marayam, 52, 52n, 

Marco Polo, 281. 

Mardala, 247n., 255. 
Markandeya-Puranam, 242. 


Marppi^ugeri, 98. 

Marudadu Eri, 99. 

Marunikkiyar (Appar), 299. 

Matanga (Author), 253. 

Matangan Palli, 165. 

Mathas in Epigraphy, 208. 

Mathas in Literature, 209. 

Mathas of Sankara, 209. 

Matras, 50. 

Mattavildsa, 57, 58, 181, 241, 246, 298. 
Mattavilasa Nrttam, 246. 

Mayidavdlu plates (Grant), 1, 2, 15, 
. 72, 121, 141, 218. 

Mayilapore, 181. 

Mayurasarman, 2, 13, 18, 22, 187, 
lB7n, 

Medicinal plants, 150-153. 

Melakkoil, 244, 245, 248. 

Mel-Malai, 236, 238. 

Memorials for the dead, 163-164. 
Menmatura, 67. 

Military Camps, 67. 

Ministerial Duties, 53-54. 

Ministerial Titles, 52. 

Ministry, 49-57. 

Minor Court Poets, 64. 

Mondai, 255. 

Mricchakatika, 57. 

Mrdangam, 255. 

Mukavay, 106. 

Mukhyamantri, 54. 

Muktesvara temple, Kahci, 161, 181. 
MCilaprakriti, 50. 

Mulavam, 255. 

Munda Rastra, 37. 

Muraja, 243. 

Murasu, 255. 

Music, 239-274. 

Muttaraiya Chief, 297. 


N 


Naccinarkkiniyar, 11, 21. 

Nadamuni, 241. 

Nadamui’ti, 239. 

Nadanta Dance, 277. 

Nadu, 121. 

Naganandin, Jain teacher, 23?. 
Nagara, 255. 

Nagarjuna, 214, 224. 

Nagarjunikonda, 214, 215. 

Nagi Legends, 25-34. 

N&ladiydr, 227. 

Nalanda, 115, 225, 

Ndldyiraprahandanij music of the, 
241. 

Nali, 87. 

Nallerudu, 72. 

Nalvanali, 86. 

Naminada, 234. 

Nammalvar, 240. 

Nandikesvara (author), 242. 
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Nandikesvara, 283. 

Nandikkalamhakam, 23, 42, 45, 70, 
162, 300. 

Nandivarmamangalam, 102n. 
Nandivarman Pallava Malla, 102, 
103, 105, 192, 197, 198, 199, 201. 
Ndrada iSik^d, 241n> 256, 259. 
Narayanali, 87. 

Narttamalai, 235, 236, 238. 

Nasik Inscription, 2. 

Nataraja, 239, 287. 

Natter, 121. 

Natiukkal, 102. 

Naituvagai, 80. 

Natyaratndvdli, 253. 

Ndtya Rostra, 239, 257, 276, 277, 282, 
285, 287, 290. 

Naval Expeditions, 69. 

Navukkarasu, 229. 

Navy, 67-69. 

Nayanars, 238. 

Neduinaxan—^Pan<lya king, 229. 
Nediunbarai, 82. 

Negapatam—a Pallava sea-port, 69, 
171n. 

Neminatha, 234. 

Nepal—^rulers of, 7. 

Nervayam, 109-110. 

Ney-vilai, 81. 

Nilaikkalatter, 58, 61. 

Nilaldcalatter, 62. 

Nimesvara, 234. 

Nimi, 234. 

Niranjana Guravar, 211. 
Niranjanesvaram, 211. 

Ni§ka, 88. 

Nivartana, 84, 85, 85n, 

Ndkku (Dance), 276. 

Nrpatunga, 3, 4, 5, 6, 47, 63, 70, 99, 
161, 163, 167. 

Nrsimhasuri—his date, 252, 254-255. 
Nrttamurti, 239, 282. 

O 

O^ai, 103. 

Odakkuli, 77. 

Offerings of heads to Durga, 179-185. 
Offerings to !§iva, heads of Jains, 185; 

Heads and Tongues, 185. 
Oil-mongers, 135. 

Omgodii grants, 23, 37, 199. 

Origin of the Pallavas, 10. 

P 

Pafjagam, 85, 86, 93. 

Padakku, 87. 

Padam, 78. 

Padamkali, 78. 

Padarikarama monastery, 69. 
Pahladpur, 19, 20. 


Pahlavas, 20. 

Painting, 288-297. 

Palamoli Ndnuruy 227. 

Palangasu, 92. 

Palar, 102, 103. 

Pallavaram, 241, 242. 

Pallava Rule—decline, 3-6; duration, 
l-:2. 

Pallavas—origin, 10. 

Pallavendrapuri, 2. 

Palliccandam, 235. 

Pailippadai, 165. 

Pananjapu, 80. 

Panampagu, 80. 

Panara§tra, 228. 

Pahca na, 246, 256, 259. 
Pancapandavanialai, 231, 233. 
Pancatantra, 57. 

Pahcavar, 120. 

Paiicavara, 120. 

Pahcavaram, 120. 

Pahcavara Variyam, 120. 

Pahcavaram Ayirakkadi, 120. 
Pan^aratter, 57n. 

Paiidya, 3, 4, 5. 

Pandyan Crest, 89. 

Panini Siksa, 241n. 

Pan-Mahesvaras, 124. 

Pai’adatti, 143. 

Paraikkanam, 76. 

Paraiyan-malai, 236. 
Paramesvaramangalam, 103, 136, 139. 
Paramesvara Ta^ka, 97, 102. 
Paramesvaravinnagar, 44, 
Paramottaia-kararuka, 65, 66. 
Parahjoti, 51. 

Paravaiyar, 178. 

Pariharas, 7. 

Parimatd, 254, 

Pari§a, 51. 

Parivadini, 248, 249, 2i9n, 250, 251. 
Parthian, 19, 

Parthivas, 19, 20. 

Pasupata, 57, 58, 180. 

Pataka, 93. 

Pateka-Hasta, 279, 283. 

Patalika, 228, 

Pataliputra monastery, 227-231, 238; 
under royal patronage, 229-230; 
destruction, 230-231; village, 228. 
Pattattelmangalam, 136. 

Paiiigai Kanam, 76, 77, 

Patiika, 84, 85. 

Pattinaseri, 76, 79. 

Paiiuppdttu, 21, 165, 166, 

Pattur-Sarru, 

Payalnilam, 146. 

Penukon^a Plates, 4. 

Peraraiyan, 52. 

Perettam, 104. 

Periyapurdnam, 17, 49, 112, 113, 181, 
182, 228, 229, 230, 240, 252n, 303, 305. 
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Periya Tirumaijial, 168, 169n. 

Periya Tirumoli, 9, 241. 

Perumakkal, 126, 134. 

Perumanadigal, 17, 137. 
Perumbanappadi, 228. 

Perumbidugu Vaykkal, 102. 
Perumhdifmrruppa^cii, 20 , 
Peruvalanailur, 113. 

Phoenicians, 185ii. 

Picotahs, 103, 104. 

Pikira grant, 23, 37. 

Pilaiyanali, 86. *. 

Pilivalai, 21, 95. 

Pirudi Gangaraiyar, 5. 
Pirudimanikkam, a measure, 5. 
Pirudimaiiikka-Uri, 87. 

Pon-malai, 236. 

Ponniyakkiyar, 232. 

Portrait Statues, 164. 

Potra, 54. 

Pottaraiyan, 3, 11. 

Pottu, 11. 

Pratimadevi Catovedimangalam, 4n, 
Prithivi Mahadevi Cattxrvedimanga- 
1am, 4n. 

Prithivimanikkam, 4n, 22, 161. 
Prithivipati I, 3, 5. 

Private Landlords, 140. 

Privy Councillor, 55n. 

Puda, 78. 

Pud^, 78. 

Pudanali, 78. 

Pudari, 78. 

Pudukkotta Mu.seum, 297. 

Pugalvar, 252. 

Pullamangai, 183, 185 
Pujudipadu, 110. 

Pufapporul Venhd Mdtai, 165n. 
Puravu, 140 m. 

Purohita, 54. 

Puru§amedha, 180, 181n. 

Purvasaila, 219, 220, 221. 

Pusaldr Ndyandr Purdnam^ 17. 
Puttagavilai, 76, 77. 

Q 

Queens, 159-163. 

R 

Rdgaprakaranam, 263. 

Rahasadhikata, 55n. 

Rahasyadhikpta, 55. 

Rajakandarpa, 24371. 

Rajakartarah, 54. 

Rajakesarivarman, 14. 

Raja Raja I, 168, 280. 

Raja Raja—coin legend, 90. 
Rajarajadeva, 281. 
Rajaraj^esaiivarman, 4n, 

Raja Mjesvara, 281. 

P.—40 


Rajar^is, 9. 

Raja Sambhavana, 74. 
Raiasimhesvaragrham, 283, 285, 286. 
Rdjatarangim, 57n, 

Rajatataka, 94. 

Rajavithi, 94. 

Rakti Prastara, 260. 

Ramamatya, 264. 

Ranastapundi Plates, 23n. 
Rangapataka, 24, 160. 

Rasakk&aam, 73, 74. 

Rasalippatti, 105. 

Ra§tra, 37. 

Rastrakuta, 4, 22. 

Ra§trika, 37. 

Rattidkara, 256, 259. 

Ratndvali, 216. 

Religious Persecution, 170-172. 
Religious Ritual, 281, 

Reva, 24, 160-161. 

Revenue, 71-83. 

Royal domain, 140. 

Rudracarya, music master, 246, 252-^ 
253. 

Rudra-ganikas, 178. 

Rudrasena, ISIti. 

Rudrata, 252. 

S 

Sabha at Naranakkaccaturvedi- 
mangalam, 124. 

Sabha at Tiruttani, 125. 

Sabha at Uttiramerur, 125. 

Saciva, 50. 

Sacrifices by Druids, 185 m. 

Sadava, 245, 256, 259. 

Sadharita, 245, 256, 259, 267. 

Sadja Grama, 249, 256, 257, 259, 274. 
6ailesvara, 131, 163. 

6akas, 20. 

6akta Worship, 180. 

Salankayanas, 7, 24. 

Salt-manufacture, 71. 

Samaganam, 241ii. 

Samana-malai, 236. 

Samanar Kudagu, 236. 

Samavasarana, 298. 

Sambandar, 112, 236, 239, 240. 
Samudragh6?a, 43, 67. 

Samudra Gupta, 2. 

Samvatsaravariya Perumakkal, 14, 
128, 129. 

^angam Literature, 2. 

6angam Period, 68. 

Sangita Dhana, 246. 

Sanglta Laksana Sangraha, 263. 
Sangita Ratndkara, 253, 257, 257n, 260. 
Sanglta Sampraddya Pradarsani, 263. 
Sangita Suryddaya, 258. 

Sankara—^Advaita philosopher, 181n, 
209-10. 
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6ankha, 24, 161, 162. 

Sankirna Jatiji, 241, 243. 

{^antalinga, 185. 

MritikkuttUf 276. 

Saraiigadeva, 253. 

Sarximurradevar, 166. 

Sarvamanya Tenure, 136. 

Sarvanandi, 229. 

6atahanirattha, 142. 
:Satapathahmhmanaf 183. 

Schools of Buddhist Philosophy, 224- 
225. 

Scythians, 20, 185n. 

Sea-ports, 68-69. 

Secretariat, 54. 

Segandi, 171. 

^ekkilar, 182. 

Sekku, 77. 

^emakkalam, 177. 

Senapatis, 67. 

{§engattangu4i> 181, 182. 

^ennirpodivi, 110. 

Sennir Vetti, 110, 124 
Seven Pagodas, 1. 

^evi^u, 87. 

6ikhanathasvami temple, 244. 
iSiladitya, 7. 

^ilappadikdram, 81, 165, 180n., 183n., 
240ti, 249, 276, 276n. 

Simhala King, 69. 

Simhasuri-r^i, 229. 

{§irala, 182. 

^iruttondar, 51, 54, 181, 182. 

;§isupala, 20. 

iSittannavasal, 233, 235, 238, 239, 288, 
290. 

6ittiraiv4u, 138. 

Sivabrahmanas, 174. 

Sivacudamani, 15, 89, 241. 
^ivacud^animangalam, 14, 15. 
iSivadeva I, 7. 

{Sivaganga, 212. 

Sivamara Saigotta, 4. 

^ivaskanda iSatakarni, 23. 
iSivaskandavarman, i. 

Skandavarman, 4. 

Sluices—construction, 104-105. 

Society, 159; four-fold division of, 
159. 

Soma-Siddhanta, 211. 

6drujmattu, 82. 

Sribali-Kottuvar, 177. 

Sribhara-coin legend, 89, 91. 

Sridhana, 163, 

Sridhara Vaykkal, 103. 

^rikakulam, 65n. 

J^rikattuppalli, 8. 

I§ri Mara, 163. 

Sringeri, 212. 

Sringeri Mutt, 9. 

Srlnidhi, 88, 91. 

$ri-Pan^aram, 56. 


Sri Parbata (6ri Parvata), 214. 

I§ri Parvata, 18, ISOn. 

" l§ri Pujyapada, 227. 

!§ri Purambiyam, 3, 4, 5. 

&rl Purdna, 292, 298. 

Sri Puru§a, 17. 

^rirangam, 171. 

6ri jSailam, 185, 215, 217n. 
{Srutibheda, 258. 

State monopoly, 71. 

Sthapati, 63, 64. 

Suci-hasta, 278. 

Buddha Kaisika, 259, 

Sugar-State monopoly, 72. 

!§ukranit%, 50. 

Sundaramurtti, 17, 178, 299-305. 
Sundara-Pan^ya-deva, 237. 
Supm'svanatha, 294. 

Suprayoga, 61. 

Survey, 60-62. 

Sutradhara, 246. 

Sutrdkrtdnga, 292. 

Svaragamas, 246, 256. 

Svaramanjan, 252. 
Svaramanojnamanjart, 254. 

Svaramela Kaldnidki, 264. 

Svarita, 241. 

Svarnakrt, 63. 

Svastikai 293, 294, 295, 295n. 
^vetambara Jainas, 185. 

Sylvain Levi, 115. 

1 

Takua-pa Inscription, 70. 

Tala, 242, 243. 

T4agun^a Inscription, 2, 13, 18, 187. 
Talaivay, 106. 

Tala Jatis, 242. 

Tdlalaksanay 242. 

Taiam, *255. 

T4ialvar, 178. 

Taiipparivaram, 173, 179. 

Tamil Literature, 227. 

Tamil Sangam, 227. 

Tandantottam, 201, 202. 
Tdndavalaksanam, 285. 

Tanjore, ISi. 

Taradeya, 77. 

Taragu, 77. 

Tari, 77, 

Tarikkurai, 77. 

Ta-thsen (Kingdom), 213. 

Tattalakam, 255. 

Tattaiikotti (Tattalikottuvar), 177. 
Tattar-Paitam, 75. 

Tattoo, 152. 

Tattukkayam, 75. 

Tavasigal, 177. 

Tavasippillai, 178. 

Taxation, 71-83. 

Temple Establishment, 173-179. 
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Tenants of State Farms, 147. 
Tenimalai, 235, 238. 

Termavan Brahmarayan, 9i^, 52. 
Tenneri, 95. 

Tennur Hill (nialai), 235. 

Tevaram, 181, 239, 240, 241. 

Thakkai, 255. 

Thargelia, 185n. 

Tillaimuvayiravar, 190, 191. 

Tirajaya Tataka, see Tenneri, 190, 191. 
Tiraiyar, 2n, 11, 21. 

Tirayaneri, see Tenneri. 

Tirthaiikaras, 233, 234, 235, 237, 290. 
Tiruccattan, 235. 

Tirumalai, 172. 

Tirumangai (Alvar, Mannan), 9, 168, 
169, 170, 171, 241. 

Tiruman Malai, 237. 

Tirumayyam Music, 249-251; Author 
252 ; Not a duplicate, 250. 
Tirumerrali, 191. 

Tirumugam, 123. 

Tlriimukkanam, 79. 

Tirundvuhkaraisu Ndyanar Purdnam^ 
17, 252n. 

Tirumlakanthapanar, 240. 

Tirunllan, 235. 

Tiruppadigam, 240. 

Tiruppalikottuvar, 179. 

Tiruppanmalai, 231. 
Tirupparuttikkxinram, 231, 234, 238, 
291, 295. 

Tiruppurambiyam, 3. 

Tiruvadirai, 138. 

Tiruvdsagam, 240n. 

Tiruvaykkelvi, 55, 55n 
TiruvdymoU, 240, 241. 

TiruviHmilalai, 112, 113. 
Tiruvippurambedu, 130. 

Tiruvoirri 3 rur, 181. 

Tittaiccanan, 235. 

Tolakkunram,235. 

TolkapTinyam, lOSn, 168, 168n. 

Ton^ai, 11, 12, 

Tondainiandalam, 1, 3, 5, 162. 
Tondaman Ilandiraiyan, 95. 
Tondaradippodi, 170, 172. 

Tdrpdvai, 276. 

Tot^-Variyam, 126. 

Treasury, 55. 

Tribhuvanam, 287. 

Trichinopoly, 181, 183. 

Tudi, 255. 

Tuiaippon, 92. 

Tumbarieri, 98. 

Tumburu, 244. 

Two-masted Ship—on Coin, 92. 

V 

Udatta, 241. 

Udayacandi’amangalam, 136. 


Udayacandra—Pallava general, 67. 
Udayendiram Grant, 3, 104, 171. 
Uditodaya—King, 63. 

Uditddaya Perundattan, 63. 

Udukkai, 255. 

Udumbu, 135. 
tidupokku, 78, 79. 

Udu-Sagupadi, 79. 

Ujjain Symbol, 92. 

Ukkal, 14-15, 129. 

Ulayavappallivattu, 80. 

Ulliyakuli, i09. 

Uppukkdcceygai, 71, 72. 

XJr, 121. 

Urar, 121, 123, 

Urrukkal, 103. 

Uruvapalii Plates, 9, 23. 

Xlrvasi, 247. 

Utpuravudevadana, 140. 

Uttarakakula, 65n. 

Uttara-Karanika, 64, 65, 66. 
Uttarapatisvara, ISln, 182. 
Uttara-Valisaha-Gana, 130. 
Uvacca-malai, 236. 

Uvaiccan or Uvaccan, 179. 
Uyyakondan Tii'umalai, 102. 

V 

Vajrabodhi, 115. 

Vajranandi, 227. 

Vaikunthaperumal Inscription, 46, 50, 
194. * ‘ 

Vaikunthaperumal temple, 66, 67, 172, 
280, ’296. 

Vairamegha Tataka, 97, 103, 129. 
Vairamegha Vaykkal, 102. 

Vaisnava teachers, 241. 

Vak^takas, 12, 13, 181, 181n.^ / 

Vakpati—^Poet, 180n. 

VMabhi rulers, 7. 

Valaivanan, 95. 

Valampuri-Ganesa, 244, 245, 248. 
Vallaki, 248. 

Valraiki, 54. 

Vamsa—(flute), 243. 

Vann^apparai, 76. 

Vara, 126. 

Varaguna Maharaja, 163. 

Varaha Avatar, 2^. 

Varaha Cave, See Adivaraha Cave. 
Varahamandapa, 183. 

Varam, 126. 

Vaidhamana, 295. 

Variyam, 126. 

Varjya Svaras, 265, 266. 

Vasisthi Putra Pulumayi, 2. 

Vatapi, 23, 54, 118. 

Vat^, 78. 

Vatti-nali, 78. 

Vayalur Pillar Inscription, 70. 
Vayikelpar, 55, 58, 62. 
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Vayttalai, 106. 

Viripara, 10, 15, 16. 

Vedic Accents, 252. 

Visakkanara, 75. 

Vegavati, 103. 

Vi§aya, 37, 

Vehka, 109. 

Visayapatis, 57. 

Vellakkal, 103. 

Vi^udha7'mdttara, 280. 

Veiieri, 98. 

Visnugopa of Kahci, 2 . 

Veiurpalaiyam Plates, 671 , 21. 

Visnuharadevakula, 67. 

Vengi, 23. 

Visnukundin, 24, 180, 180;?. 

Vengo Ras^ra, 37. 

Vivadidosa, 258. 

Venkatamakhi, 262, 263. 

Venkayya, 3. 

Vocal Music, 240. 

Veriyattu, 276. 

Vicitracitta, 241. 

W 


Videlvidugu, 45-48, 52, 64. 
Vyelvidugu-Pon, 92. 

Videlvidugu Ulakku, 87. 
Vidudakkuttu, 276. 
Vidyavinita-Pallava-Param^vara, 
Vijayaditya, Bana, 3n. 
Vijayanandivarman, 7, 

Vijayapuri, 214. 
Vijayaskandavarman, 1, 
Vikramabharanacaturvedimangalam, 
15. 

Vikramaditya I, 118. 

Vikramasolan Uld, 21, 

Village Committees, 125. 

Village headman, 75. 

Vina, 239, 240n, 243, 244, 248, 255. 
VinddakkuttUf 276. 

Vipahci, 248. 

Virakkal, 165-168. 

Virapura, see Viripara. 

Virasaivism, 182. 

Virasarman, 188. 


War Implements, 67. 

Water Supply, 94-110; administrative 
control of, 109. 

Weaving—Village industry, 77 . 

8 . Well diggers, 109. 

Wells, 100-101. 

Western Ganga Grant, 4, 5. 

Wine, 180n. 

Women, 163. 

Women in Society, 159. 


Yagnabhatta, 8 , 9. 

Yal, 240, 24071, 249, 255, 276. 
Yoga-Linga, 210. 

Yuvamaharaja V4nug6pavarman, 9. 
Yuvaraja, 54. 


Zen Shu (Dhyana school), 224. 
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PLATE I. FIG. 2. CAVE AND STRUCTURAL MONUMENT. 







PLATE II. FIG. 3. PORTRAIT OF A 
PALLAVA KING AND QUEEN — 
MAMALLAPURAM. 









PLATE ni. FIG. 5. GANGADHARA 
KAILASANATHA TEMPLE. 










PLATE IV. FIG. 7. VALISVARA—KANCI. 










PLATE V. FIG. 9. ' KAILASANATHA—KANCI. 
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PLATE VI. FIG. 11, ANTHROPOMORPHIC FORM OF SWA 
PLUS LINGA. MAMALLAPURAM. 
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SITTANNAVASAL. 



PLATE VII FIG. 14. TALASAMSPHOTITA DANCE OF SIVA. 
KANCI. 




• VION\ 1° 
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PLATE VIII. FIG. 15. LATAVRSCIKA HAND POSE. 
SITTANNAVASAL. 






PLATE Vm. FIG. 16. MAHENDRA AND QUEEN. 



PLATE IX. FIG. 18. JAINA TIETHANKARA. 
































PLATE X. FIG. 20. IMPALEMENT, KANCI. 






































































































































